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Compulsory Military Training The Post-War Price Problem 
In Peacetime for America? —Inflation or Deflation? 


os ° . CLES* 
Here Are Some Opinions on the Subject | Chairman, biark ws Geveruare ar the Feaerat Reserve System 
The issue of whether America should adopt a system of compulsory. military train-| Reserve Board Head Asserts Business Must Disburse Funds Which 
ing in peacetime promises to receive increased attention in public and official circles as| [t Receives and Wage Earners Must Spend or Invest Income Directly 
the wars in Europe and Asia move closer to final victory. In the interest of clarifying} or Indirectly if Employment Is to Be Found for Substantially All 
public thinking on the question the “Chronicle” will publish, beginning with this issue, the| Workers. Says Government Should Guarantee a National Minimum 
views and opinions of those who desire to express themselves. in the matter. Comments Income, Education, Health and Old-Age Security for All Citizens. Sees 
should be addressed to Editor, Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 Spruce St., New| Federal Budget of Not Less Than $25 Billion a Year After War or 


York 8, N. Y. © About Three Times 1939 Level but With Tax Rates Less Than Triple 


; . , HON. CLAUDE PEPPER police forces for them to serve on. 
In connection with this sympo- U: 8. Senatet trem Piet I do not believe it is necessary to Before Because of Larger Income Base. 


sium, we would call attention to take a year’or two of each boy’s The question before this conference is, “Post-war Price Prob- 

















if we have in- 
flation, we 
. shall certainly 
have deflation 
following it. 
Thus we may 





cal -p ; fans I would not like to see us inaugu- ; r 
agubject Sacre 4 ‘apieared” As hw rate compulsory military eating (Continued on page 2262) ‘ lem—Inflation or Deflation?” The question so stated implies that 
“Chronicle” of Oct. 26, starting on | after the war as a peace measure. by wo. We have a 
the cover page. These reflected |Undoubtedly, our goal after the “ choice be- 
the opinions of, respectively, a war is to set Leffingwell Says We Must Foster tween one or 
prominent Catholic educator | Bes up the kind the other. But 


members of the New York Synod | 
of the. Presbyterian Church, and 
the President of a prominent edu- 
cational institution. 

Herewith are some of the ex- 


of oo interna- Py { F * In 
onal oxani-| And Protect Foreign Investment 


will eliminate | J. P. Morgan & Co. Executive Asks for Cancellation 


the necessity | 


of constantly | Of War Loans and Repeal of Johnson Act. 

















pressions regarding the subject c initiest tite 
now in hand. Others will appear ae That Bare In his opening remarks as presiding officer of the Annual Meet- having. botn 
= Bagh te ete uent issues of the ie Fh sm ehad a“ of the Academy of Political Science at the Hotel Astor in New However if 
' : ork City on Pe, a 
we are not ~ = - we avoid -in- 
. ’' Nov. 15, R. C. ‘After the war we want Amer- : 
KELLEY GRAHAM tg ri pose | Leffing well, ica to be again the land of enter- ae Ys 


President, The First National 
Bank of Jersey City, N. J. 


I am in favor of compulsory 
military training in peacetime. It 
is my opinion that this should be : 7 
coniined solely to military train- restrain the/ and former 
ing and for as brief a period as ganster” na-'! Assistant Sec- 
is necessary. I am opposed to in-| Hon. Claude Pepper tions. But) pciany of the 
cluding in this training program ae militarism), wacur y 
for our youth any other activities breeds militarism, and I am sure | pointed to the 
such as the CCC, regardless of that we can obtain, through vol-| jog of) firs 
any past or future usefulness this unteers, a force adequate to our 


; ther expan- 
latter might have. Compulsory | "eeds. I do, however, believe that} 30 o¢ ail 


military. training, in my opinion, | Military training is excellent dis- | j,oorts and 
should not in amy way infringe/|Ccipline and physical education Sr'| ceporte ond a 





prise and initiative and opportu- 
nity, the home of a Happy, prve- | 
perous, busy people,’ Mr. Leffing- : : 
well said. “If this is to be,” he | ee is je gag 5 
continued, ‘““‘we must find outlets, | - Pr ir én 
markets, for our surplus produc-; Marriner S. Eccles cal on cae 
og me ve gedrert to.» roduce to maintain war-time price con- 
aes sucanivan” We. produced! trols and rationing until civilian 
ape goods become available in ade- 


more than we consumed before) 

the First World War; then we Wi 

were a debtor nation and the sur-| , “4” a by ne . Eecles be- 
plus went to pay the service of — the National a Con- 
|our debts. We produced more Nav ?3 = New York City, 
than we could consume ourselves | *Y°Y: *¥: . 


' force to con- | Chairman of 
trol our inter- the Executive 
ak’ and do | Committee c 1 

4 : iJ. P. Morgan 
our part tolg Co, Inc., 


the danger of 
deflation. If, 




















on or conflict with school or col- gee on a it. It si a renewal. of during the First World War, and (Continued on page 2264) 
lege training. lO * . a. dele pete American in- sales of British investments and 
p “nm prepa~| vy estmente war loans to the Allies covered 








‘abroad. as R. C. Leffingwell 


factors in the readjustment of the 
always have boys who want to be ; 
: : P economic framework for a pros- Index of Regular Features on 
BUY MORE policemen, we have our home perous and stable nédee. chan ae8. State and 


== epretg “|| |vation and training for war as we 


now think of it. While we shall (Continued on page 2254) 
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; pom Lint FUNDAMENTAL say. slay Bonds 
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Members New York Stock Exchange R H Johnson & Co e ROGP fe TUS MAY BE | and Dealers Bond Department 
and other Exchanges s 2 a “OBTAINED FROM 

eas) Handen = Gener Rep. vesaeaaeey pace autHorizeo veaters |! HARDY & Co. THE CHASE 

25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. ot from Members New York Stock Exchang i ati a 
| sor aie aia ies 64 Wall Street, New York 5 HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY Members New. York Curb Exchange NATIONAL BANK 
| _ HAnever 2-9600 ype BOSTON PHILADELPHIA theoeronaens 30 Broad S New Sida: 4 neeen 
) ©. Chieage Cleveland Troy Albany Buffalo Syracuse as WALL STREET 634 SO. SPRING ST roa t. ew sce: OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK 
SS ~~ Pittsburgh Williamsport Dallas NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES ir : |Fel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733 PE RRS 
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Midland Utilities 
6s of 1938 
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Ai ia Trading Markets, always | Chicago North Shore Sere 
“BOND OBLECT RONICS | & Milwaukee ) SECURITIES 


*. -RAILS Mortgage Bonds : 
BROKERS INDUSTRIALS | Report ‘Abéitbic | Analysis upon request 


| | 
upon request e 
BULL, HOLDEN & C° | | Kobbe,Gearhart &Co.| | Reynolds & Co. HART SMITH & CO. IRA HAUPT & CO 


























Members 

MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE INCORPORATED i 

' : | Members New York Stock Exchange | New York Security Dealers Assn. | eas 

14 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5,N.Y. myst > aii igs ae para 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥. (52 WILLIAM ST., N. ¥. 5 HAnover 2-098¢) Members of Principal Exchanges 
a S Telephone: REctor 2-7400 if Bell Teletype NY’ 1-395 111 Broadway, N. Y. 6 
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Trading Markets in: 


Franklin Stores 
National Airlines 
R. B. Semler, Inc. 


Established 19206 
Members 

New York Security Dealers Ass'n 
Nat'l Ass’n of Securities 


40 Exchange P1., 





Mid-Continent Airlines 


KING & KING 


Dealers, Inc. 
N.Y.5 HA 2-2772 








BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 














WE MUST BUY 
MORE WAR BONDS! 


The Sixth War Loan 
Is Your Call to Arms 


Mitchell ¢ Company 


120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WoOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype | N. Y. 1-1227 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 








*International 
Power Securities 
614s and 7s 
Savoy Plaza 
3/63, 1956 


* Traded on N. Y, Curb Exchange 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-4670 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 








Vanderhoef & Robinson 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 














Byrndun Corp. 


Common 


indiana Limestone 


Income 6s, 1952 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Struthers Wells 


Common & Preferred 


HG. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








Buy at Least 


ONE EXTRA 
| $100 WAR BOND 


Members N. Y. “spay Pw a Dealers pene 
37 Wall St., N. Y. 5 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1 aise 4 & “ 


Sreene.Wompany 


ones: encinommmnatntcicggencitaames 


—— 
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| 115 BROADWAY 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


We Maintain Active Markets in U. S. FUNDS for 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 
STEEP ROCK IRON MINES 


GOoDBODY & Co. ~—s_—s| 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


NORANDA MINES 


een 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 




















AMERICAN 
CYANAMID 


5% Preference 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exrchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 

















Other Obstacles. 


plification of Airplane Design. 


tors. 


owned 
shares 
stock in 

of the 


panies, and/ 
that you had | 
owned 


years? 


There must be 
a lot of profit 


that has been 
operating at 
peak produc- 





Thomas A. Boal 


output eign 
up as fast as it can be turned out, 


Many | shows a diiferent picture. 
people do.jit is in a few brief statements: 
And why not? | 


Aviation Can Meet the Market 


, THOMAS A. BOAL 
Suffens, oA & Associates, Los Angeles 
After Refuting the Fallacy That Airplane Producers Are Making Large 
Profits, Mr. Boal Discusses the Post-War Prospects of the Industry. 
Predicts That “A Good Family Aircar Is Still a Distant Prospect” and 
That Private Ownership of Planes Will Be Restricted by High Costs and 
Asserting That There Is no Threat to Market for 
Planes From the Government’s Surplus, He Looks for Brighter Prospects 
For Manufacturers in More Efficient Production Methods and in Sim- |: 


The past few weeks have seen a flurry of activity in aircraft 
shares on the market, giving evidence of renewed interest by inves- 
Do you*—— 
wish that you | 








and with unlimited financial re- 


some | sources. 
of) 
one | image that the average layman 
major | 
aircraft com- | on news reports of one-thousand- 


That, at least, is the mental 


has of the industry. It is based 


plane raids over enemy territory, 
and figures like 185,000 airplanes 


it for | since Pear! Harbor, and so on. 
the past few | 


Actually, the itself 


Here 


industry 


“The average aircraft stockholder 


| lest $6.62 in market value, and 
gained only $0.54 in dividends in 
in a_ business | 


four years.” And: “ working 


| capital is meager in relation to 
| the 
| The entire net current assets of 
tion; with the | 


obligations of the business. 


the industry would not equal one 
month’s operating costs as yan 
(Continued on page 22 





Academy of 














Trading Markets in 
Railroad 
industrial 

STOCKS & BONDS 


G. A. Saxton & C 


; bol ae 








Tearios ‘NY ie oe 





, inc. 








Political Sci- 
ence at the 
Hotel Astor in 
New York 
City on Nov. 
15. Mr. Ma- 
gill is a mem- 
ber of the law 
firm of Cra- 
vath, Swaine 


was formerly 
Under -Sec- 
retary of the 
U. §S. Treas- 
ury. 

Prior to the 
war, he said, 
taxes were 


Roswell Magill Advocates Changed 
Tax Structure 


Former Treasury Official Urges Repeal of Excess Profits 
Levy and End of Tax on Dividends 


A tax structure that will promote business expansion after .the 
war was advocated and outlined by 


Roswell Magill before the 





& Moore, and; 


from revenue considerations. 
Since the war, he continued, taxes 
have been used not to stimulate 
business activity but to drain off 
all but a very moderate return, 
regardless of the impact on busi- 
ness. But with the end of the 
war, he emphasized, the need will 
exist for a tax structure that will 
not only produce substantial rev- 
enues, but at the same time en- 
courage business expansion. 


“If we have business expansion 
and full employment. after . the 
war,” Mr. Magill stated; “we can 
raise the necessary revenue with- 
out disrupting our economy. Ac- 
tive business and moderate . tax 
rates are a much better prescrip- 


| 





NASD District {3 
Nominating Gomm. 


Irving D. Fish, Chairman of the 
District No. 13 Committee of the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc., 
announces the 
appcintment 
of the follow- 
ing Nominat- 
ing Commit- 
tee: George W. 
Bovenizer, 
Chairman, 
Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; Gail Gol- 
liday, Stone 
& Webster 
and _ Blodget, 
Inc.; Lee M. 
Limbert, 
Blyth & Co., 
Inc., New 
York; Fred- 
erick J. Rabe, 
F. J. Rabe & 
Co.; Walter F. 
Saunders, Dominion Securities 
Corp., New York. 

Nominations will be made to 
fill the terms of office expiring 
next Jan. 15th of the following 
members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Association: James 
Coggeshall, Jr., First Boston 
Corp., New York, and Clarence E. 
Unterberg, C. E. Unterberg & Co., 
New York; and the following 
members of the District No. 13 
Committee:. Frank Dunne, Dune 
& Co., New York; Irving D. Fish, 
Smith, Barney & Co., New York; 
Charles F. Hazelwood, E. H. Rol- 
lins & Sons, Inc., New York; David 
S. Rutty, Sage. Rutty & Co.. Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Wilfred Gonary With 
J. A. Warner, Boston 


. BOSTON, MASS.—J. Arthur 
Warner & Co., 89 Devonshire 
Street, announce that Wilfred G. 
Conary, formerly with the trading 
department . of B. W. Pizzini & 





G. W. Bovenizer 








rCo., Inc.,.in New York City, is 


now associated with their trading 
department in Boston. 


Andrew Mills to Be 
Newhard Gook Partner 


. ST. LOUIS, MO@.—Andrew S. 
Mills will be admitted to part- 
tnership in Newhard, Cook & Co., 
'Fourth & Olive Street, members 








tof the.New York and St. Louis 


Stock Exchanges, on November 
30th. Mr. Mills who is in charge 


STEINER, ROUSE & Co. 


2 
Avondale Mifts * 
Rockwood Co. 
“P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc. 


Bought —- Sold — Quoted 


*Analysis on Request 


Members step York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0700 NY 1-1557 


New Orleans, La.-Birmingham, Ala. 
Direct wires to our branch offices 








Southwest Natural Gas 
Company 
N. E. Public Service 


6s 7s Plain Pfd. 


Chicago Corp. 


Edward A. Purcell & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


65 Broadway WHitehalli 4-8120 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1919 








Central States Elec. (Va.) 


*S% & 5',.°% Debentures 
Common & Preferreds 


Reiter-Foster Oil 
Broadway-Trinity 


4486 w. s. 


*Dealt in on New York Curb Exchange 


Frank C. Masterson & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


64 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Teletype NY 1-1140 HAnover 2-94706 











pam aod 





The Cross Company 
Laclede Christy Clay Products 
Tenn. Ala. & Georgia R. R. 
Indiana Limestone 6s, 1952 


’ 
Memoranda on request 


F.H. Koller & Co., inc. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


NY 1-1026 | 








BArclay 7-0570 
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Macfadden 


Publications, Inc. 


Debenture 6’s, ’68 
$1.50 Pfd. & Com. 


C.E. de Willers & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 




















siya cae frequently) tion than moderate business and |of the firm’s municipal bond de- ||} 120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, N, ¥. 
used aS PI€-/hish tax rates. Therefore, it| partment, in the past was a part-||| REctor 2-7634 Teletype NY 21-2361 
ventive measures, entirely apart (Continued on page 2270) ner in Francis, Bro. & Co. » =o 
ARK, Inc. || aye E 
FASHION PARK, on, | We Buy & Sell Wellman Enamanries astern 
| Makes men’s clothes; “Stein. Bloch”, > 
| “Pashion Park”, etc. Owns Weber & |||) PATHE Company’ « Corporation 


| Heilbroner. Aliso sells to retailers 
everywhere. No reconvyersion prob- 
lem. Attractive postwar outlook. 


All investment dealers should send 
| ood our detailed — 


- Simons, Lisbarm & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


| 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
| HAnover 2-6600 Tele. NY 1-210 














INDUSTRIES 
Troster, Currie «Summers 


Members N. ¥. Security Dealers Ass'n 

74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 : 

Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland |}- 














i Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 








Wo. J. MERICKA & CO. 


Circular on Récusst . 


INCORPORATED 
Members Cleveland Stock Bushange 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 


29 Broadway, New York 6 
WHitehall 4-3640 
* Direct Private Wire to Cleveland 
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Bonds, Pfd. & Com. 


BOUGHT, SOLD & QUOTED 


Kohits Y Torrey 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One WallStreet, New York 5, N, ¥. 




















' and well recognized of these is the battle of small: business 
' to survive. 


H The reconstruction period, with the return .of normal 


in ‘This prineiple was passed as an alleged 


senateniadinendl 


‘Exchange Commission and the National Association of 
Securities Dealers*, two of our regulatory bodies, have been | ; 
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Sixth War Loan 
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The Survival of Small Dasines 
Is an Immediate Responsibility 


SEC Fails to Move to Protect Right of Small Business. to 


Raise Capital Through the Sale of Securities. 


Winning the war does not imply only a_ military 
achievement. There are battles on the home front no. less}. 
important tham those abroad. One of the most’ important 





Realizing this, many agencies are at work attempting. 
to insure this result. Amongst these are various trade 
_ organizations, groups that have united for self-preservation, 

_ and more: particularly our Congress, which through its Com- 
sere on Small Business, has made that aim its chosen). 
wo 


employment conditions, will present immediate, « pressing 
problems. 

Here the securities field has a major responsibility, ' - 
for it must be plain that the ‘flotation of small new — 
capital issues, and the maintenance of a continuing 
market in those issues, is vital im the meeting of these 
problems. The maintenance of healthy, continuous 
markets is imperative because investors will be dis- 
posed to shun the securities of small business entirely 
if it develops that such securities can only be liquidated 
for' a fraction of their initial cost and then possibly 
only after a period of time. 

' Let us reflect for a moment on how the Securities and 


meeting that responsibility. 


In its letters of Oct. 25, and Nov. 9, 1943, the NASD |: 


created a “5% spread principle, ” by tie terms of which 
/spredds taken by dealers in excess of 5% between their 
’ purchase and sales prices laid them apen to disciplinary 
- action by the Business Conduct Committees of that Asso- 





We are interested in offerings of 


| High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-4300 Teletype NY 1-5 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


Simplification of 
Corporate Taxes 


By ROY BLOUGH* 
Director of Tax Research, U. S. Treasury 


Treasury Expert Asserts That Best Method of Simplifying Excess. Profit 
and Capital Stock Taxes Is By Repeal, but Simplification of Corporate 
Income Taxes, Though Requiring Few Changes, Cannot Be Accom- 











plished Because of Policy Considerations. 


Maintains That Taxing Cor- 


porations as Partnerships by Allocating Income to Stockholders Would 
Lomplicate Rather Than Simplify the Problem. Looks for Favorable. 
Progress. Through the Joint. se ictenntpnadie: Tax Simplification by Con-|| 


Asia; | gress and the Treasury. 


To complain about the complexity of our tax laws has almost the 
standing of a natural right. y cahsentaiad it has leng been one 


of our favor- 





‘ite “indoor e taxés are so heavy and so jn- 
Sports... The f tritate that a sufficient number, of 
complaints - auditors and. experts cannot be 
have ~ grown. ' secured by the Government. ‘to 


louder in re- 
cent years, 
But tHey are 
not a new 
story: Consid- 
‘er, for exam- 
ple, this state- 
ment: 

“There is an. 


imperative. 


meed for im- - -+.*Am address made by Dr. 
mediate sim- - Blough before the. Annual.Sym- 
‘plification in : posium om Accounting and Tax- 
the system of ation of the North Carolina Asso- 


‘internal revé- 
nue taxes. The 
un varnished 





Roy Bough 
truth is that the income and prof- 





audit, assess, and settle old claims 
as fast as new claims are created.” 

Those’ words were spoken by 
Dr. T. S. Adams in 1918. Three 
years later Boies Penrose, Chair- 


. man of the Senate Finance Com- 
| mittee, expressed the ambition, 
; reiterated by his successors, 

- write a tax bill that would be 





ciation. of Certified Public Ac- 
eountants at. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
Nov. 17,, 1944. 

( Continued’ on page 2268) 





Post-War Labor Problems 





Robert J. Watt, AFL Representative on National War Labor Board, 


Expresses Confidence That Labor and Management Cam Help Restore 


Veterans to Jobs. Says Both Should Share Responsibility and Not 
“Let Uncle Sam Do It.” 


« Robert J. Watt, International Representative of the American 
Federation of Labor and Labor member of the National War Labor 


Board, deliv- 
ered an ad- 
dress at the 
regular 
monthliy 
meeting of the 
New York 
City Control 
of the Con- 
lers Institute 
of America, 








On 


and joint responsibility of labor 
and management in establishing 
and maintaining normal and 


stable industrial relations im the) 
| post-war period. 


“I strongly urge the application 


of the prineiples of democracy to 





the fabric of our eeonomic: sys- | 
“ET urge | 


tem,” Mr. Watt declared. 


; that. labor and management be 


| 





| Dale may know how to do it in 


-s LICHTENSTEIN 


AND COMPANY 


HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE 





personal relations, but we know 
how to do it in the market. Our 
secret is to make bids on stocks 
and bends that friends and people 
are stuck with! 


Obsolete Securities Dept. 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-6551 











TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED . 


Complete Statistical Information 





L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers a, 


, 39 i 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 
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U. S. Finishing H 


Pfd. & Com. 


United Piece Dye 


Pfd. & Com. 


ASPINOOK 


CONSOLIDATED 
TEXTILE 


Bought — Sold 


J.B. Reilly a Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. — 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
REctor 2-5288 ; 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wire to Los Angeles 




















Buy MORE 
War Bonds 
NOW! 


Hinzoc é “es 


memuels New Bb Security Dealers Ass n 


70 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Beli System Teletype NY 1-84 











SUGAR SECURITIES 


Private Wire to Boston 


Inquiries Invited in 




















ciatidén. No account was taken of whether such trans-" 
-actions resulted in a profit. Oveeet formed no a ks of 
the calculation. ISDE; 

yardstick or 


_interpretation by the Board of Governors, when it .was in 
fact a rule and, under the NASD’s by-laws and the Moleney 
* Act, it should have been submitted to the members: of that. 
association for their approval or disapproval. 
. When we consider that in a recent release of. the 
SEC (Statistical Series—“Cost of Flotation of Equity 
Securities by Small Business”—Release No, 744, Oct. 


*Constitutes a resuscitation of the NRA Code Authority in the 
investment. sere viten 7 possible through the == re ti ! 
: wae - (Gontinued.on page 2267) — siie 











— 


ets 











C‘rcular on request 


Holt, ROSE & TROSTER 


Fstchlished 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-7400 











held on Thurs- ‘freed of political interference as|1| New England Se | 
day evening, completely as possible. I urge that om Securities | 
Nov. 9 1944, labor and management. be encour- * 
in bg at aged i save’ wea oeitiod 
mont Plaza _im . industry a aecredited |} ' sis 
Hotel Mr. delegates, democratically chosen DUN NE & co. 
Watt devoted to represent their respective sides, |} embers: New York Security Dealers Assn 
a large part I urge that economic self-govern- 25 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
of his. address ment be linked to civil govern- Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 | 
‘to’'the need of pobert 2 Watt | ment only through the mainte- : 
cooperation. (Continued. on. page 2247) inom 
- 7 
| PANAMA COCA-COLA Public National ok | 
Dividends declared 1944 to date — $2.75 &° st Co 
Dividends 1943 - $4.86 : 
1942 - 3.6 
Third aertes analysis 
Approximate selling price—27 F available on request 








C. E. Siicibein & Co. 


3 Stiae wo Ass'n. 
Se ork 6, N. ¥° 
3565 




















Teletype: NY 1-375 
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Wirp & C0. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 





Aetna Life 

American Hardware* 

Auto Car 

Bendix Home App. 

Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 


Emerson Radio 
Liberty Aircraft New 


Nu-Ename! 

Philip Carey 

Pollak Manufacturing 
Purolator 

Scovill Mfg.* . 
Standard Stoker 

Talon Inc. 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
Triumph Explosives 
Wickwire Spencer 


| 
| Moxie* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Merchants Distilling * 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| INDUSTRIALS f 


Aetna Standard Eng. 


Amer. Window Glass, Com. & Pfd. | 


Bird & Son* 
British Gaumont 
| Brockway Motors 
Buda Co. 
Cons. Cement “A”* 
| Drackett Co. 
Eagie Fire Insurance 
Eastern Corporation 
| Federal Machine & Welding 
Gleaner Harvester 
Great American Industries * 
| Haskelite Mfg. Co. 
Loft Candy 
Magazine Repeating Razor 
| Marmon Herrington 
Mokan 
| Oxford Paper 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms 
| Ri oker* 
H. H. Robertson. Co. 
Teokheim Oil Tank & Pump 
| United Drill “A” & “B”’ 


Truck Lines 





suauvama M iis* 
Aspinook Corp. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Botany Worsted, Com. & Pfd. 
Consolidated Textile 
Goodall Sanford 
H. & B. Amer. Machine, Pfd.* 
Merrimac Mills 
almer Bros. 
U. S. Finishing, Pfd. 
United Piece Dye, Com. & Pfd. 
Wyandotte Worsted 


UTILITIES 


Amer. — & Power & Wrnts. 
Birmingham Gas ‘ 
Conn. Light ot age Com. 





| Cons. 
Derby =. a Electric 
Federal Water 
| lliinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
lowa Southern Util.. Com. 
Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
| Portland Elec. pomer Prior Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 
ueensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
| lic Natural Gas 
Southwest Natural Gas 


| ELECTRONICS 


f Du-Mont Lab. “A”* 
General Instrument* 
International Detrola* 


Pees Radio & Tel. * 
ae Signal. 
emcees FRACTIONS 


k 
| rege” on Request 


Sic 


WARD & CO. 


EST 1926 
Members N Y. Security Dealers Ass» 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 °\v: 


Direct ‘Phone to Philadelphia 
"PHONES 
. Harti'd 611L. 














FIRST OF NEW YORK Riverside Cement 
CORPORATION Class A 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5 $1.25 Cumulative Participating 
HAnover 2-7793 Market 12 - 13 


_DENVER 





BOSTON, MASS. 





An Outstanding Cement Stock 
With a Dividend Arrearage 


Circular sent upon request 














| We will buy or sell the following: | 
| Aircraft Mechanics Inc. 
Alma Lincoln Mining 
Cresson Cons. Gold 
Empire Lee Mining 
Holly. Oil Co. 

Kinney Coastal Oi1 
United Gold Mines 


B. E. SIMPSON & co. 


Denver 2, Colo. 
p30 California Bldg. KEystone 3101 























PHILADELPHIA 

















J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


wishes to announce that LERNER & CO 
| MR. GEORGE A. SEARIGHT 10 FSOSTON 9, MASS. 
H Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 
has been appointed 
il Manager of the Trading Department ! CHICAGO 
|| November 1, 1944 | -THHCARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 
Re me oe ew pelts _ ae 4 e 
4| Wholesale Distributors 
Middie West —— Pacific Coast 
WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT UNDERWRITERS 
WILFRED G. CONARY ; SECONDARY MARKET 
(FORMERLY WITH B. W. PIZZINI & CO., INC.) DISTRIBUTION 
IS NOW ASSOCIATED WITH OUR TRADING DEPARTMENT CHICAGO3 LOS ANGELES 14 
iN BOSTON 1} 135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. 
Randolph 3002 CG 362 Trinity 3908 




















Crompton & Knowles . 
Loom Works 
Common 


Eastern Corporation 


Memo on Request. 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia-and 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 


Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 


N. Y. Telephone—-WHitehall 3-7253. 











An Outstanding 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. CORTLANDT 7-9400 Post War Stock 








Long-Bell Lumber 


Farmer and Banker In America’s|| = °°" 


(Circular sent upon request) 


Democracy ek, 
By W. RANDOLPH BURGESS* | COMSTOCK & Co. | 


Vice-Chairman of Board, National City Bank of New York CHICAGO 4 
President, American Bankers Association 231 So. LaSalle St. | Dearborn 1501 


Leading Banker Points Out That Both Bankers and Farmers Face ||} ___sst¥pe CG257_| 


Equally the Danger of a Government Controlled Economy Which Leads 
Away From Democracy and Private Enterprise. 








It is appropriate that the first meeting this year of the Agricul- 
tural Commission of the American Bankers Association should be FRED. W. FAIRMAN Co. 
held in Mem-®— Steckaie 


_ phis as a great 
center. of 
Southern ag- 
ricuiture,a 
center from 
whitch have 
come many 
leaders in the 
Association. 
Farmer and 
banker have 
many common 
interests. A 
very large 
proportion of 
the 15,000 
banks which 
are members 
of the event 
u ates: ican Bankers 
W. R. Burgess Association 
are rural banks, serving agricul- 
ture, and many of their senior 
officers are also farmers. 


But the point of kinship I want 
to suggest today is that both 
farmer and banker are vitally in- 
terested in the preservation of a 
true democracy in America which 
‘protects the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and the rights of private 
enterprise. The American democ- 
racy began in simple agricultural 
communities with the town meet- 
ing and common participation in 
the affairs of government. The 
farmer is the great exemplar of 
private enterprise in its purest 
form. The banker has kinship 
with the farmer in a vigorous ad- 





jherence to the private enterprise 


system. From his familiarity with 
many kinds of business the banker 





*An address made by Mr. Bur- 
gess before the Memphis Chamber 
of Commerce luncheon held in 
connection with the Agricultural 
Commission Conference of the 
American Bankers Association, 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 16, 1944. 


(Continued on page 2248) 


Giore Forgan to Admit Chinen. Siow, Bareanee 
Fennelly and Vogel Firm Trading Markets 
CHICAGO, ILL.—John F. Fen- Interstate Aircraft 


nelly and Rudolph E. Vogel will 
become partners in Glore, Forgan 
& Co., members of the New York 


Engineering Corp. 
Garrett Corp. 


Stock Exchange, as of December 
ist. Both will make their head- |. 7°8 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


quarters at the firm’s Chicago of- CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
fice, 135 South La Salle Street. In Telephone Randolph 4068 


Bell System CG 537 





the past Mr. Fennelly was a part- 

_ pong a Forgan & Co. Mr. 
ogel has been with the company . 

for a number of years; prior to DALLAS 

va cari poche with it he Priv rT enact cteida RS 
ice-President of the Continental Bought — Sold — Quoted 

Illinois necneet Pen! Bank & Trust Co. ‘ 











Dr. Pepper 
Republic Insurance 
Jones Heads [ jept. of Southern Union Gas Common 
\}| So’western Pub. Serv. Com. & Pfd. 
Van Alstyne, ate Co. . North Texas Company 
James B. Jones, Jr., recently re- Galveston-Houston Company 


tired from the’ Army Air Forces ‘ 
oA .* Major, has’ become associated All Texas Utility Preferred Stocks: 


Van Alstyne, Noel & Co.. 52|] Check us on Southwestern Securities 
Wall Street, New York City,| 
members of the New York Stock RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CO. 
Exchange, as“Manager of the Sta- DALLAS, TEXAS 
tistical Department. Prior to en-| Houston . San Antonio 
tering the armed services, Mr. | 
donee yeaah muse a a oars ex- 
p nee in the financial district 
and was at one time a partner in i L. Moorman Joins 


479 ¥3, 


or ___ |Nat’l Sec, & Research 


Rail Situation ‘Douglas Laird, , VicesPresid “8 

Pai : .y. | in charge of sales ational Se- 
tis, poi Tckerg reg gg bl Gi, curities & Research Corporation, 
members of the New York Stock 120. Broadway, Ras oe kek el 
Exchange and other leading ex- | 2®nounces that L. Lawrence Moor- 
changes, have issued a bulletin on | ™#" has joined that ae ane i 
the class I railroads discussing | 26, Wholesale, representative for 
the present situation and outlook. dowd: on f indy oe pohly ciated with 
Copies of this interesting release Was sORmeriy 4 

Standard & Poor’s and has had 

















may be had from the firm upon. yeorr’ cvrerience in the invest- 
request. iment business. 











— rs meme —— +> 





We have a continuing interest in: 


American-La France- 
F oamite | 
Common Stock | 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 | 

Private Phone. to N. Y. C. 
__COrtlandt 7-1202 











Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Botany Worsted Mills 


Pretererd & Class A 





| Warner Co. pfd. & com. 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE | 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 | 
Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73. 




















First Camden Net. Bk. & Tr. Co. Stk. &. War. 
Chelten Corporation 
Ninth Pank & Trust Co. 
Real Estate Trust Co. 
Corn Exchange Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co. 
Penna. Co. for Ins. on Lives, etc. 
Phila. Record Common 


F. J. MORRISSEY & CO. 
1510 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA . 
Phila. Phone N. Y. Phone Boston Phone 
Rittenhouse 8500 Whitehall 4-1234 Enterprise 2050 
Bell System Teletype PH'279 





by 


John Irving Shoe | 


Common & Preferred 


Allan Wood Steel Pfd. 
Pa. & New York Canal & R. R. 


4s, 4%s & 5s 


Lehigh Valley R. R. 


Annuity 44s & Gs 


Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Penington, Colket & Co. 











123 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Paz 
Phila. Phoiie '\ New York Photie 


Pennypacker 7700 Hanover 2-0340 
Teletype PH 180 
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$10 par (callable 


| 74 Trinity Place, 





AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 
6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
Dividend Aug. 31, 1944 $.60 (Arrears. $4.05) 


Selling price—12 
Circular on Request 


HorRosE GTROSTER, 


Established 1914 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 





at 14 plus arrears) 


New York 6, N. Y. 
Teletype: NY 1-375 








ST. LOUIS 





Srix & Go. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


5O9 OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts 1,Mo. 


Members St. Louls Stock Exchange 














Randall Company 


“B”’ Common 


Fonda, Johnstown 


& Gloversville 
VTC 


George R.Cooley «Co. 
INC. 


Established 1924 
52 William St., New York 5 
Telephone WHitehall 4-3990 
Teletype NY 1-2419 «+ 











Brook and Grabs 
Reelected Directors 
Of Cleveland Reserve 


George C. Brainard, Chairman 
of the board of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland, has an- 





George D. Crabbs 


Frank F.. Breoks 


nounced the re-election to the 
board of Frank F. Brooks, Presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
at Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
George D. Crabbs, Board Chair- 
man of the Philip Carey Manu- 
facturing Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Both Mr. Brooks, a class A di- 
rector, and Mr. Crabbs, a class B 
director, were unopposed in the 
election, which was conducted 
among the larger member banks 
of the Fourth Federal Reserve 
District. Each was chosen for a 
term’ of: three _ years, beginning 
Jan. 1, 1945. 


rr 
| Registration Postponed 
The etfective date of the regis- 
tration of Charles A. Massie, doing 
business as D. J, McMillen & Co., 
a sole proprietorship of 32 Broad- 
wayy(New Mork City, has been 
postpened until Nov. 26 by ‘the 
Secuyies and Exchange Commis- 
sion. eine Massie, in his applica- 


tion --ter-~breker-dealer registra-_ 
tion,_stated that from. May, 1937, | 


to December, 1943, he was em- 
ployed asa trader, salesman and 
managerof-Charles Hughes & Co., 
Inc., whose. registration the SEC 
revoked on July 19, 1943. 
oo 


| — 


_ Stoker for Post-War 
Standard Stoker Co. common 
-stock offers attractive post-war 
possibilities, according to a new 
Bar rcresieat boned by Otis & 
/Co.,.. Terminal. rhe tices veland, 
aie Conies. of (ype Sm 
‘dum 


ferris as ben 
i! 


a eee 


We deal in 


Pittsburgh 


Railways 
t BONDS & STOCKS 


Special study on request 





FIRST OF NEW YORK 
CORPORATION 
70 Pine Street, New York 5 
| Telephone: HAnover 2-7793 











George Searight With | 
First of New York Corp. 


First of New York Corporation, 
70 Pine St.. New York City, an- 
nounces that George A. Searight 
has been appointed manager of 
the trading department. . Mr. Sea- 
right was formerly in charge of 
the industrials and tractions de- 
partment for the New York office 
of T. J. Feibleman & Co. Prior 
thereto he was with Tellier & Co., 
and Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. 

Mr. Searight’s new telephone 
number is Hanover 2-7793. 


James W. Bounds Is 
Now With Courts Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


ATLANTA, GA—James W. 
Bounds has become _ associated 
with Courts & Co., 11 Marietta 
Street, _N. W., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Bounds was formerly a partner in 
Bounds, Pool & Co. which was 
ia gen upon the death of Mr, 

ool. 





G. F. Monahan Now Is 
With Joseph Farol! 


Gerald F. Monahan. has become} 
associated with Joseph Faroll & 
Co., 29 Broadway, New York City, ! 
members of the New York Stock 


meen iy i yt onaham was for- 


ing’ débartment 





—what we offer 


| 
| 
| 
t 
| 


operation with dealers is 


ance possibl é. 


dealers. 


dl both—and whatever is to your advantage, is also to 
ours, We'll make every effort to provide you with 


the securities you need, and give every other assist- 


When you're pressed for time in closing a trade, 
or when you can use solid statistical help, get in 


touch with us—to our mutual benefit. 


There’s Nothing 
“Subject” About — 


Definite, practical 


“firm” with us. 


Here’s our idea of good business: We realize that 
cooperation between dealers should be profitable to 





68 William Street 
NEW YORK 5 


PUBLIC UTILITY, 


national Commercial Relations the 
Britain in Financing Operations in 
Development. 


business and 
commercial . 


relatio t- 
and Ms a, 
with ope © 


and» 

Britain, 

great. Pacific 
Dominions, 
and with In- 
dia, China, | 
Southeast 
Asia and the 
East Indies. 

To begin- 
with I hardly 
think I need 
to argue with _ 
this group, or 
with the West 
Coast in gen- 








of the New ae of Macku- 
bin, W@2Sw jo: 
A 2 ti 
Robt: ‘Cease Now With 
Cohu & Torrey in Newark 
NEWARK, N. J.—-Cohu & Tor- 
rey, 24 Commerce St., members 
of the New York Stock. Exchange. 


wae 


has’ become associated with them. 





may be had from the, firm ‘In’ the past Mr. Cease wds with 
upon request. 10 *, 





Burr & Co. sg 


announce that Rebert Cobb Cease |: 


eral, about the Charles P. Taft 

importance of foreign trade in our 
economy. I eannot agree with 
those who think foreign trade is 
going to take up the entire slack 
left by the reconversion of busi- 





before the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal., 
November 15, 1944. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


-| operations. 
-| going to start off at three times 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 10 





GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
AND INVESTMENT 


STOCKS 





International Trade Restoration 


By CHARLES P. TAFT* 
Director, Wartime Economic Affairs, Dept. of State 


Government Official Sees in Post-war Restoration of Normal Inter- 


Most Difficult Business Problem in 


the World’s History. Sees Need to Assist War-torn European Nations 
| in Economic Rehabilitation and Particularly Urges That We Aid Great 


the Period of Restoration Because 


Great Britain Is Our Best Customer and Unless Aid Is Given, It May 
Resort to “State. Trading.”’ Sees Concern of U. S. in Chinese Economic 


Today I want to tell you in detail something about the problems 
which face us, when the war stops, in the restoration of normal 
@ 





ness and industry to peacetime 
It certainly is not 


prewar levels. But it is essential 
to our prosperity. Ten percent is 


‘|only rough average of the rela- 
_| tion of foreign trade to total trade 
‘|and many items of importance 


run far higher. Pacific North- 


_| western wheat used to be 60% to 


70% export,.and prunes from here 
in California went abroad to the 
extent of 43% of the crop. I have 


~| noticed. some. attention paid. re- 


cently by Westerners to the re- 
tention of these great industrial 
plants that have n set up 
here in the West for war work. 
Clearly .an export market is as 
good in securing that objective as 
one in the United States. So we 





start in agreement that fereign 


trade is important. 

I don’t like the emphasis on 
| exports, -however, in all our talk 
about foreign trade. It wasn’t ex- 


ports by themselves that built our 
*An address made by Mr. Taft} foreign trade; it was imports we} 
wanted so much that we went a/ 
long way.to get them. The search 
{ 


(Continued on page 2250) 
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» CANADIAN | 
SECURITIES 





a 


| 
| 
| 
} 


Abitibi P. & P.5, 1953 
Algoma Cent. Hud. Ry. 5, 1959 
Aldred Inv. 4%, 1967 | 
Ass’d Tel. & Tel. 51, 1955 
Canadian Pac. Rwy. 4, 1949 
Canadian Pac. Rwy. 34, 1951 
Canada S. S. 5, 1957 
Cons. Paper 54, 1961 | 
Dominion Square 4,1953 | 
| Int’l Hydro Elec. 6, 1944 
| Montreal Power 312, 1956-73 
| Power Corp. 41/2, 1959 
Shawinigan 4, 1961 
“Soo” 5l/e, 1978 . 
Steep Rock Iron 51/2, 1957 

















HART SMITH & CO. 


| 52 WILLIAM St,,N. ¥.5 MHAnover 2-0080 
Bell Teletype NY-1-395 — 

New York Montreal Toronto 

| sie: 




















Back the Attack! 


Buy U. S$. Treasury 
6th War Loan 
Bonds 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incerporated 
Members N. Y¥. Security Dealers -Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y¥. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















6th | 
WAR LOAN 


Buy | 
| That Extra Bond 

| Now 

GupE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 

















f Wall St., New York 5, N. ¥. 
[Digds 47000 __Teletype NY 1-955 








American Maize Products Co. 
General Tin Investment 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 


Lion Match 
Ohio Match 














Incorporated 

Members N. Y.. Security. 

63 Wall Street New York 
$ Bell Teletype NY 1 sa 
rT ese 

i faxens<) 

ttsmistat? 

; ovens 


« 










Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 





ana at 
3d MO v7 2 


FARR & co. 


| 
| New York Stock Exchange 
| New York Coffee &. Sugar Exchange 
| 
/ 


+ 











120 WALL ST., NEW YORK | 
SUGAR SECURITIES 


_ Quotations Upon Request 
i 


}| - TEL. HANOVER 2.9612 | 

















_ Telétype Ni ¥..1-2123 
Sree ; 


YOHT 3 


a SNE 


rst % 
a3 : H 








pe oe 
Key ae . ¥% 
Tae 5 & Be & Se ooee 
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Northern States Power (Del.) 


; 6% & 7% Preferreds 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Paine, Wepper, Jackson & Curtis 


ESTABLISHED 13879 











Public Utility Securities 
Brooklyn Union Gas 


President .Clifford E. Paige of the Brooklyn Union Gas Co. ad- 
dressed the members of the New York Society of.Security Analysts 
on Nov. 13, and the following is largely summarized from his inter- 


esting talk: 


The gas business in Brooklyn is nearly 100 years old, and the 


fires that were lighted 
ex t4§nguished 

—except for 

focal inter- 

ruptions, the 

company’s 

service has 

been continu- 

ous during all 

that time. The 

eompany. 
serves nearly 

3,000,000 peo- 

ple, supplying 

30 of the 32 

wards in 

Brooklyn, as 

‘well as two in 

Queens. The 

naumber of 

meters now in 

service, over 

782,000, is an 

all-time high. Gas is produced in 
two. plants, the Citizens Works 
making water gas, and the Green- 
point Works producing both water 
gas and eoke-oven gas; the latter 
is one of the most modern plants 
in the country. Coke, oil and 
eoal are used as raw materials. 
‘The company produces coke as a 
ty-product from coal-gas manu- 
facture, a portion being used by 
the company and the balance 
(about 330,000 toms a year) being 
sold. The company uses about 
350,000 tons of coal and 40,000,000 
gallons of oil a year. 


The question of the feasibility 
of bringing natural gas into Breok- 
iyn is often raised. Mr. Paige 
stated: “We would have to bay 
the gas at a low enough rate to 
write down our existing equip- 
ment, besides we would have to 
keep this equipment as standby 
until there was more assurance of 
esontinuity of supply than we 
would dare assume on the basis 
of one pipeline furnishing our 
entire needs. Our distribution 
system, we believe, would. be 
quite satisfactory. Our appliances 
would have to be adjusted. Prob- 
ably. here, as elsewhere, it would 
ve found that a mixture of manu- 


Clifford E. Paige 


factured and natural gas would. 


be better than sending out natural 
gas straight. A major considera- 
tion is whether or not the author- 
aties would be willing to have 
such a wide national use of nat- 
ural gas on the theory that to 
extend and expand its use might 
a this natural resource pre- 
maturely?” 

In the carly days of the gas 





nearly * century ago have never been 





TaaLinéas it was used almost en- 
tirely for lighting, but with the 
advent of electricity this business 
largely disappeared, and the in- 
dustry was only saved by transi- 
tion to a cooking: load.- More re- 
cently large increases in gas sales 
have occurred for industrial pur- 
poses, for water heating and for 
refrigeration. House heating is 
also relatively new, but the recent 
heavy demand for house-heating 
equipment has of course been due 
largely to shortages .of oil -and 
coal. Out of the thousands of in- 
stallations sold for heating in the 
past, rejections have been not} 
over 1%, because the company’s | 
engineers. and salesmen recom- 
mend gas-heating only where the 


place to be heated is reasonably 


insulated and where results are} 


believed to be advantageous. 
Hence, the company’s staif has 
built up a reputation for relia- 
bility. 

Regarding industrial sales, the 








company’s research men_ think 
that five years after the end of 
the war gas sales may increase 
from about 26,500,000,000 cubic 
feet per annum to around 30,000,- 
000,000, which at present rates 
would produce increased reve- 
nues of about $2,000,000 (present 
revenues are around $25,500,000). 
This gain would depend largely 
on the prices of competing fuels. 
The company is continuously en- 


gaged in research to improve 
operating methods, cheapen the 
cost of gas, and develop new 


chemical uses for coal-tar and 
other by-products. 


Extensive gas research is also 
being conducted by the American 
Gas Association, the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, and by mak- 
ers of gas appliances. One of the 
outstanding developments of re- 
cent years has been the C/P (Cer- 
tified Performance) range. The 
Servel Company, which devel- 
oped the Electrolux gas refrigera- 
tor, has been experimenting ex- 
tensively with year-round air- 
conditioning equipment for homes. 
Because Brooklyn is so largely a 
city of apartment houses (with 
home developments largely in the 
cheaper class) the prospects for 
installing expensive equipment of 
the Servel type may not offer 
great possibilities for increased 
gas sales. 

Several other 


interesting in- 


Portland Electric Power 6s 1950 
Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 
Associated Gas & Electric Corp. debs. 
Lincoln Building Corp. 512s 1963 
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Bond Trader Wanted 
Our clients who are well known bond brokers on-the New York Stock 
Exchange seck the services of an outstanding bond man as manager of 
their listed bond department. An interesting and, remunerative proposi- 


tion is available to the applicant who can qualify. Apply in strict con- 
fidence; by letter only. -The present staff’ is aware of this advertisement. 


. Address. JEH-in care of 
i} ALBERT FRANK - GUENTHER LAW, 
? Advertising 


INC, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Lee-Willen & Go. Is 
Formed in New York 


Martin L. Levy and Michael J. 
Willen have formed Lee-Willer: 
& Co., successors to Godfrey & 
Co. The firm will deal in over- 
the-counter securities, specializ- 


real estate bonds and whole mort- 
gages. Offices are at 135 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





Southern Business Trip 
Ernst & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members. of -the 


other exchanges, announce -. that 
Murray Barysh has returned. to 
his desk from a Southern business 
trip. 

















Booms & Depressions 

A. W.-Smith- &«Co.:, Inc., 111 
Devonshire St., Boston 9, Mass., 
| are distributing the .1945 edition 


“Business Booms and Depressions 


Since 1775.” Copies of this inter- 
of the long-range business chart, 
esting chart may be had upon re- 
quest from A. Ww. Smith & Co. 


ventions are promised for. the 
post-war period, however. One ig 


jan arrangement for the operation 


of a laundry drier in connection 
with a gas range, which is so simple 
that it probably can be used with 
almost any range and will. pro- 
vide perhaps the greatest. single 
addition to the convenience of the 
housewife since the oven temper- 
ature regulator. Another inven- 
tion is a damper control on house- 
heating installations which will 
cut down heat losses when a fur- 
nace is out of operation, by clos- 
ine the flue to the chimney. 
Regarding the company’s finan- 
cial position, the recent bond re- 
funding operations have improved 
the set-up and facilitated resump- 


‘ition of dividends on the common 


stock. The future trend ‘of the 
company’s earning power is‘ dif- 
ficult to predict. While the oes 
of the: fuel shortage appears | 

be over, it remains possible. of 
course that fuel prices may ‘rise 
in future. The company’s” coal 
bill is around $5,000,000 a “year, 
oil costs about $2,500,000," and 
wages and salaries approximate 
$8,500,000. The company has near- 
ly 800 former employees in the 
armed forces, and those who wish 
to return to the company. will be 
reemployed. All employees taken 
on during the war have. been on. 
a temporary basis, and the sales 
and _ construction departments 
should absorb a good part of any 


post-war surplus. | 
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ADVERTISING 
In All Its Branches 


Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law | 


Incorporated 
New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 





ing in title company certificates; 
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Murray Barysh Back From: 

New ‘York Stock Exchange and, 


authoritiés 
| this «field, 











Pres. Alan Lauckner 
Of Internal Auditors 
Announces New Book 


Publication of a new book, “In- 
ternal Auditing-—Philosophy and 
Practice”, by The Institute of In- 
ternal Auditors, has just been an- 
nounced by 
Alan Lauck- 
ner, President 
of the Insti- 
tute -and” As- 
sistant Vice- 
President of 
the Central 
Hanover Bank 
and: Trust- Co. 
of “New York: 
A symposium 
of .papers and 
addresses’ by 

‘jn 
this 
volume ; gives 
an enlighten- 
ing inttoduc- 
tion to the 
philosophy of 
of internal 
auditing, and graphically explains 
the functions of this increasingly 
important business aid. 

Edited by Charles J. Fue, Gen- 
eral. Auditor, of The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, the book is 
an. informative, stimulating expo- 
sition of modern trends in an old 
profession which has now adapted 
itself to play a vital part in. ia- 
dustrial organization and manage- 
meént. It is directed to executives, 
accountants, auditors, and others 
concerned with the practical ap- 
plication of internal auditing. 
‘Auditing techniques, relation of 
internal auditing to management 
and to public accounting, the 
viewpoint of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and in- 
ternal auditing’s war and post- 
war opportunities, are fully cov- 
er 


-_ 





Alan Lauckner 


Attrac tive Situations 

_ Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared. circu-. 
to lars: on séveral. situations. which | 
eumrently offer attractive possi- 
bilities; the firm believes. Copies 
of these ‘circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Waré 
& Co. upon request: 

“Du Mont’ Laboratories “A”: 
Merchants Distilling; General In- | 
strument; Great American Indus- 
tries; © “Massachusetts Power & 
Light $2 preferred; Majestic Ra- 
dio; Magnavox Corp.; Electrolux: 
Brockway Motors;’ Scoville Mfg.; 
Bird & Sons; Cons. Cement “A”; 
Riley. Stoker; Alabama Mills, Inc.; 
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American Hardware, and H. & B.} 
oo guerigee Machine 


PAT A 


| WECK CUTLERY. Inc. | 


1138 Fulton St. 45 Nassau St. 


{| house. Thoroughly familiar . 


} Box N23, The Commercial - 





CO, 7-1176 RE. 2-9192 


Long. established investment 
firm, Members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, have an 
epening. in their retail sales de- 
partment for two salesmen 
with proven records. We main- 
tain an unlisted trading depart- 
ment and will co-operate by 
furnishing ideas and valuable 
leads. Please write to arrange 
for an interview. Our organiza- 
tion has been.advised of this 


advertisement. Address our 
Advertising Agents: 
Desk 14 
Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc. 


131 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y. 








BOND 
TRADER 


Some experience; oppor- 
tunity of developing sub- 


stantial business with 
active, growing invest- 
ment dealer. Salary. 


Telephone TR 5-4094. 








Assistant Trader 


Wanted by established over- 
_the-counter house. Knowl- 
| edge operating teletype. Good | 
| pay and epportunities. | 


Box G11 Chronicle 
25 Sprucr St., N. Y. 








s 
Unlisted Trader 
WANTED 
By aggressive over-the-coun- 
_ der firm, preferably one with : 
_¢lientele. Drawing account | 
against commission. | 





Box J 5 Chronicle 
25 Spruce 8t., N.Y. 











small Stock Exchange and 
Curb member or with old 
established over-the-counter. , 
with all unlisted markets. 
& Financial Chrenicle, 25 
Spruce Street, New York 8, 
N. ¥. 














“Situation Trader” 


Available for developing “NEW 
BUSINESS.” Has ideas and 
good connections. Is well 
known. Experienced in both 
listed and unlisted securities. 
Profit sharing arrangement 
agreeable. Interview upon re- 
auest. Box S9, Commercial & 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Spruce 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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‘Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 


New Securities — When Issued 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Arbitrage Circular upon Request 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


‘Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. 
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Telephone REctor 2-7340 


ela Labor Problems 


(Continued from page 2243) 


nance of basic standards and 
through the participation of pub- 
‘lic ‘representatives to bring: the 
consumers’ voice to the conference 
table of labor and. management.” 

Continuing, Mr. Watt said: “We 
face the problem of establishing 
a basis for industrial relations 
which -will enable America to 
establish and maintain: a national 
income of at least 150 billion dol- 


~lars. ‘That would mean a degree 
‘of industrial production and dis- 


tribution which will afford jobs 


‘for all who want to work, and 


“goods and services for all’ who 


need ‘them. 


“Of course, it is not possible in 

a free system such as ours. to pro- 
vide completely full-time em- 
ployment for all:who seek work. 
Some in-between unemployment 
‘is necessary if we aim to preserve 
‘our full freedoms. Even during 
the peak demand for labor during 
this war, nearly a million people 
were registered as unemployed 
‘and seeking work. That is why a 
sound system of social insurance 
is needed ‘to provide for those 
who cannot find work. But. it 
does mean that we must utilize 
the services of all. those now 
‘working for war, whether in the 
armed services or the factory, and 
who are available after the war 
-for employment. 
_ “TY believe this involves the 
maintenance of wage rates and 
price values. We have had con- 
siderable inflation. If we are to 


_carry our present debt burden, we 


must protect the values of goods 
and services from cut-throat com- 
‘ petition.- I believe collective bar- 
-gaining and good labor-manage- 
ment relations will be as neces- 
sary to do this job for the welfare 
of decent business after the war 
as it is for labor. 


“To preserve our consumer 
buying power, I suggest that there 


_should be an adjustment in wage 


rates to sustain the purchasing 


‘power of the American worker. 
-I believe the productivity of labor 
_has increased enough to justify an 


increase during the reconversion 
period. We must also face the 


‘problem of jobs for all who want 


‘to work for wages. 

“In the typical American com- 
“munity there will be one service 
‘man returning for every four or 
five workers employed. There will 
be one war worker for every four 
or five now employed who will 
get back to producing consumers’ 
~goods instead of instruments of 
war. Jobs or job changes will 
have to be found’ for two out of 
.every four or five wage earners in 
every: community. 





“I am confident that labor and 
management can help to assure a 
fair deal for returning veterans 
with jobs at which: they-can: Sart 
a decent and constantly: improv- 
ing standard of tiving. It will take 
more than a G-I Bill of Rights té 
do that. We will need: the’ simple 
democratic mechanism of , labor 
and management cooperation’. if 
the reemployment rights of: vet- 
erans are to be more-than: prom- 
ises. 

“Instead of the complicated »le- 
gal procedures in. the G-I-. Bill. of 
Rights, and the almost daily«in- 
terpretations by the boys. who 
know all the prices and few of 
the values, labor - management 
machinery would be accessible 
and speedy, with. simple proce= 
dures which would be. understood: 
by the ordinary veteran and’ war 
worker. We hope it is not ~-too 
late to avoid the complicated: and, 
perhaps lengthy legal procedures 
and expensive dealings. with : law- 
yers which may result in discour- 
aging veterans from efforts to ob- 
tain their rights. 

“It is my. sincere belief that the. 
fundamental long-range interests 
of labor and industry are parallet 
and mutually. dependent. Labor 
needs capital and. capital < needs, 
labor, and free democratic Amer-. 
ica needs both. Together we must 
help our system keep the wheels 
moving and the gears. meshed. 
Our whole future depends upon 
our ability to avert a post-war 
boom followed by a disastrous: de- 
pression. 

“We must share the responsibil- 
ity, or be prepared to let Uncle 
Sam take over the job. If we let 
Uncle Sam do it, he will not be 
our uncle much longer, or even 


our cousin. He will then be known 
as Comrade Sammy or Fuehrer 
Sam. 

“That is why it is time for us 
to get together and work out in 
our own nation a system of demo- 
cratic controls which will keep 
our tremendous machinery under 
control. We must plan so that our 
huge dynamo will generate pro- 
duction power to sustain purchas- 
ing power, which in turn will 
keep the production power in 
operation. It may be the toughest 
job we have ever faced, because it 
is the job of freeing the spirit 
of enterprise to the highest level 
of activity — and yet remaining 
under the self-control of the 
peeple who are free to enter- 
prise.” 
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be $13,987,219 of fixed 
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Railroad Securities 
One of the oldest of the railroad insolvencies took a step forward 
towards ultimate reorganization last week when an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission examiner issued a proposal for Central of Georgia 
Railway. Nearly 12 years ago the road went into equity receivership 


and more than four years ago the proceedings were transferred to 
The time remaining before actual 


bankruptcy under Section 77. 





‘consummation of reorganization® 
must: still be measured in years. 


0 Hearirigs must be held on this 


tentative proposal before a final 
Commission plan will be filed, 
and further hearings will have to 
be held on the final plan before 
the final modified plan is pre- 
sented to the court. Thus, at 
best, many months must elapse 
before the proceedings will even 
move from the ICC to the Dis- 
Nevertheless, the 
proposal of the examiner may 
‘be accepted as a constructive 
Sign and at least it is possible 
to formulate some opinion as to 
ultimate values and the respec- 
tive positions of the various liens. 
“In. substanee, the examiner’s 
proposal differs little from the 
capitalization contemplated in an 
@arlier plan filed by the road’s 
trustees early this year. Ex- 
clusive of equipments, there will 
interest 
debt, represented by $193,452 di- 
visionals and $13,793,767 of new 
ist 4s.. There will be two series 
of income 4'%s in the aggregate 
amount. of $15,998,413, of which 
$2,821,000 will be series ‘“‘A.” This 
split. ‘is apparently designed to 
facilitate recognition of strict 
priority of the old liens as re- 
quired by Supreme Court deci- 
sions in other Section 77 proceed- 
ings. There will also be two 
series of 5% preferred stock, 
made up of $940,049 series “A” 
and $16,061,720 series “B.” There 
will be 180,171 shares of. common 
stock. The earlier trustees’ plan 
had contemplated only one class 
of income bonds and one class of 
preferred stock. 
The proposed capitalization, 
with five classes of bonds (in- 
cluding equipments) and three 
classes of stocks appears unduly 
complicated for a road of this 
size, and in this respect may be 
changed in the final Commission 
plan. Otherwise, the capitaliza- 
tion appears reasonable. The 
aggregate of preferred stocks and 
the amount of common stock have 
been cut from the original pro- 
posal of the trustees. Fixed 
charges under the plan will be 
held- to. $639,000, compared with 
old fixed’ charges of close to $3,- 
200,000. . Contingent interest and 
sinking funds will absorb $834,000, 


bringing total charges ahead of 


the stocks to $1,473,000. This-is 
without considering the capital 
fund which should be covered by 





‘proposed new obligatory require- 





the new charge of depreciation of 


road property. Preferred divi- 
dends will require $850,000 a 
year. The income bond interest 
and the preferred dividends will 
be cumulative up to three years: 

In appraising the potentialities 
of the new securities it is impos- 
sible to accept at face value the 
actual reported earnings of the 
properties during the depression 
decade. The property has suf- 
fered severely from undermainte- 
nance, but it is expected that this 
condition will be corrected by the 
extensive five-year rehabilitation 
program instituted in 1943. Even 
with the inefficiency inherent in 
undermaintained properties, how- 
ever, the new fixed requirements 
would have been earned in all 
years of the depression except 
1932 and 1938. With properties 
restored there should be little 
question as to coverage of the 


ments even under a con- 
ditions. 

Coverage of income bond inter- 
est during normal cycles of} 
business will depend largely on 
expense savings and increased 


ere perenne cere s 
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Empire & Bay State 
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ERNST& Co. 


New York stam nrnades and other: 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs,: 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231. So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. | 


Fast Communications 
To Germany, Japan 


A “fast communication service” 
to Japan and Germany has been 
established by R. H. Johnson & 
Co., 64 Wall Street, New York 
City, at the entrance of 68 Wall 
Street. In a booth operated by the 
staff of the firm, are displayeo 
Army and Navy shells upon which 
one who purchases war bonds or 
stamps may write an appropriate 
message to the Nazis or the Nip- 
ponese on a sticker which is then 
attached to a shell. The message 
will be delivered with the utmosi 
speed by the Army or Navy. 


Baltimore Bond Club te 




















operating efficiency resulting 
from the rehabilitation program 
now under way. As earnings 
were reported, average income 
available for contingent charges 
for the 10 years 1932-1941 
amounted to just about $700,000. 
This would have to be reduced 
by roadway depreciation which is 
a new accounting charge—road- 
way depreciation last year 
amounted to $385,380. Income 
bond interest will amount to 
$720,000. To cover this contingent 
interest, as well as the new de- 
preciation, the road would have 
to shave $405,380 off expenses on 
the average for the 1932-1941 pe- 
riod. This would involve a 
reduction in the operating ratio 
of only about three points, which 
should be feasible. In reasonably 
prosperous periods, therefore, the 
company should have little diffi- 
culty in supporting the proposed 
contingent interest charges. The 
stocks, however, will apparently 
have worthwhile earning power 
only under boom conditions. 
Under present conditions, with 
the prevailing speculative en-| 
thusiasm for even the stocks of| 
reorganization rails, the new first. 
mortgage bonds might sell around 
90, the income 412s around 45 and 
55, respectively, the preferreds 
around 25 and 30, and the com- 
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| Victory is Still to: be~Won 
Back the 6th War Loans|, 
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l. h. rothchild & co. 


Member of National Association 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 








We wish to purchase, ALL 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 
Underlying Bonds & Certificates | 


Hold Annual Meeting 


BALTIMORE, MD.—The annua} 
business meeting and dinner of 
the Bond Club of Baltimore wil) 
be held on December 8 at the 
Merchants Club, it is announced. 

James B. Downing, Baumgart- 
ner & Co., is Chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. , 

Charles H. Pinkerton, Vice- 
President of the Club. is serving 
as acting head as C. T. Williams, 
the President, is on duty with the 
United States Navy. 





mon around 10. On the basis of 
such prices the first 5s, 1945. 
would have an indicated value of 
1085s, the consolidated 5s, 1945. 
around 57% and the refunding 
and general 5s, 1959, around 9. 
Considering the time element, the 
consolidated 5s, 1945, do not look: 
particularly attractive, while the 
junior refunding and_= genera} 
bonds look definitely unattrac- 
tive... 
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11 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Andersen Is V.-P. of 
Blair & Co., lnc. 


Blair & Co., Inc., 44 Wall Street, 
New York City, announce the 
election of Jonas C. Andersen as 
a Vice-President. 


Harold MacDougall Is 
With Georgeson & Go. 


Harold MacDougall, formerly 
Manager of the Syndicate and 
Dealers Department of Lazard 
Freres & Co. for the past ten 
years, has become associated with 
Georgeson & Co., 52 Wall Street, 
New York City. 





SS nn 
Trundle Program for 
“Widow” Again Tops 

The program offered by Henry 
C. Trundle of G. A. Saxton & Co., 
Inc., 70 Pine St., New York City, 
in Barron’s 1939 contest for the 
best program of investment for a 
widow with $100,000, has again 
achieved top rank in principal ap- 
preciation and annual income, in 
a tabulation in the Nov. 6 issue 
of “Barron’s Weekly.” Mr. Trun- 
die’s suggested portfolio has 
Shown an increase of market 
Value as of Aug. 25, 1944, of nearly 
78% with an income yield of 
$9,711. 


OOOO 


Attractive Situations 
Common and 6% cumulative 
convertible preferred of the 
American Bantam Car and Pan- 
ama Coca-Cola offer attractive 
Situations according to circulars 


‘issued by Hoit, Rose & Troster, 74 


Trinity Place, N. Y. City. Copies 
of these circulars may be had 
from the firm upon request. 





———— —————— 


Norman Barwise Rejoins 
Merrill Lynch In Denver 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle ) 
DENVER, COL.— Norman C. 
Barwise,».,has rejoined Merrill 
nch,i:Pierce, Fenner. & Beane, 
st National Bank Building, fol- 
lewire his discharge from the 
armed services. 


a 
Investment Merit 

Brailsford & Co.,'208 South La 
Satie St., Chicago, Tll., members 
of the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
have prepared a comprehensive 
study of the current situation in 
Central Public Utility Corpora- 
tien-Consolidated Electric & Gas 





‘|}ments we shall have, — those 


| 








| 


Coe. system, in which they state. 


the belief that the investment 


merit has not been fully appreci- 
ated. Copies of the analysis may 
be had from the firm, upon re- 
quest. : 


Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 


Lawyers Mortgage Corporation’s Capita 
Stock Attractive 





Corporation in Excellent Position for Post-War 
Real Estate Financing 


The Lawyers Mortgage Corporation is incorporated under the 
Imsurance Law of the State of New York. It is an outstanding mort- 


sage company, ably managed, its b 


are resold to banks and instituti 


usiness primarily being the financ- 


|ing of building loans and the placing of mortgages which in turn 


ons. Through two wholly owned 


subsidiary companies they perform management services of real 


2state and place and maintain in-@ 


surance to cover properties serv- 
iced. At the present time, ap- 
proximately $100 million of real 
estate is being serviced. It is a 
conceded fact that after the. war 
many new 0buildings will be 
erected. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, this is one of the few cor- 
porations which can make con- 
struction loans and has an organ- 
ization equipped to handle such 
financing. Upon completion of the 
buildings the proceeds from the 
sale of the then existing mortgage 
comes back to the corporation so 
that a revolving fund is available 
for construction. 

The stock of this corporation 
was issued under a plan of reor- 
ganization of Lawyers Mortgage 
Company. At that time 840,000 


shares of $5.00 par value were: 


authorized, 400,000 shares distrib- | 
uted to creditors of Lawyers Mort- 
gage Company, 400,000 shares of- 
fered to stockholders. of Lawyers 
Mortgage Company at $5.50 per 
share and the remaining 40,000 
shares (less directors’ qualifying 





|shares) reserved for sale to of- 
i ficers and employees at not less 
than $5.50 per share. The option 
for stockholders of Lawyers Mort- 
gage Company to acquire shares 
has expired. As of Dec. 31, 1943, 
a total of 409,562 shares were out- 
standing and 430,438 shares re- 
mained unissued. These unissued 
shares can provide . additional 
working capital should occasion 
arise. 

An analysis of the Dec. 31, 1943, 
balance sheet shows cash assets 
'(ineluding $1,300,000 mortgages 
| which, we are informed, could be 
'econverted into cash within 
| days) of about $2,330,000 and lia- 
_bilities of about $37,000. The net 
cash assets of about $2,293,000 are 
equal to approximately $5.60 per 
share. 

In view of the asset value per 
share and the future possibilities 
of this company, the capital stock 
now quoted 4-44 appears under- 





ation. 





Farmer and Banker in America’s 
Democracy 


(Continued from page 2244) 


knows that in the last analysis 
the progress of a country depends 
on freedom of the individual to 
start new undertakings, to plow 


new fields, to plant new crops, and! 
|floor under agricultural prices. 


to reap the rewards. He knows 
that in the long run a regimented 


or totalitarian society means stag- | 


nation and means that the indi- 
vidual becomes just a cog in a 
machine and eventually will lose 
real political freedom as well. 
Second only to winning the war 
the greatest problem of the world 
today is what kind of govern- 


which move in the direction of 
socialism and communism or those 
which move in the direction of 
real democracy. We have been 
fighting totalitarian government 
in Germany, in Italy, and in Ja- 
pan. That kind of government ex- 
ists in many other parts of the 
world. In the war period even the 
democracies have been compelled 


post-war problems will be com- 
plex and we ar: already commit- 
ted in advance to many controls. 
Both parties in the recent election 
have committed themselves to a 


Certain of the inflation price con- 
trols, and certain types of ration- 
ing will continue at least for a 
time. National and international 
controls over the pricesand pro- 
duction of some basic conimodities 
are planned. We are. pretty, well 
committed to the control,of in- 
terest rates at low leyels., Rises 
in interest rates used to be one of 
the natural checks to over-expan- 
sion of credit. If rates are fixed 
by government, and that seems 
hard to avoid in view of the size 
of the debt, there are likely to be 
other controls such as the continu- 
ance of control over consumer 
credit, and over security and other 
loans. We shall thus have in- 
creased regimentation of credit. 





to adopt totalitarian controls over 
prices and production, rents and | 


Thus the fundamental problem 
which both farmer and banker 


wages, profits and almost every | face in the post-war period is the 


other aspect of human life. 
problem is to what extent we 
shall continue this type of con- 
trol and move further away from 


democracy. 
For the moment, of course, our 
whole objective is to carry 


through and win the war, but we | 


The | 


kind of government and country 
_we want. The danger is that both 
'farmers and bankers’ uncon- 
| sciously and by the force of cir- 
'cumstances will be influenced to 
| accept the kind of government we 
‘don’t really want 

The banker is already to a con- 


30 | 
| argument 





/it will tell the farmer what and | }|/—————~— 


' price and production will be de- 
termined by political rather than 
economic reasons, the long term 








to sit back and become a kind of | - | 
glorified slot machine. This is Sch bh h &Z C 

well on the road to socialized Wapbdacner O. 
credit. It moves in the opposite | ps Members 
| di j - ew York Stock Exchance 
direction from democracy and en New York Curb Exchange {Associnte) | 








securities. Other assets are guar- | 
anteed by. the Government. such 
as are V and VT loans, CCC loans, 
and FHA mortgages. Our deposits 
are guaranteed by a Government 


e 
7 Pacific Coast | 
insurance corporation. Still more | 


proposals are before us for a guar- | ' oR 
antee of commercial loans and for | See urities 


a guarantee of veterans’ loans. 

These forms of guaranteed | 
credit are attractive because they 
remove the risk from banking and 
it would be easy for each of us|} 





Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 











pe ee en a kind opiate that Chicago Board of Trade 
ulls initiative. 
The farmer is in exactly the Eade emu eo 8. N. ¥. | 
same fix. Guaranteed farm prices | pee eles eee wn eee 
inevitably mean government con-| Private Wire to Principal Offices 

















trol over production. If the Gov- | San Francisco — Santa Barbara | 
ernment is to guarantee the price, | || Momrey —- Oakland — Sacramento 


Fresno . 


eS ee es 





-how much he may plant and how 
much he may harvest. Since this 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
‘Walter Whyte 


Says 


Last week’s break brought 
stocks to support points. Long 
term trend unbroken but ad- 
ditional confirmation of 
strength resumption neces- 
sary before specific advice is 
given. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


results are usually unfortunate. 
I call to witness simply the loss 
of a large part of America’s mar- 
kets for export cotton. 

So today the farmer is moving 
rapidly away from private enter- 
prise into a controlled economy. 
Farmer and banker are in the 
same boat. What are we going to 
do about it? My belief is that we 
need to sit down together and do 
some straight and hard thinking 
about this question to see what we 
really want, and we need to take 


a long range point of view rather ’ 
than the short range point of view When last week’s column 


of immediate profit. was typed the market gave 
There is no use fooling our-| certain signals which spelled 
selves that we can turn the hands) danger. Unfortunately these 


of the clock all the way back and | .. ‘ il r 
restore the individualistic enter-| Signals really became evident 
Nov. 13. Still I 


prise of earlier days. A certain! Monday, 
amount of government participa-| hoped that the dangers I fore- 


‘ion is recognized as desirable by | saw wouldn’t materialize un- 








almost everybody. There is little 
today 


} 


in agriculture | til the column was in your 


about the need for some plans un-; hands and you could act ac- 


der government control for soil cordingly. 


k- | 


conservation. Similarly, in bank- 


| ing Federal insurance of deposits | 


| is now generally accepted and the | } 
insurance of mortgages under the| was that stocks began fading 





FHA plan; though both of these 
programs have yet to be tested 


: ‘ |in the fire of real experience in 
priced and worthy of consider- | time of trouble. 

But there are other proposals, pite the fact that stocks were 
| before us open to serious question | 





as to their long term results: in 
agriculture, price fixing; in bank- 


f 
| 
| 


| 
| 


te 


bad 


What actually happened 
Tuesday afternoon and by 
Wednesday most of them 
were in full retreat. Yet des- 


pretty well down by the time 
you got to read last week’s 


ing, the guarantee of commercial; c0lumn, I wouldn’t have 


loans, to give two illustrations. 
With respect to questions of 
these sorts I have two suggestions. 
First, that we try to do our own 
jobs so well that there will be no 
serious pressure to bring govern- 
ment further into the picture. 
Second, that we do a lot of 
thinking about the long term con- 
sequences before we request or 
acquiesce in government interfer- 
ence. For we can’t have our cake 
and eat it too. We can’t reap 
profits from. the use of taxpayers’ 
money or government power with- 
out the penalty of loss of freedom. 


’ Preferred Stock Guid 


G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine 
Street, New York City, have just 
issued their November “Preferred 
Stock. Guide”. containing quota- 
tions on preferred and common 
publie utility stocks, and a brief 
analysis of the situation in pre- 
ferred stocks of Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co. Copies of the 
“Guide” may be had from the firm 
upon request. eS Tae 

Also available for the asking, are 
memoranda on Black, fils Power 
& Light Company, Missour Utili- 
pe git nC and Standerd Stok- 
er, Inc. 





A — 


Siaheard Of interest 


Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
have prepared. an _ interesting 


must give sober thought to the siderable extent in the hands of | arbitrage circular on Seaboard Air 


direction in which we shall be the Government. More than half Line Railway Co: Copies may be 


moving when the war closes. The of his assets are in Government had from the firm upon request. 





changed the advice one bit. 
ue 1 xe 
When markets indicate re- 
action they are seldom oblig- 
ing enough to indicate the 
distance, or the time. Traders 
who are hep to technical sig- 
nals are fully aware of this 
condition and seldom stay 
around to see how bad the 
storm will be or how long it 
will take before it blows over. 
They grab what they can and 
head for the nearest shelter. 
a oe 
So much for what has hap- 
pened. Now what, about the 
future? Mat 
% ue u - rm? 


tabl 


Some time ago when I orig- 
inally advised the buying: of 
certain stocks I wrote that the 
market was still in its long 
term bull trend. Last wee 
we saw what amounted to 
about a five point sell-off, but 
the trend is still up. 

ae 38 % 


I realize that sounds para- 
doxical. For if that is the way 
I feel, why advise liquida- 
tion? The answer can be 
found above. When I think a 
reaction is coming I get out. 
I don’t like to take losses any- 

' (Continued on page 2271) 
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Sloan’s Job Formula 


General Motors Executive Holds That. Private Enterprise Must Be 
Encouraged and Stimulated. Government in Business, He Says, Means 


End of Free Enterprise. 


Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman of General Motors Corporation, in 
addressing the Annual Dinner Meeting of the Academy of Political 





Science at the > 


Hotel Astor, 
in New York 
City, on Nov. 
15, on “The 
Importance of 
Jobs” asserted 
that “politi- 
cal promises 
do not create 
jobs” and that 
the “catalyst 
of a protective 
profit” was 
essential for 
full employ- 
ment in a free 
economy. 

“We cannot 
meet this 
challenge, ” he 
said, “by 
adopting pafiaceas or through the 
use of mirrors. We have tried 
all that. It has failed! The prob- 
lem can be solved permanently 
only within the structure of sound 
economic policy. We should profit 
by past experience. We must do 
those things that will serve to en- 
courage and stimulate enterprise. 
We must build a foundation of 
confidence in its future opportu- 
nities. Men cannot plan ahead with 
confidence if uncertainty exists. 
Business cannot plan ahead with 
confidence if it is to be hamstrung 
by a political leadership which, 
although it may pay lip service 
to the cause of free enterprise, 
believes in something different 
and acts to prevent the system 
from effectively working.” 

Turning to the question of gov- 
ernment competition with free 
enterprise in the production of 
goods and_services, Mr. Sloan 
maintained that “this would mean 
a direct conflict between govern- 
ment and enterprise along a wide 
front” and that subsidies and sim- 
ilar economic policies would mark 
“the beginning of the end of the 
American enterprise system as we 
have known it in the past.” 

As an alternative to government 
in business for the purpose of cre- 
ating job opportunities and an ex- 
panding economy, Mr. Sloan pre- 
sented his own formula, which 
contains these three prime com- 
ponents: 

“First, a national policy _that 
contemplates two objectives—one, 
to create incentive and to re- 
establish the spirit of venture by 
making constructive effort worth 
while; the other, to do all things 
throughout the ramifications of 
the whole economy that will serve 
to broaden and strengthen the 
field of opportunity in which busi- 
ness must operate. 

“Second, a business policy that 
recognizes a responsibility far be- 
yond that within itself. One that 
contemplates the. application of 
ic statesmanship, one that 
the fact that it is no longer 
nt to limit the horizon of 
agement of enterprise to 
ere production of goods and 
One that gives consid- 
eration in the policy phase of its 
operations to its relationships 
with the economy as a whole. 

“Third, aggressive and imagin- 
ative leadership in both areas. In 
the national field a _ leadership 
that recognizes the fundamental 
fact that production is the source 
of all economic progress and is 
essential to higher living stand- 
ards. That America is a nation of 
business and business people. That 
those who accomplish more serve 
the people best. A leadership that 
will exert its influence and pres- 
tige toward furthering such ob- 
jectives. In the business area a 
leadershivo bold, aggressive and 
imaginative not ‘only in discharg- 
ing its duty to its individual in- 
terests but in doing so also. recog- 
nizing its broader responsibilities 
in promoting progress and stabil- 
ity in the economy as a whole.” 





Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 







“The application of such a form- 
ula,” he continued, “would inspire 
confidence in the long pull posi- 
tion of enterprise. It would ex- 
pand enormously the future pos- 
sibilities of American business. It 
would change the whole aspect of 
our problem of job opportun- 
ities.” 

In examining the possibilities 
for new reservoirs of job oppor- 
tunities resulting from the polit- 
ical and economic developments 
of the war, Mr. Sloan rétharked 
‘Most discussions relating to jok 
opportunities by implication as- 
sume that a high proportion oi 
total employment is in manufac- 
ture. We visualize the worker as 
someone entering the factory gate 
with a ‘full dinner pail,’ as we 
used to say. It has been estimated 
that 55 million civilian jobs 
should be the’ objective of the 
post-war era. About 46 million 
people appear to have been em- 
ployed gainfully in civilian occu- 
pations in 1940 — the last year 
before the economy was greatly 
changed by the war. 


“If this figure of 55 million is 
a reasonable objective, it would 
require about 8 million additional 
civilian jobs post-war if our con- 
cept of high employment is to be 
achieved. Only 24% of those em- 
ployed in 1940 or about 11 million 
were engaged in manufacturing. 
About 23% or 10 million were in 
agriculture. A little less than 45% 
were in the services. such as dis- 
tribution, transportation, communi- 
cations, financing, public utilities 
and the like. And finally about 9% 
were in the employ of the Govern- 
ment as civilians. The distribution 
of jobs is in a constant state 
of flux. It is clear from this rec- 
ord that manufacturing alone can 
not possibly supply all the addi- 
tional post-war jobs. Distribution, 
transportation, construction, com- 
munication, banking and all the 
service trades must contribute 
their share. It is important, there- 
fore, that we stimulate the estab- 
lishment of small enterprises not 
only in manufacturing but in all 
other lines of activity. That we 
encourage more people to become 
employers. That we develop em- 
‘ployment opportunities wherever 
useful services can be performed. 
That we urge the doughboys com- 
ing home from war to seek such 
opportunities.” 

Holding. that reconversion is not 
“a one-time problem” but one 
which, if not solved effectively 
and realistically, and promptly. 
may result in a long period of 
unemployment on a large scale. 
with lack of confidence in future 
opportunities, Mr. Sloan contin- 
ued: “From what I have said as 
to these particular potential reser- 
voirs of additional jobs post-war, 
it is not to be inferred that our 
capacity to produce and to employ 
has not been increased. It has. 
And in substantial degree. Like- 
wise. our know-how has been 
broadened by the engineering and 
production experience of the war. 
Also, technological progress has 
been stimulated. All makes pos- 
sible greater opportunities for the 
future. But I do want to empha- 
size the fact that what has been 
accomplished in the expansion of 
production and national income, 
reflecting as it has full employ- 
ment during the war, has far less 
bearing than generally appreci- 
ated on what will be possible in 
the peace. Entirely different cir- 
cumstances will then prevail. 
Such comparisons are leading us 
into a false security and a far too 
optimistic appraisal of future 
probabilities. To avoid misunder- 
standing that might well lead to 
an undesirable reaction, we should 
encourage a more realistic ap- 
praisal of the future possibilities. 





We are overemphasizing the pros- 
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pective glories of the post-war 
world. We are underemphasizing 
the price that must be paid for 
the losses of the war. We are 
discounting the necessity of hard 
work. We are too little concerned 
with the problems we face and 
the dangers and uncertainties that 
exist. We must get down out of 
the stratosphere. We must face 
the facts.” 


Mr. Sioan next gave his own 
estimates of future possibilities 
and “what is likely to be post-war 
as compared with pre-war.” “My 
eonclusion,” he said, “is that, on 
an assumption of a high state of 
employment with all that objec- 
Nive demands for its accomplish- 
ment, we might obtain a gain of 
perhaps 25% in our living stand- 
ards post-war over that of 1940. 
As a matter of ‘fact, such an 
achievement would be real prog- 
ress. It would represent a post-war 
net national income of about 100 
billions in terms of 1935-1939 dol- 
lars as compared with 77 billion 
dollars of the same standard in 
1940. Such a post-war national 
income would be equivalent to 125 
billions expressed in 1943 dollars. 
This would be higher than our 
national income in 1941, which 
was by far the highest the country 
ever enjoyed up to that time. It 
would also represent less peace- 
iime unemployment than we have 
had since 1929.” 


In criticizing the national tax 
policy, Mr: Sloan observed that 
“it has been concerned too much 
with the raising of money for re- 
lief and too little with the elim- 
ination of relief by encouraging 
business development and em- 
ployment. What is needed is an 
entirely different .coneept. One 
that will reconstruct the spirit of 
enterprise.” 


Mr. Sloan also maintained that 
“the existing national policy re- 
garding the relationship of labor 
and enterprise is manifestly un= 
fair,’ though he upheld the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining. He 
stressed the importance of “eco- 
nomic statesmanship” as an essen- 
tial component in the operating 
philosophy of the. management of 
American enterprise. “This states- 
manship,” he asserted, ‘recognizes 
the economic significance of wage 
rates as affecting both selling 
prices and purchasing power,” but 
he added “business must have 
customers” and “‘it must search 
for progress in such areas as dis- 
tribution, labor relations, organ- 
ization and management tech- 
nique..It must be directed to the 
creation of new and useful things. 
It must find ways to sell existing 
products at lower prices.” 

“History shows,’ said Mr. 
Sloane in his concluding remarks, 
“that after all wars there has fol- 
lowed a period of great industrial 
activity. The pattern varies only 





in’magnitude and duration. The 
economic forces prevailing on this 
occasion are far-reaching and 








more powerful than ever before 
existed. Industry is completely 
converted. The length of the war 
is a factor. Industrial capacity 
has been greatly expanded But 
there are potential dangers. The 
forces leading to inflation canno 
be ignored. The transition perioc 
from war to peace is highly crit: 
ical. There are many ocher un- 
certainties. 


“It must be recognized that the 
immediate post-war picture |} 
have presented is synthetic in its 
origin. It is not based upon ar 
economic balance of consumptior 
with production. «To formulat 
business policy upon such a set ©: 
circumstances would be far fron 
realistic. The field of business 
opportunity must always be ap- 
oraised for its long-term as wel 
as its short-term possibilities. Anc 
likewise as to whether the under- 
lying factors are sound and likel) 
to be permanent or synthetic o1 
political in character. 


“Such is the picture of the econ- 
omy after reconversion is com- 
pleted in the early years of the 
post-war period, as I visualize ii 
Now, and finally, what should the 
management of American enter- 
prise do? I believe there is both 
an opportunity and a responsi- 
bility.” 


Synthetic Rubber 
Pioneer Honored 


Dr. Elmer K. Bolton of Wil- 
mington, Del., Chemical Director 
of E. I. du 
Pont de Ne- 
mours & 
Company, has 
been awarded 
the 1944 Per- 
kin Medal of 
the American 
Section of the 
Society of 
Chemical In- 
dustry. Dr. 
Bolton was 
cited for his 
leadership in 
the synthesis 
of the first 
general pur- 
pose synthetic 














rubber to be 
developed 
Dr. Elmer K. Bolton either .in. this 
country or abroad, and for his di- 
rection of nylon reseaxch. 


New York Analysts-to Hear 


On Friday, Nov. 24, Frank Big- 
gers, Vice-Consul of the Irish 
Free State, will address the 
luncheon meeting of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts 
on Ireland. 

On Monday, 
Williams. publisher of 





Nov. ai; 35, W. 
“Quick | 


Frozen Foods,” will discuss) the | 


subject of frozen foods and. its 


‘ future. 





ADVERTISEMENT 





NOTE—Fromtimeto ieee ds in — space, 


there will appear an article which we hop ° 


will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number sixty-two of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Telling the World! 


When this recorder learned that 
one of our affiliates, Schenley 
International Corporation, had 
just ordered special labels to be af- 
fixed to every bottle of our products 
going to foreign markets, it both 
intrigued and excited him. In the 
center of this red, white and blue 
label is the wording, ‘‘Made in the 
United States of America’. This 
label was originated and designed 
by the Special Promotion Division, 
U. S. Office of War Information, 
Overseas Branch. 


You too will be interested, as I was, 
to learn that OWI Overseas will 
furnish reproduction proofs of this. 
““Made in the United States of 
America” label in fifteen foreign 
languages, free of charge, to any 
American manufacturer or pro- 
cessor that ships to foreign coun-_ 
tries. Already several hundred 
American manufacturers are using: 
this label on commercial shipments. | 
It can be printed in any size de- 
sired, by any local printer. In fact, 
several large label houses already 
carry them in stock. 


Mr. Harold D. Frazee, chief of 
this division of OWI, told this. 
writer that all shipments of Lend- 
Lease material which are going all 
over the world, also bear either a- 
label or sign, showing the American 
flag and the wording, ‘‘Made in the 
United States of America’’. Here is 
something really worth shouting 
about! | 


And certainly the idea is Jong 
overdue, Other nations have made 
it a practice for years to distinc- 
tively trade-mark and label prod- 
ucts which they have exported. 
We, the largest producing nation 
in the world, have lagged far be- 
hind in this field. It took the war 
to awaken us to our opportunity 
and the‘OW1 to arouse us to action. 


We understand that this idea 
will not be shelved when the war 
ends, when millions of tons of ma- 
terials and products for the re- 
habilitation of devasted countries 
will be shipped abroad by American 
manufacturers. But don’t let’s talk 
too much about the obvious. , 


May we humbly suggest to every 
American industry, that every 
package or crate or article shipped 
to a foreign country henceforth and 
forevermore, proudly ‘bear this 
standard label, “‘Made in the 
United States of America’’. ' 





alae. poesest 





—AMERICA 
MAKES THE BEST OF 
EVERYTHING! 


For more information, address 
Harold D. Frazee, Chief, Special 
Promotion Division, U.S. Office of 
War Information, Overseas, 250 
West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


- MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS Corp. 


-FREE—Send a 2 ewe ne letier to 


Schenley Distillers Ave., 
Is... ivi kac de ao A fa receive 

a booklet containing peprines ope earlier 
ortddles on various subjects in this series. 





Meetings are held at 56 Broad 
St., New York City, at 12:30 p. m, 


And may we - 
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Insurance News,” some 


oanies. 





ganies. Following are the figures: 
OPERATING EXPENSES: 196 STOCK FIRF COMPANIES 
1930 1935 1946 1942 1°43 Average 

TOES © ot. ee 26:7. «25.3% 26.8 % 23.6 25.2% 25.3% 
Field supervision __ 4.5 4.7 3.9 3.2 3.3 3.9 
thspections, etc. -._._--.. 2.6 3.0 2.2 1.3 2.0 2.3 
Salaries and fees___.-.-. 6.7 Wed 6.4 5.7 6.5 6.5 
TD ae eS ede: 3.6 5.0 3.3 3.4 4.2 4. 
All other - . #49 3.5 5.8 2.8 2.7 3.3 

Total expenses -..... 48.0% 48.6% 8.9% 40.6% 43.9° 46.0: 

OPERATING EXPENSES: 150 STOCK CASUALTIES COMPANIES 
1936 1935 194¢ 1942 1943 Average 

To epee. SO J. - 20.8% 20.3% 20.3 “< 19.0% 18.4% 19.3% 
Branch office salaries__- 5.9 5.0 5.4 4.9 5.0 5.2 
Gome office salaries___-_ = 5.7 4.8 4.9 4.5 4.6 4.9 
inspection and audits____ 2.0 1.8 1.8 2.1 1.5 1.3 
"NE oh ke eA 2.6 2.5 4.2 3.8 6.9 4.9 
A CAN oe ee 4.2 3.9 4.3 3.4 3.9 +9 

Total expenses —_---- 41.2% 38.3% 40.9% 37.7 40.3% 9.7% 

It will be noted that with the® 
fire group there has been wide| nee cen aa ae a 
variation during the war years. 


This, however, has been due to 
iarge changes in volume of busi- 
ness, rather than te any consider- 
able change in the total cost of 
doing business, for actually, ac- 
cording to ‘“Best’s,” there has 
been remarkably little change in 
over-all expenses. 
’ Variation of the expense ratio 
of the casualty companies has 
been more moderate, according to 
“Best’s,” having averaged just 
under 40% for the last 20 years. 
Self-Insurance: Many large cor-. 
porations, such as railroads, main- 
tain self-insuranee. That this’ 
garactice has its dangers, whatever 
may be its advantages, is illu.- 
trated in the recent experience of 
the Ringling Circus, which has 
aow entered winter quarters in 
florida. According to Mr. Roland 
Butler, public relations director, 
‘'t is now carrying the biggest 
mortgage in all cireus history as 
a result of the Hartford fire 
eatastrophe. He is quoted as 
saying “We'll be paying our 
orofits to Hartford, Conn., for 
the next 15 years.” . Connecticut 
law requires the cireus to pay 
$15,000 to the families of each of 
the 168 persons killed. 


Post-War Marine — Insurance: 
Vice-Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Chairman of the United States 
Maritime Commission, strongly 
advocates coverage of foreign 
owned hulls by American in- 
surers. At present, operations of 
American companies are confined 
to American hulls. His recent 
letter to the presidents of com- 
panies which are subscribers to 
the American Marine Hull Insur- 
ance Syndicate reads in part as 
follows: 

“In connection with its plans 
for the post-war rehabilitation 
of the American Merchant Ma- 
rine, and with a view to the de- 
velopment of our foreign com- 


Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week—Insurance Stocks 
By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


In the current issue of the fire and casualty edition of “‘Best’s 
interesting operating expense ratios are 
shown for stock fire companies compared with stock casualty com- 


The expense ratio of fire companies has averaged 46% for the 
years shown, compared with 39.7% for casualty companies. 
aver, an improvement in ratio since 1930 is more pronounced in ithe 
case of the fire companies than in the case of the casualty com- 


‘of Insurance Agents recently en- 





merce, the Maritime Commission | 
believes that the existence of a 


strong American marine insurance business of insurance from the) are profitable, while investment 
market is of great importance. application of the Federal Trade) results, particularly with large 
. . . . A broader and conse- Commission Act, the Robinson-|common stock holders, will un- 
quently stronger base will ob-| vy 
if the American legislation, to ihe end that regu- 1943. 


viously exist 


. 


How- 











~~ 


| was 
/opened uv the West and Alaska. 
| Salesmen went along on all those 


\ports but it was always a two-way 


| world back on its feet. Let’s spend 
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marine underwriters take what- 
ever action may be necessary to 
place themselves in a position to 
offer, on a competitive basis, 
coverage on foreign owned, as 
well as American, hulls. 
May I have assurance of your co- 
operation in this matter?” 

It has been stated in the press 
that the Maritime Commission has 
announced that cooperation in 
this matter has been pledged 
by representative underwriters. 
Thus, in the post-war _ years, 
ocean marine writings should ex- 
perience substantial expansion, 
and since this class of business is 
normally profitable, it may well 
be considered a bullish factor in 
the outlook for fire-marine com- 
panies. iyo ey 
_ ‘Insurance as Interstate Com- 
merece: The National Association 


dorsed the Bailey-Walter bill in 
a resolution which said in part as 
follows: 
declare our unani- 
the now so-called 
. ill as that bill was’ 
A yerrk ‘House of Repre- 
\tatives, out any. attempt 
to amend the same except as such} 
attempts, if any. shall be made. 
from the floor of the Senate and 
except as such amendment, if any, 
shall seek further to eliminate the | 














Patman Act or other Federal | 


‘Street, announces addition te its, 


‘sioners. This association has now 
completed and released the final 


International Trade Restoration 


(Continued from page 2245) 
for a short route to the land of 


spices led to discovery of Amer- 
ica and of the Straits of Magellan 
and of the Isthmus of Panama. It 
the search for gold that 


éxcurs.ons who (disposed of ex- 


business, or maybe a three. or 
four-way business, especially out 
herc inthe wide Pacific. It is 
that spirit We~.eed to get the 


just as much time finding. out, 
what these other nations beyond 
the setting sun have, that we want 
or would like tod have, as we do 
in figuring out. what they want. 
That goes even for makers of 
things -we can export, for they 
will have a bad time for qu-te a 





number of years to ‘come, ‘igur- |. 


ing ways for their customers to 
pay them. We.are a creditor na- 
tioa- now; and other- people don't 
have much in the way .of dollars 
to pav us with. If-you want to 
be a good business man, and have 
all the sensation of a philan- 
thropist at the same time, find 


Four New Members of 
Chicago Stock Exch. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Lester B. El- 
wood of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
President of Woodard-Elwood & 
Co.; William H. Flentye of Au- 
rora, Illinois, President of William 
H. Flentye & Co., Inc.; James E. 
Hogle of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
partner of J. A. Hogle & Co.; and 
Louis Meyer, Jr., of Los Angeles, 
California, partner of Stern, Frank 
& Meyer, were elected to mem- 
bership in the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change by the Board of*Gover- 
ngrs, it is announced. 
YWith the election of Mr’ Elwood 
and Mr. Flentye to mémbership, 
Wocdard-Elwood & Co. and Wil- 
liam H. Flentye & Co., Inc., be- 
come the 17th and 18th member 
corporations of the Exchange re- 
spectively. 

_———— 


BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—Security 
Adjustment Corporation, 16 Court 





Sales Department of Harry J. 
Barnes, who was active in the fi- 
nancing of companies such. as 
Celotex, Kraft Cheese, and also 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; also, Norman. Chinn, 
formerly of Charles King & Co. . 





lation and taxation of the insur- 
ance business should be done by 
the individual States as hereto 
fore.” 

The NAIA executive committee 
was instructed to arrange for no- 
tifying the entire membership of 
the association and to take neces- 
sary steps to gain Congressional 
support. 

Another move in the direction 
of clarifying the present ambigu- 
ous situation occasioned by the 
recent Supreme Court decision, is 
the action of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commis- 


draft of a proposed bill designed 
to preserve existing State regu- 
lation. 


Thus, the battle for clarification 


} dustrial areas, a loss of locomo- 


|} for rebuilding the wounded na- 


.| to be imported and they have to 
»be paid for. France has gold, but 





of the situation rages. Mean- 
while, the insurance companies 
are “carrying on” as usual and| 
are writing a large volume of 
business. And, even though fire 
losses are exceptionally heavy this 
year, other lines, such as ocean 
marine, inland navigation, motor 
vehicle and extended coverage 


doubtediy compare favorably with 





-France unless he has business re- 


something in China or Italy or. 
Greece or France or England that | 
you can buy for dollars and im- | 
port, and make a profit on. If 
you.can buy it in China and sell 
it in Australia, and get something 
else there you can import, all the 
better. But look for. things we | 
need in the United States (and it) 
is all the better if we don’t have 
them now), bring them in and let 
them pay for our exports via the 
usual exchange mechanisms. 

You see we are faced with the | 
most difficult business problem in 


the world’s history, because other | 


‘countries of the world are i. such 


a bad way. Their difficulties are || 


quite different from each other, 
too, an 
them to illustrate 
up. against. 


ness and industry. It was cap- 
tured when it was increasing its 
industrialization, and then its 
whole production was redirected 
and geared to the German war 
ecoromy. Then came liberation 
with the destruction of all rail 
bridges in the most important in- 


tives and cars, and a breakdown 
of most communications. In ad- 
dition every decent port but one 
was destroyed or held by German 
remnant forces, and what trucks 
were available had to carry mili- 
tary supplies and the bare essen- 
tials of civilian life. With no raw 
materials and not nearly enough 
coal where it could be used, many 
workers were unemployed and 
things could be worse even than 
under the Germans so far as the 
operation of normal business aid 
exchange was concerned. But that 
will be solved soon. Raw ma- 
terials will come to the ports, the 
ports will be opened, the railroads 
‘will begin to go, and the wheels 
of industry and commerce will 
begin to turn. 

But then comes the main prob- 
lem. With tremendous _ recon- 
struction ahead, exports have to 
be limited until supplies are built 
up for domestic consumption and 


tion. Yet some necessities have 


only so much. So, she has to ra- 
tion demestic consumption to per- 
mit - reconstruction, and _ ration 
‘exports for both reasons. Ex- 
change has to be rationed te be 
sure ‘she gets the necessities of 
life. The necessities from outside 
cost more exchange than the ex- 
ports bring in, so that the chances 
of our selling anything to France 
but necessities are pretty slim for 
a while. Slim unless you find 
ways to help the French to make 
and sell us things we want and 
‘are willing to pay for. 

‘A few months ago I asked a 
Belgian how long it took them 
after the last war to get their ex- 
ports up to the point where they 
took care of what they had to im- 
port. He hold me they never 
reached that point. 1 asked what 
particular items which had made 
the balance before 1914, were less 
or missing in 1929. He said it was 
the income from foreign invest- 
ments. France is likely to be in 
the same fix, and the best thing 
our foreign trades can do is to 
find things in France we can use 
or sell someplace else where there 
is something we want. 

Incidentally, one of the easiest 
ways to help these foreign coun- 
tries is to visit them on vacation. 
I don’t mean now, obviously, for 
no one ought even to try to go to 


lated to the war or to helping 
them get on their feet. If a lot 
of commercial travellers land on 
the French at this stage, the coun- 
try from which they come is likely 
to be rather unvopular. On the 


other hand, the State Devartment 
is prepared to give a real hand to 


I want to take three of | 
what we are! 


France was a country of agri- |’ 
culture and small and big busi- | 





the business men whose legiti- 
mate business in France means 
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real assistance to tne French and 
to the war effort. But after the 
war is over, travellers who spend 


abroad, or retatives who send 
back remittances, are national 
philanthropists. 


France is a key to the stability 
and progress of Western Europe. 
We don’t expect to mix into 
European internal affairs, but we 
are very much concerned that 
Europe should solve its problems. 
We believe strongly that the 
sources of our modern civiliza- 
tion should re-establish its unity. 
Europe brought the great heritage 
of Greece and Rome and of 
Christianity through the Middle 
Ages and down to our day. We 
in the United States are too much 
of her blood and bone to let that 
civilization die. France is at the 
heart of it. 

The British situation is a some- 
what different one. For three 
years, from 1939 to 1942, England, 
not the United States; was the 
arsenal of democracy. She has 
been converted to war work to 
an even greater degree than the 
United States. As a result, her 
productive capacity devoted. to 
export trade has been reduced to 
a startling degree. Her exports 
for 1942 were only 57% of 1938, 
and in 1943 were 49%. But if you 
reduced these figures to 1935 
prices, then 1942 was only 36% 
of 1938, and 1943 was only 29%. 

To see what this means to our 
great ally, consider that England 
had great difficulty in balancing 
her exports and imports just be- 
fore the war, and that she spent 
her balances abroad and much of 
her investment in paying for the 
early cost of the war. It was the 
exhaustion of her dollar balances 
that made lend lease necessary. 
The sterling balances in London 
of the Dominions (except Can- 
ada) and of the sterling area (like 
Egypt, the Middle East and India) 
have gone up, to nearly 12 bil- 
lion dollars. This is really a debt. 

That debt can only be paid by 
exports. So also the things that 
England has to have to live, in 
raw materials, in food, in oil, all 
these have to be paid for in éx- 
ports to the extent that lend lease 
decreases next year, and in full 
when it stops at the end of the 
Japanese war. Part of those things 
were paid for by foreign invest- 
ment income which is now gone: 

Can you wonder the British are 
worried? Their. best estimate is 
that their trade will have to be 
50% higher than prewar in order 
to reach a balance of: pavments 
because of the loss of foreign in- 
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vestments, and that 


about five.times the trade in 1943. | 
If their'emphasis on exports seems | 
extreme, these figures which tney | 
published a few weeks ago will | 


show you why. 

: What can England do in the 
_ period while they are getting on 
to a balanced basis? They nave 
to find some way to eve. things 


_ up during that period by either) 


a sale of assets, or a loan, or an 
outright sharing of war costs that 
put them®in this state. With the 


‘end of the war a sharing of that} 


kind is not likely, but it is cer- 
tainly very much in the interest 


of the United States to help fi-| 


- nance their operations in the pe- 

-riod of restoration. In a sense, 
this is financing a competitor, but 
it is also financing our best cus- 
tomer, and financing the nation 

- whose strength means much to 
our security. 

If a nation should move over to 
state trading, and a ma.aged for- 
eign trade of exports and imports 
as a permanent policy, or should 
have to recognize our position, 
obviously while England is get- 
ting back in balance she must ra- 


tion her dollars, and limit her im- | 


ports to essentials until her ex- 
ports catch up with them. Here 
again we can help most by look- 
ing for the things she makes 
we want and can use. 

_- One field of war costs where 
we might well make a substantial 
contribution is in helping our 
great ally to rebuild her houses 
that have fallen to bombs and 
robots and V-2’s. Much of her 
effort that might .otherwise go 
into export of goods to .pay for 
her essential. imports, will have 
to_be diverted to the provision of 
. permanent shelter for those grand 
workers, men and women, who 
“held the fort when nobody else 
‘was on the job against Hitler. 

, But to come back ggain to our 
' business with the a in which 
. sterling is:the basie international 


currency, we can’t be enthusiastic 


about other kinds of traae re- 
strictions there which are not re- 
lated to the British or local fi- 
nancial position, but are straight 
- discrimination against American 
. trade. To fight those restrictions 
and talk governments out of them 
-is one of the main businesses of 
the State Department and its For- 
. eign Service. I am happy to say 
_that the continuance of any such 
. restriction is certainly not the of- 
. ficial policy of the United King- 
dom Government, when they bear 


/no relation to the shortage of | 


. dollars, the blocked sterling bal- 
-ances in London or the. limited 
- operation of Empire preference. 

“ “Seaports like Los Angeles and 


~ San Francisco are of course in- 


terested in France and England, 
‘but you are obviously facing west 
here, and the lure of the far West 
-is in your blood. China has al- 
ways fasc:nated me. since my 
early days in Manila. In later days 
“one of my classmates and frater- 
_nity brothers was Jimmy Yen, of 
the Chinese Mass Education 
Movement, of whom you may 
have readin the Reader’s Digest 
a year ago. In spite of all the dif- 
ficulties through which China is 
going, and which are daily be- 
coming more serious, the Chinese 
-are basically sound. Yen’s citi- 
:zenship education has taken hold, 
and with its spread develops the 


. certainty of wide support of the 
| ‘kind of scientific agricultural im- | 


‘provement, industrialization, and 
commercial expansion that raises 
the true standards of living. Mr. 
-Nelson’s plans for an integration 
‘of the productive effort of Chins 
-should produce real results even 
_within the limitations of suvvlv 
over the hump, and soon over the 
Ledo Road. 

After the war there will be new 
prob’ems. China’s tendency is 
toward state control of new indus- 
trv at lest. and the problem of 
finarre will be just as great a¢ 
in all other parts of the world. 
Here again the tock is to find 
things we want which can heln 
‘to vay for tre thines China will 
need desperatelv for. trarsnorta- 
tion and reconstruction. But that 


means just! cannot possibly do the whole im- 


mediate job; and.we are.up against 
our problem of the great creditor 
nation. What is the sound invest- 
ment policy to finance the indus- 
trialization of an. agricultural 
country? It is certain, if experi- 
ence is any guide, that long term 
loans with low interest rates are 
the only ones that get paid-in 
those circumstances. The United 
States is concerned that develop- 


| ment in China by Americans shall 


not be foreign exploitation. That 


is also the interest of the Chinese | 


| Government. 





| 


vac 





For you on the West Coast, as 


for others to whom. I have spoken | 


in the East, it seems to me that 
we need a revival of the genius, 


enterprise and ingenuity in for- 
eign trade associated with the 
term Yankee. You in. souther. 


California certainly should come 
by it honestly, for you stem from 
New England, via Ohio and Iowa. 
Your Government is there to help, 
through the agencies concerned 
with foreign trade, under the co- 
ordination of the State Depart- 
ment, and through the Foreiga 


Service of the United States. But 
it is not there to do the job for 
you. If private enterprise means 
anything, it means git up and git, 
without spoon feeding by a gov- 
ernment agency. There were ex- 
change difficulties in the days of 
the clippers, and state traders and 
exclusion from markets, and all 
the rest. Government helped in all 
that, but the Yankee got the most 
of it on his own. So it seems to 
me that the friendly trader with 
a missionary spirit is the answer 
to much of our problem. I am 
not one of those who interprets 


history in terms of economics. In 
the crises of history it has bee: 
ideals of liberty and justice and 
democracy that have been de- 
cisive. But the way a man makes 
his living, and his chance to de 
it instead of standing in a breac 
line, or starving, is of the utmost 
importance. So this broad ap- 
proach to our foreign trade prob- 
lem as*a chance to put more peo- 
ple to work here, and to benefit 
the fellow on the other -end, too 


just as much, is one of the essen- 


tials: for a better and peaceful! 


world. 











Key-men— the power that makes prof- 
its posstble—are the most valuable and 
most perishable asset’ in business. 

The ‘devastating loss of this asset is 
an ever-present‘ problem that far too 
many: executives*try to dodge — until 





it is too late to do anything about it. 


The Massacuusetts Muruat man 
has a big job to do— the important 
job of turning the searchlight of ex- 
" perience on the less that organizations, | 


suffer when key-men die. 
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| For Post-War Possibilities 
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Philip Merkel Now With 
in Cleveland - 


{Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—Philip S. 
Merkel has become associated 
with Cunningham & Co., Union 
Commerce Building, members of 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Merkel has recently been 
serving in the armed forces. In 
the past he was with H. L. Gass- 
man & Co., and Gillis, Wood & Co. 


RN. 
Daniel V. Hall Dead 
Daniel V. Hall, head of the bond 
department of Hornblower & 
Weeks, New York City, died of a 
heart attack on Nov. 15. Mr. Hall 


had been informed on the same| 
day of the death of his brother, : 
Thomas, in Washington, D. C. 


Ohio Brevities 


Francis H. Beam, Vice-President of National City Bank of Cleve- | 


credit for all sound demands of business, 











the annual meeting of Group®—— 
Nine, Ohio Bankers Association, business life in the investment 
in Cleveland, Beam described the | and underwriting field before go- 
programs of bankers working on|ing to Thompson, spoke on “ri- 
post-war credit for small business | nancing the Future” at a technical 
primarily. 'session of the Cleveland chapter 

“The public should be told of | Of the National Association of Cost 


the advantages of local bank | Accountants. His subject in- 
credit: The banks are the log- | cluded industry’s need of financ- 
ical source of credit for all | ing after the war; internal fi- 
sound projects needed to bridge | "ancing — steps individual com- 
the gap between war and peace | Panies can take through more 
and during peace times. Small | rapid turnover of inventories and 





and is a director of Copper- 


dustgys 2i¢| 

., The y ful looking George S. 
rae Rabe 4 /has been Secretary 
pand Treasurer, became Vice- 





business will -benefit chiefly 
from the reserves of credit built 
up by their communities in the 
banks,” he said. 


Also addressing the meeting 
were Paul M. Eliot, Farmers Sav- 
ings & Trust Co., Mansfield, Presi- 
dent of OBA; David M. Auch, as- 
sociation secretary; H. E. Cook, 
3tate Superintendent of Banks; 
Russell Weisman, associate editor 
of the Cleveland “Plain Dealer,” 
and Dr. Alfred Haake, lecturer 
and economist. R. M. Gidney, new 
President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, was introduced to the 
group. 

The group elected Sidney B. 
Congdon, President of National 
City Bank, as Vice-Chairman, and 
Louis Wild, Assistant Cashier of 
Union Bank of Commerce, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


% a a 


Looking to post-war, two large 
Cleveland industrial concerns an- 
nounced changes in the top man- 
agement during the past week. 

Reliance & Electric Engineer- 
ing Co. created the new post of 
Chairman of the Board and elected 
its veteran President, Clarence L. 
Collens, as Chairman. He’ has 
headed the company for 37 years. 


The new President is James 
W. Corey, who started in the 
company’s engineering depart- 
ment in 1911. He has been a di- 
rector for nine years. 


H. M. Hitchcock, son of the 
company’s founder and with Re- 
liance since 1905, resigns as senior 
Vice-President and Treasurer, a 
post which will go to A. M. Mac- 
Cutcheon the first of the year. 
Because of ill health, C. V. Put- 
nam, with the company 38 years, 
leaves the office of Secretary and 
will be succeeded immediately by 
Roscoe H. Smith, who will con- 
tinue as head of sales promotion. 

Collens stated: “These changes 
in too management are part of 
our planning for sustained tempo 
of business which we confidently 
anticipate for Reliance in the 
post-war period,” : 

The other company is Harris- 
Seybold-Potter. Co., one of the 
leading manufacturers. of rotary 
offset, lithographic, and typo- 
graphic printing presses and bind- 
ery equipment. _ 

R. V. Mitchell, President for 
the last 22 years, was named 
Chairman of the Board and 
heads the Executive Committee. 

He is President of the. National 
Printing Equipment Association 


weld Steel Co., Dubilier Electric 
Corp., Thompson Products, Inc., 
and General Printing Ink Corp. | 
_ A. Stull Harris; with the con- 
cern 31 years and a son of the late 
founder, A. F. Harris, moved into 
the presidency. He has a wide ex- 
perience in the graphic arts in- 


President and General Manager. 


The new Treasurer is R. L. Mil- 
ler, formerly Assistant Treasurer, 
and the Secretary is Frank Szuter, 
formerly Auditor. N. O. Scour- 
field was made Manager of the 
Seybold division at Dayton, Ohio. 


OR. Coolidge, Vice-Pye esident 
and Treasurer of Thompson Prod- | 
ucts, Inc., who spent most of his | 





} 


accounts receivable, and outside 
financing — available through 
stocks, bonds, mortgages or gov- 
ernment loans. 

& 


Thomas H. Jones, senior mem- 
ber of the law firm of Jones, Day, 
Cockley & Reavis, of Cleveland, 
was elected a director of Cleve- 
‘and-Cliffs Iron Co. to sueceed the 
late Frederick E. Williamson. 


% 


ste 
% % 


Lake Carriers’ Association an- 
nounced that the Great Lakes ves- 
sel fleet, nearing the close of its 
1944 season, moved a total of 146,- 
540,964 net tons of war commod- 
ities through Nov. 1, or more than 
7,500,000 tons above any similar 
period in its history. 

L. C. Sabin, Vice-President of 
the Association, said “represented 
in this total is an assurance of an 
all-time record movement of coal 
plus the greatest volume in grain 
shipments since the year 1928.” 


Over 50,000,000 tons of coal 
were transported, setting a new 
record, and W. J. McGarry, Man- 
ager of the Ore & Coal Ex- 
change, Cleveland, predicted 
full season coal shipments will 
amount to between 55,000,000 
and 56,000,000 tons. 


Up to Nov. 1, a total of 457,- 
229,309 bushels of grain was 
brought down the lakes and the 
half-billion mark appears certain 
of being exceeded for the first 
time since 1928, Sabin stated. 

% % 

Dresser Industries, Inc., a $35,- 
060,000 enterprise and one of the 
nation’s largest manufacturers i 
equipment for the oil, gas and i 
dustrial field, will-~transfer its 
headquarters to Cleveland from 
Bradford, Pa., soon, President H. 
N. Mallon announced. Executive 
offices will be located in the Ter- 
minal Tower. 


as 


a a 


Theodore Bonnema has been 
appointed Production Manager 
of Oster Mfg. Co. of Cleveland, 
and Lester D. Martin was named 
Treasurer. Both have been with 
the company for over 20 years. 


William H. Chatabertain is the 
new head of the legal department 
of Thompson Products, Inc., J. D. 
Wright, Vice-President and Sec- 
retary, announced. 


Ste: Mitter & Co. head a 
Cleveland syndicate making pub- 
lic offering of 20.000 additional 
preferred shares of Halle Bros. Co., 
large department store.-The offer- 
ing represents unissued portion. of 
the 80.000. shares of $2.40 convert- 
ible $50 | referred. authorized 
in 1936. Hayden, Miller & Co. and 
pee are offering the shares 
at $50.50 and_accrued dividends, 
making a yield of 4.75%. 

Other members = the under- 


writing group are Hawley, Shep- 
ard & Co.. McDonald oore & Co., 
Merrill, Turben & Maynard 


H. Murch & Co., Curtiss, House 
& Co., Field, Richards & Co., and 
Fahey, Clark & Co. 


Halle Bros. Co. has paid divi- 
dends on preferred stock for 30 
years without interruption and 
now has 75,874 shares outstanding, 
‘a block of 4.126 having been re- 
|tired through the sinkj , fund. 
Earnings of the company, r the 
year ended Jan. 31, 1944, amounted 
to $755,952. 


civilians, now and for peacetime changes. | 
Speaking to more than 600 northeastern Ohio bankers attending | Reusch & Co. and reotfered by tne account at prices to yield from 


——— 





Ohio Municipal Comment 


Cleveland financial quarters revealed that only about $85,000 


incl., 


land and a member of a nationwide bankers’ committee working on | bonds remain undistributed out of the original issue of $656, ‘000 
conversion credit problems, declared Ohio banks are ready to advance Village of Wickliffe 24%s which was recently placed on the market. 
industry, agriculture and |The bonds, dated Dec. 15, 1944, and due serially from 1946 to 1960, 
had been awarded to a syndicate of Ohio firms headed by Fox, 





0.75% to 2.30% 

The favorable terms achieved} 
by Wickliffe (a Cleveland suburb) | 
for the issue illustrated the 
marked improvement in its credit 
position that has occurred in re- 
recent years. 


Despite the 65% ‘inated vote 
handicap, a considerable volume 
of bond issues met with the ap- 
proval of Ohio electorates at the 
recent general election. 


General. hospital improvements, 
$1,000,000. 


School construction, $16,000,000. 
xe % ok 


Ohio municipal dealers and the 
market in general look forward to 
the .projected sale on Nov. 30 of 
the City of Cleveland offering of 
$2,000,000 .1146% series’ B -trans- 
portation system revenue refund- 
ing bonds. On the basis of previ- 
ous experience, and in light of 





the exceptionally good operating 
record of the municipal. trans- 
portation system, there is every 
reason to expect that the issue 
will attract strong competition. 


Ohio Municipal Price 
Index : 


Overshadowing all of the re- 
sults was the huge majorities 
accorded the $41,000.000 in bond 
issues presented to the voters of 
Hamilton County, the City of 
Cincinnati and the latter’s school | 
district. 

As a result of the voting, the 
three levels of government will 
be able to embark on a huge con- 








struction program in the post-war; Date— t § 
sly go The bonds will be issued Nov. 15, 1944. 1.36% 153% 1.19% (34% 
or the fol : ov. 8 + 86" as 498 34 
ollowing purposes: Nov. 1 136° 153 219° 34 
County sanitary sewer, $3,500,000. | Oct. 17 135 153 118 35 
Library building, $3,500,000. 3 1 ee ee 
County roads, $1,000,000. fee 22 CaaS aie ee 
Courthous annex, $1,000,000. Jun. 14 -. 131 1.46, 1.16 30 
City street improvements, $6,000,- | “8¥ 44 -- 131 146 2:16.30, 
000 pr. 12 > 38: Oe ae 29 
; ae = _. 1.34 1.560 119 31 
Ci F _ | Feb. 16 ast 1.8 928 ORR oT 
ag a improvements, $3,000,- | 525," 19 -_/140 187 121.23.. 34 
incon EES ois Dec. 15,1943.. 1.42 1.59 1.24 35 
University of Cincinnati improve-! Jan. 1 _. 183 2.01 165 36 
ments, $2, 000, 000. l yan. 1,1942-_ 1.92 2.13 1.70, 43 


| lower grade bonds. 110 high grade ‘ponds. 
| $Spread between high grade and lower 
\erepe bonds. 
Foregoing compiled by J. A. White & Co., 
' Cincinnati. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 
By JOHN DUTTON 
The Public Is Interested In Post-War 


Investment Situations 


There is evidence that the best “lead producing” advertising at 
the present time consists of copy that is designed to attract inquiries 
regarding offerings pertaining to securities that will benefit from 
post-war consumer demands. This holds true. especially when it 
applies to newspaper advertising. 

An advertisement which offered a ‘list of special post-war oppor- 
tunities drew replies while other ads failed to bring a direct response. 
Direct mail campaigns which stress post-war opportunities also .are 
timely and are producing direct leads where other campaigns are 
not doing so well. 

The public seems to be interested in the companies engaged in 
industries about which they have been informed will supply -the 
jobs and the new gadgets of tomorrow. Television seems to be 
number one in public interest, home appliance company security 
issues rank almost as high, automotive securities and companies 
engaged in the plastic industry also have taken a hold on the 
imagination of the public. 

This definite interest which has asserted itself on the part of 
the general public in this class of security offers an opportunity 
for the opening of new accounts that we believe has had few counter- 
parts since the days of the nineteen-twenties. 

First, there is a great deal of idle money around — more than 
any previous time in our history. Second, there is a new crop of 
investors who have little remembrance of the fears and trepidations 
that were so much in evidence a score of years ago. Third, competi- 
tion for investment accounts among security dealers is much. Jess 
than ever before. There are only a few thousand security salesmen 
who are calling upon potential security buyers today, whereas a:few 
years ago there were several times this number actively soliciting 
business. For this reason it is much easier to interview prospects 
and create interest in the purchase of: securities. 

‘One dealer who has done very well with a new ‘account cam- 
paign has used a double return card which offered four attractive 
post-war securities selling under $10.00 per share. Two of them 
were dividend payers which at current dividend rates offered a 
return of better than 5% on the four stocks, based upon a purchase 
of one hundred shares of each issue. One ‘stock was a low priced 
automotive accessory, another a rail equipment, also a home appli- 
ance stock and a distributor of. cotton textiles were included in the 
group. The cost of 100 share of each of the four stocks approximated 
$2,500, which offered the average investor an attractive post-war 
package at a price that is within the remge of most accounts that 
are worth cultivating. 

This is the sort of merchandising that pays. There. is- no need 
to warn the public against becoming too over-optimistic regarding 
these post-war products and the companies engaged in their manu- 
facture. On the contrary, good merchandising indicates that the invest- 
ment dealer should go after this business. By selling the -public 
the securities that are not over-priced, and are good values even 
as speculations, many a new account can be opened today that will 
lead to future business. Meanwhile the interest of the public. is 
always ‘better served when security dealers select lofferings upon 
which. they stake their reputation and their judgment, rather than 
when the public itself is left to its own amateur judgment and over- 
optimism in the making of its speculative and investment commit- 


ments. 


000,000. 
Park improvements, $1,000,000. 
Playgrounds, $1,000,000. 
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‘Mutual Fonds 


“The Test of Results” 


“In investing, as in anything,” writes the Parker Corporation, 
“you judge by the results.” 

Applying this acid. test to the performance of Incorporated In- 
vesters, the sponsor points out that, for the period from the start of 
the European War to Sept. 30, 1944, only 3 out of 15 standard invest- 
ment stocks did. as well as Incorporated Investors; for the period 
from Pearl Harbor to Sept. 30,® 
1944, only 4 did as well. 

“The superior results of Incor- 
porated Investors are a corollary 
of professional management. In a 
single share of Incorporated In-} 
vestors you get careful initial se- 
lection, adequate diversification 
and continuous supervision.” 











Railroad (Bond) 
Shares 


Mites Up te StechKeldect A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


The required examination pe- 
riod by the SEC for the proxies 
and proxy statements covering 
the merger of Quarterly Income 
Shares and Maryland Fund into 
American Business Shares has 
ended and all necessary material 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, Incorrorarep 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 








covering the merger has been sent 
to stockholders of the three funds. 
The special meetings are set for 
Dec. 5 and, assuming the required 
vote of the shareholders of each 
company, the merger will become 
effective as of that date. 


As stated previously in this 
column, the proposed merger is 
viewed as a highly constructive 
operation for the stockholders 
of all three companies involved 
and for the investment company 
field generally. Strictly as a 
matter of selfish interest, the 
stockholders should be glad to 
‘welcome the opportunity to ap- 
prove this merger. 


National Securities <= Keseares 
Corp. makes the important obser- 
vation that bonds, too, have a 
place in investors’ portfolios dur- 
ing a bull market. 

“It is patently inconsistent for 
the bullish investor to contend 
that the common stock of a given 
company is going to double or 
triple in price and say in the same 
breath that the 5% 
80’s, is a poor holding.” 

The advantages to the investor 
of holding bonds of various grades 
during a bull market are listed 
as follows: 

(1) As a conservative backlog— 


for safety of capital 
Manhattan Bond Fund, which (2) For dependable income with 


was initially offered in 1938, re- : ; ; 
ports on its growth record in its 3 ae Shion aay os ai. 
current portfolio folder. The Fund (3) aig he cus he am. ties ‘din 
has shown steady growth. Net as- sae Fe Be ag wa noc le ae 4 
sets were $36,014 on July 1, 1938. ry } § Rca ba ae a: 
On July 1, 1940, net assets stood BRES FOL VCR DUCE 
(4) For Limited appreciation 


at $5,661, 312; on July 1, 1943, net ; / 
assets had increased to $13,631,452; whe Liberes and dependable 


and‘oen Nov. 1, 1944, net assets 
amotinted to $20,962,453. Trading Up 
H Vance, Sanders & Co. devotes 


asi foe 
Bonds-inm a Bull Market the current issue of Brevits to a 
‘Tra letter devoted to the sev-|plea for caution at this stage of 
eral National Series concentrated the market cycle, | 
in income-producing securities, “Perhaps. we have become 
- — steeped in too much Boston con- 
| |servatism, but all too frequent 


Growth Record 











association with the problems of 
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bond of the} 
company, selling in the 70's or/ 
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THE RIGHT 


| OF REDEMPTION ee 


@ You can think of investing companies as employment agencies for — 
on idle money. They put dollars to work by using them to purchase a diversi- 
| fied list of stocks and bonds, and then keep them well employed through 

constant supervision. 


@ Sound investing requires a long-range point of view. But, after an 
investor has put his money out to work, unforeseen emergencies may make 
it necessary to call it back. The prudent man must be sure that each invest- 
ment he selects can be turned readily into cash. For most investments, this 
depends upon finding a buyer promptly. 


@ One type of investing company—the “open-end company’ "—provides 

an additional answer. Its shareholders have the right to redeem their 
shares at any time at their full current value, calculated from the market 

value of all the securities held in the portfolio. This redemption right is * 
backed by the diversified marketability of many securities. 


@ There is a benefit in keeping dollars busy. There is a need for readily 
available liquid resources. By combining supervised portfolios with the 
. tight of redemption, these investing companies enable the investor to 
attain both objectives. 


@ Through long years of seasoning and service, investing companies of 
all types have established themselves securely in the American financial 
structure. In the last decade particularly, the number of investors in 
“open-end” funds with the right of redemption, has steadily increased— | 
in part because of the simple and practical way ready liquidity for unex- 
pected needs is provided. 


| LORD, ABBETT & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
63 Wall Street, New York 
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temporarily enthusiastic specula- 
tors has done much to reaffirm 
our faith in the hallmark of suc- 
cessful investment counselors 
which has always been, ‘there is 
no substitute for quality.” 


The sponsor suggests that inves- 
tors follow “a process that has 
always proved sound—and _par- 
ticularly so in a confused market 
such as this—‘trading up’.” This 
process is described as “taking 
one’s very welcome profits from 
fast-moving, second-grade securi- 
ties and (with a bitter taste to be 
sure) accepting less yield and less 
‘charm’ in a sound security in an 
attempt to hold fast to a strong 
investment position.” 

This process is compared to that 
which a nation must follow if it 
has the courage to adopt strong 
orthodox fiscal policies ‘when the 
electorate is clamering: for that 
easy path of sugared: finance, that 
palliative called inflation—when 
all the financial. faets'call for a 
strong purge by means Of. sound 


money policies.” 


How Safe ls Cash? « ert 

1 epigapte Corp., in the current 
issue of?Keynotes, shows the 
‘shrinkage-Wwhich has taken place 
.in- the v of cash since the be- 
ginning of the war and poses the 










Position?” 







: ‘that an investor with $10,0 









question: “How Safe Is a Cash 


The memorandum points ‘out 
“who 
decided to “play safe” in- ‘by 
ng his money in 
‘his $10.000—bu j ‘the ld 
inte he- would have rédéived ' f 


& HOME 





would. 











no income and his $10,000 will 
buy now only what $7,200 would 
buy in 1939. 


“In terms of purchasing power, 
each of his $10,000 has actually 
shrunk to a 72¢ piece.” 


The memorandum discusses the 
increase in the effective supply of 
money during the past five years. 
“For every dollar which the 
American people had in 1939 for 
the purchase of goods, they now 
have $2.40. This change in the 
money supply points to a perma- 
nently higher price level. 

“In periods of rising prices. 
money should be ‘invested—not 
only as a means of providing in- 
come to offset rising living costs 
—but also in ‘such a way thai 
capital has'a ehance to grow’ in 
order to maintain the purchasing 
power.’ 


Ra:lroad Equipment Stocks 

Distributors Group, in the cur- 
rent issue of Railread Equipment 
News, quotes recent authoritative 
reports of large European orders 
for railroad equipmert in’ this 
country. >. {41 9D1iI9i 

In the opinion of this spérisor, 
railroad equipment StO€RS Bppear 
undervalued in relation’to: |, Present 
earnings and drasti¢alty | under- 
valued in relation to their indi- 
cated post-war outlook. 


Portfolio. Bedulabeian 

- Selected American Shares on 
Oct. 31, 1944. held total net assets 
of $10.229,040. ‘These -assets _were 





|1938 (4.23%) to 1943 


Common Stocks___._ 88.60% 
Preferred Stocks____ 7.35 
Bends 222 258 ti 2 2.57 
Quali: 23 pees 2 1.48. 


College Investments 


A recent issue of Calvin Bul- 
lock’s Bulletin summarizes a study 
prepared by J. Harvey Cain on 
“College Investments Under War 
Conditions.” This study reveals 
tne profound changes that have 
occurred in the distribution of 
college endowment funds in: in- 
vestments during the past 15 
years. 

Thirty-nine institutions, with 
endowments of over $15, 000,000 
each, held 63.3% of the |invest- 
ments in bonds and’ 13.2% 
common stocks on June 30, 1 
Thirteen years later, on ‘June 30, 
1943, bond investments of these 


institutions had been reduced to 


43.9% and common stock invest- 


this study is that the average rate 
of return earned by these institu- 
tions declined: only slightly from 
(4.02% ). 
Portfolio changes during this pe- 
riod revealed that income was 
‘maintained largely by shifting 
from bonds to stocks. Bond in- 
vestments were reduced from 
51.1% to 43.9%, 


creased from 23.3% to 31.3%. 
Relativity 


estins case for discount bonds in 





follow tava amang 109 companies as 


ee on page 2254) 


ments had been increased to 
31:3% of portfolios. 
Another interesting aspect of. 


while. the pro-' 
rtion of common stocks was in- : 


Lord. Abbett .makes an inter-. 
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Direct Private Wires to Toronto & Montreal 








Canadian 


By BRUCE 


Securities 


WILLIAMS 


It is generally realized that Canada will play an important role 
in the immediate post-war era in many fields of supply, but. it is 
doubtful whether sufficient attention has been directed towards the 
tremendous contribution that the Dominion can make in the industry 
that will do most to solve the universal unemployment problem— 
housing and general reconstruction. 


Already 
homes and buildings all over this 
country, Canadian asbestos and 
gypsum appear in some shape or 
form. In addition to supplying the 
needs of this Continent 
direction, Canada can be of in- 
valuable assistance in the Euro- 
pean home building program. 
Emphasis will be placed on speed, 
and the traditional building meth- 
ods in Europe, which are based 
on bricks, mortar, tiles and plas- 
ter, can very well be changed by 
the substitution to a great degree 
of asbestos shingles and tiles, and 
wall-board ceilings and partitions. 


This does not take into consid- 
eration the enormous quantities of 
soft-woods that will be necessary 
in any building construction, and 
Canada has the largest timber re- 
serves in the world. Furthermore; 
the Dominion is one of the lowest- 


cost. producers of other building j. 


essentials—zinc, lead and copper. 

When it is also realized that 
manufacturing costs in Canada are 
tow, due principally to low-cost 
factory sites and low-cost unlim- 
ited hydro-electric and water sup- 
vlies, it can readily be appreci- 
ated that Canadian scope for de- 
velopment in this direction is 
truly enormous. 


This week will be marked by 
twe important events—the Alberta 
Social Credit Party caucus, pre- 
sumably for the study of a debt 
reorganization plan, and the pre- 
cipitated re-assembly of the House 
of Commons to consider the army 
reinforcement question. 


The Alberta Government meet- 
ing is likely to result at long last 
in a definite proposal for the re- 
funding of the provincial debt. 
Should this materialize, a very 
grave responsibility will be placed 
on the Bondholders’ Committee, if 
that body after a series of dead- 
locks over such a long period is 
still competent to negotiate with 
the Province. It seems clear that 
with the passing of Mr. Aberhart, 
nis successor, Premier Manning, 
has indicated his forthright desire 
te settle this unfortunate issue in 
a business-like manner. This is 
not the time to keep alive the re- 
sults of mistakes of the past. 

._ If the Bendholders’ Commit- 
tee is reluctant te forego the 
Satisfaction ef punishment for 
past misdeeds and fails to real- 
ize that an early settlement is in 
the general interest, not only of 





in the majority of® 


in this. 
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Alberta but also of the Domin- 
ion itself, then the only alterna- 
tive weuld seem to lie in a 
direct approach by the Province 
te the bondholders as a body.’ 


With regard to the market for 


mination of the Seventh Victory 
Loan which produced only a light 
special flow of bonds from Can- 
ada, the tone was firm but activ-_ 


underlying uncertain tone follow- 
ing a greater grasp of the funda- 
mental issues of the situation. 

There was an access of strength 
in Abitibi Power & Paper 5s of 
1953, which in the past few weeks 
have gained about 10 points, and 
at current levels still appear an 
attractive investment in view of 
the pending apparently highly 
satisfactory reorganization of this 
company. 

Trading in internal issues was 
| dull and the Canadian dollar in 
| the “free” market eased to 104% 
prettinnce following the cessation 
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the past week, following the ter-° 


ity was limited. Albertas lost their 








REPORTER'S 
REPORT 


Officials of underwriting firms 


Leffingwell Says We Must Foster 
And Protect Foreign Investment 


(Continued from first page) 


who. are not aggressively engaged | 


|in the Treasury’s Sixth War Loan 
| Drive, and to reverse the old say- 
|ing “they are not legion,” are des- 
| tined to spend the next few weeks 
engaged primarily in the task ‘of 
surveying the corporate field for 
future prospects. 

Ostensibly the securities indus- 
try, which includes the banks, un- 
derwriters, dealers and_ brokers, 
is engaged in the job of raising a 


‘ 


.| sum sufficient to give the United 


States Navy another full battle 
fleet, ta the tune of 600 millions iof 
dollars. 


But actually, from office boy ~ 
. te top man, this segment of the 
nation is in there pitching to™ 
provide Gen. Eisenhower's vast - 
armies with the sinews needed | 
to finish off the’ Nazis in the 
briefest possible time. And‘ they 
hope -that perhaps some will be 
left over to speed up the+task of. 
hastening the setting of the Ris- 
ing Sun. 


The ‘anvcliaiwreidinnad frataniied aia 
just finished a-rush of new finane- 
ing and- refunding operations 
which taxed it to the utmost. But 
that part of the job is done. 


And now the aim is to put- 
the Banking and Investment 
Division’s. contribution. to the 
current war loan far above the. 
quota set for it. Talking to some 
ot these who are helping to do 
the job is reassuring since they 
have no doubt of their ability 
to top their set figure gener- 
ously. 


It Should Be Settled 


The question of whether or not 
interest paid to holders of bonds 
the Port of New York Author- 

y is taxable ‘the Federal Gov- 
runt appears to be headed fot 
final showdown. 

A bone of much contention 
and several court rulings in re- 
cent years, this matter is now 
destined for airing by the Su- 
_preme Court of the United 
“States, if the Solicitor General 
of the Department of Justice is - 
successful in his plans. — 

He proposes to urge the highest 
court, probably within the week, 
to set aside the decision of the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals 
| which held that the bonds are tax 
exempt. Although the High Court 
has never had occasion to rule in 
the matter, it has already held 
that wages and salaries of~ Port 
Authority employees are taxable 
by the Federal Government. 


100 Millions, So What? 
It’s one of the biggest .transac- 


holds little or no interest for those 
whose business it is to distribute | - 
securities. That’s hard to com- 
prehend. 

But in the case of the United © 
Gas Corp. securities growing 
out of its reorganization are 
already assured of placement. 
So there is no sustenance in 
that. — 

With its reorganization plan ap- 
proved this week by the Federal 
Court at Wilmington, the company 
will dispose of the new securities, 
first mortgage 3% bonds, next 
Tuesday. They will go toa ‘group 
of 50 institutions. 


Nickel Plate A Prospect 


Several banking groups are in 
process of formation to participate 





of support in connection with Sev- 
enth Victory Lean subscriptions. 


Turning to pcssible future de- 
velopments, there is reason to 
anticipate a continuance of the 
present firm market tene with 
| biger prices, esveciaily bearing 
| in mind possible constructive 
| action in respect to the Alberts 
end Abitibi debt situations, and 
the probable happy denouement 
of current political problems. 
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tions ever to go through, ‘yet. it. 


|came a creditor nation. 


'$6.500,000 of Toledo, St. Louis & 


stries G, due 1964. 





be June I. 


the difference. These Govern; | 
ment loans are in default. We wen! 
We pro- | 
duced more than we could con- 
sume in the 1920s, and we lent the| 
money to pay for the surplus to| 
foreign governments, municipali- | 
ties and corporations. Many oI 
the loans are in default. We were | 
capable of producing more than | 
we could consume in the 1930s, 
but the outer -world,. though it 
needed our goods, could not find 
the means of payment for them, 
and our exports fell off. For this: 
reason. among others, we bogged 
down into a depression which 
lasted. until the .Second World 
War. Then war demand for our 
surplus production arose, and was 
financed first by British sales of 
capital investments and later by 
lend-lease. 

“We. cannot have’ prosperity 

and reasonably full employment 
after this. war unléss. our. vastly 
war-stimulated capacity: for pro- 
duction finds an outlet: We must 
be able to sell goods abroad. in| 
greater quantity than ever before 
in peace—in spite of being a cred- 
itor, nation. . To do so we must 
buy as well as sell goods and ser-; 
vices; and make foreign loans and 
investments. 
_ “Between the fall of Napoleon 
and.the First Worid War, Eng- 
land; a creditor nation then as we 
are now, accepted goods and ser- 
vices and made foreign invest- 
ments in payment for her exports. 
The British Navy maintained the 
peace; and there was no general 
war in a hundred years. The Brit- 
ish poliey of free trade facili- 
tated payment in goods for Brit- 
ish exports. Foreign exchanges 
were stable, based. upon the gold 
standard wand the London money 
market. British Government pol- 
icy advanced and protected the 
interests and investments of Brit- 
ish subjects everywhere in the 
world. For lack of these four 
things, assured peace, free trade, 
stable exchanges, and government 
protection, American foreign in- 
vestments between the World 
Wars did not fare well. 


“The first condition of foreign 
trade and investment is the estab- 
lishment of law and order in the 
world end the creation of a peace- 
ful world to trade in. Another is 
the’ cancellation of war loans, new 
in open bidding for new securities 
Which will arise from a large- 
scale refunding operation contem- 
igs by. the New York, Chicago 

- St. Louis Railroad Nie 
Plate). Lo 
“Expected to materialize soon 
after. the. closing of the current 
Treasury Loan Drive, this un- 
dertaking. probably will involve 
the ‘sale of $42,000,000 of. new - 
- bonds expected. to.reach market 
late next> month or early in the 
new. year. 

Proceeds will be Bia to retire 

$26.000.000 of 5%% refunders: 








Western 4s and $10,000,000 of col- 
lateral loans. 


Utility Financing 
All signs now point to Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. as likely to be 
among the first of the utility com- 
panies to come into the market 
next year. 
- Plans are believed to be afoot 
looking toward the replacement 
of some $88,500,000 of outstand- 
ing first and refunding 4s, 


The price at which these bonds 
may be redeemed will drop 
shortly to 105 from 110. and since 
60 days’ notiee to holders is re- 
| quired, it would appear the com- 
pany’s plans will be in the open 
‘well before the end of March 
since the next interest date would 


| grants 





and old, and the repeal of the 
Johnson Act. Another is the 
making of Government loans. ahd 
in aid of frehabilitation. 
Another is the lowering or re- 
moval of tariffs .and .subsidies. 
Still another is the establishment 
of stable exchanges, reflecting a 
measure of equilibrium in inter- 
national balances of payment. 
Last, but not least, is a United 
States Government policy to ad- 
vance and protect American in- 
terests and investments. every- 
where. ; 


“We cannot.get equilibrium in 
the exchanges alone. There is no 
amount of money that will buy 
foreign currencies as. fast as 
printing presses will print them if 
political conditions are unsafe and 
budgets and trade are unbalanced, 
and old-unproductive war. debts 
are kept alive as a threat to credit. 
Foreign investment will not-flow, 
and goods cannot be exported -in: 
the necessary volume to foreign 
countries, if political conditions. 
are unsafe, if: buyers cannot sell - 
and if exchanges are disorderly. : 


“There is no use trying to de-» 
cide which of these reforms has to- 
come first. They all have to come 
along together. Without them we’ 
shall, after the first fine flush of 
post-war inflation, bog down in 
another long, sad period of unem- 
ployment, unemployed capacity at 
home, pensions, doles and uneco-: 
nomic restrictions on production 
and labor; while the world out- 
side will be eager to buy our 
goods—in dire need of them—and 
will be unable to pay for them. 
There is no possible use of making. 
any post-war plan for domestic 
prosperity and employment that 
does not face and_ solve these 
problems. The readjustment of. 
the economic framework must in- 
clude laws and policies which will 
encourage expansion of our trade 
both ways, in and out, and stimu- 
late and protect foreign invest- 
ment.” 
rE 


Mutual Funds 


(Continued from page 2253) 

the current issue of Abstracts. 
Using the analogy of a house 
which, rises in value because, the 

property around _it \is. increasing 
in value, the bulletin points. out 
that high-grade. bonds are now 
‘selling at peak prices, ‘and adds: 
“It may be expected that. this fac- 
tor will continue to. havea con- 
structive influence on*bond prices 
in general. s 


Mutual Fund: Literature 


Distributors Group — The cur- 
rent. ‘monthly Investment. Report 
on Group Securities, Inc.; revised. 
folders.on “Low Priced-Shares vs. 
‘High “Priced Stocks” and “The. 
Advantages of «Profits. Over In-, 
.come.’ . Keystone Corp.—Sup- 
plementary Prospectuses on Key-. 
stone B-1, B-3, K-1 and S-4 re- 
vised to Nov. 13, 1944. Hare’s 
Ltd.—A revised issue of the folder 
“Are Aircraft Stocks Underval- 
ued?” . . . Calvin Bullock—The 
November issue of Perspective, 
discussing “Retail Trade—Post- 
War Outlook.” 


Dividends 
George Putnam Fund—A divi- 
dend of 30¢ a share payable Dec. 
15, 1944, to shareholders of record 
Dec. 5. 








Swarts Cited at Saipan 

John L. Swarts, formerly asso- 
ciated with E. Henry Sondheimer 
Co. is now a corporal in the U. S. 
Marine Armored Amphibian Corps 
and has been awarded the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation for the Sai- 
pan and Tinian Campaigns. 
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This bank saves heat / 


T’S up to every one of us who burns 
coal to do all he can in conserving it. 


This is not because less coal is being 
produced. Millions of tons more are 
being mined this year than last. Mine 
ownersand miners alike are doing a splen- 
did job. And. there are adequate rail 
facilities for bringing coal to your city. 


But, certain grades and sizes. of coal 
are needed for war production. And, in 
addition, your local dealer is suffering 
from a shortage in manpower, trucks 
and tires. So be patient with him. Order 


before the bin is empty. And conserve coal. 


Little precautions can mean big sav- 
ings in coal -used. If you burn bituminous 
coal, banking your fire at night with a 
small.amount of fine coal, leaving some 
live coals uncovered, will help to con- 
serve coal and prevent wasteful rebuild- 
ing. of ‘fires. 


.There are-many other things you can 
do to save coal. “Winterize” your house. 
Close off unused rooms. Pull your shades 
and drapes at night. For other suggestions 
on conserving coal see your dealer. 


One of the biggest jobs of the C&O 
Lines is hauling coal from the mines~ 
along its routes, so we're in a position 
to understand the problem and to know 
how essential coal is these days. 





Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 


. CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 


Save Coal— and Serve America 
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CALIFORNIA DISTRICT BONDS 


We have a department specializing in street improve- 
ment bonds, district bonds and small name municipals. Our 


statistical records enable us t 
for our own account. 


Inquiries invited. 


o make immediate firm bids 








SAN FRANCISCO (4) 
Russ Building 
Exbrook 4944 


SAN JOSE 





MASON BROTHERS 


Members of the San Francisco Stock Exchange 


OAKLAND (12) 
Central Bank Building 
Templebar 6344 


SACRAMENTO 








Municipal News & Notes 


Announcement last week of the 
decision of the Solicitor General 
on recommendation of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, to ask the 
United States Supreme Court to 
review lower court decisions in 
the Port of New York Authority- 
Triborough Bridge Authority tax- 
exempt cases was taken by the 
market in stride. The immediate 
effect was limited to some easing 
in prices of Port Authority bonds, 
while the Triboroughs were un- 
affected. Incidentally, the possi- 
bility of a refunding of the lat- 
ter’s debt has been discussed in 
some quarters. 


The market's indifference to 
the latest development in the 
year-old litigation stemmed 
from the fact that the decision 
to appeal was not unexepected. 
Then, too, as the Government 
has already been twice beaten 
on the issue in the lower courts, 
the market is naturally confi- 
dent that the opposition will be 
no less successful before the 
Supreme Court, in the event 
that they are again required to 
defend their position. 


As a_ practical matter, inci- 
dentally, it is not unlikely that 
the market would welcome the 
opportunity for the Supreme 
Court to pass on the immediate 
issue, also the over-all position of 
State and municipal bonds with 
respect to tax-exemption. The. 
uncertainty created by the Federal 
Government’s periodic assaults in | 
Congress and the courts has been | 
a source of constant irritation and 
annoyance to both dealers and in- | 
vestors in local Government obli- | 
gations. 

Time arid again the market has | 
suffered from the psychological | 
reaction occasioned by these at-_ 
tacks from Administration sources | 
against the validity of the im- 
munity of local Government is- 
sues from Federal taxation. These 
forays have undoubtedly occa- 
sioned losses to both dealers and 
investors. 


Local taxing units have also 
been adversely affected as a re- 
sult of the temporary unsettled 
market conditions, having been 
obliged to dispose of issues at 
somewhat lower prices than 
would ordinarily have been the 
case. Nor has the Administra- 
tion achieved any benefits as a 
result of the interminable 
squabble that has enveloped the | 
issue during the past several 
years. ©) i: 


In view of these circumstances, 
it would mepeee. that the possibil- 
ity of a review of the entire ques- 
tion by the Supreme Court is def- 
initely warranted and desirable. 
Certainly all factions involved 
will agree on the need for dis- 
posing of the question with fi- 
nality. 

The case which the Government’ 
is asking the Supreme Court to | 
review, deals primarily with the. 
tax-free standing of bonds of the | 
Port of New York Authority and | 
the Triborough Bridge Authority. | 
It was brought officially by the) 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and | 
is based on the failure of several 
creditors of the bridge agencies to | 
include in their return for tax | 
Purposes interest received on. 

their bond holdings. 


In instituting the action, the, 











Government contended that such | 
income was subject to taxation on! 


the ground that neither agency is 
a political subdivision within the 
meaning of the language of the 
1936 Revenue Act, which grants 
immunity from Federal taxation 
of income on State and municipal 
bonds. In arguing that the New 
York agencies were not political 
subdivisions and their bonds were 
herefore not tax-exempt, the 
Government based its contention 
largely on the fact that neither 
unit enjoyed police powers of the 
State such as the right to levy 
and collect taxes, etc. 


The Port of New York Author- 
ity which, in the interest of all its 
creditors, assumed the burden of 
defense, successfully disputed the 
Government’s position on two 
occasions. 

Its original success was 
achieved before the Tax Court 
of the United States which, in 
«a 10 to 5 decision on Jan. 28 
last, ruled that the authority “is 
a political subdivision of a State 
—the S of New York—and 
also the political subdivision of 
another State—the State of New 
Jersey.” 

The court further stated that the 
bridge agency “in its relationship 
to those States lacks none of the 
attributes” of a political subdivi- 
sion as set forth in the Revenue 
Act. The court found similarly in 
the case of the Triborough Bridge 
Authority. The Government sub- 


sequently appealed this decision 


io the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals for New York and this 
tribunal, on Aug 24, fully affirmed 
the tax court’s findings. 


The decisions in both instances, 
it may be noted, were limited to 
the statutory question alone, both 
courts having refrained from pass- 
ing judgment on the constitutional 
aspect of the litigation. This latter 
point is of fundamental impor- 
tance and its adjudication by the 
Supreme Court would resolve fi- 
nally the basis of the Govern- 
ment’s long drawn-out campaign 
to have all State and municipal 
bonds (or at least future issues) 
cone subject to Federal taxa- 
ion. 


President Roosevelt has re- | 
peatedly declared that tax-ex- 
emption of State and municipal 
bonds is not based on immunity 
granted by the Constitution. 


In line with this belief he has 
contended that a change in their 
status can be achieved by Con- 
gressional enactment of a “short 
and simple statute.” Efforts to 
ave Congress pass legislation of 
this character have been unsuc- 
cessful, the most recent’ setback 


having been administered by the f 


Senate in Sept., 1942. 


The record of the Adminiis- * 
tration on this issue, whether in 
Congress or in the courts, has 
been one of failure, thus fur- 
nishine added interest to the 
possibility that the Supreme 
Court may, lay the matter to rest 
permanently. 


Atlantic City to Call 

All Unexchanged Bonds 
Atlantic C:ty, N. J., announced 

yesterday that it will call for pay- 

ment on Jan. 1, 1945, at par and 

accrued interest, all of the unex- 

changed general and water bonds 

of the 1936 issues. 

Calline of the ald bonds not 





exchanged for the new Ss 


Aviation Can Meet the Market 


(Continued from page 2242) 


production rates.” (Both state- 
ments are from the publication of 
the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, September, 1944.) 

At this our average layman will 
look aghast, and incredulous. . He 
has seen, on the one hand, the 
Government pouring hundreds of 
millions of dollars into . these 
plants. On the other hand, the 
industry says that no dividends 
have been declared, and yet it has 
no money. What, then, has be- 
come of the money? If the air- 
craft industry. can’t show profits 
in the years 1940 to 1944, can it 
ever make money? 

Well, that depends. You can 
bet your bottom dollar that at 
least a part of it will! Some of 
the airframe manufacturers will 
start now to plan the solutions to 
their problems, and these will be 
ready when the time comes. 
There are certain aspects of the 
business that will have to be dealt 
with, and the companies which 
begin to deal with them capably 
and astutely will operate in the 
black, and make money when 
peace-time production takes over. 


Meeting the Market Directly 


The average man likes to dream 
about owning an airplane. Yet it 
will pay the manufacturer to 
look at this fact practically. A 
good family aircar is still a dis- 
tant prospect. Its economical use 
is limited to long trips. Its 
‘initial cost is high. Safety regu- 
lations require constant and 
costly maintenance. Even ex- 
pensive and extensive advertise- 
ments showing happy couples on 
fishing trips will not do the job 
in the face of figures. 

Recently the CAA made an ex- 
tensive survey of former owners 
of private planes concerning «heir 
reasons for disposing of their 
craft. The results show that 55% 
sold them because of the high 
costs involved, while 18% dis- 
posed of them because of lack of 
utility. At the. time of purchase, 
the figures show, 50% bought 
their planes for local pleasure 
flying, 40% for cross-country fly- 
ing, and the remaining 10% for 
business. Of those who planned 
to do cross-country flying, a large 
percentage were building up their 
logged flying time in order to 
qualify for commercial pilots’ 
licenses. 

These reasons for selling must 
be kept in mind for the correct 
evaluation of some of the surveys 
made of prospective purchasers! 

Results of the survey made by 
the Crowell-Collier | Publishing 
Co. have just been’announced. Of 
the 2,000 queried in the 50% -up-- 
per income bracket, 10% stated 
that they intended to buy private 
airplanes. One percent of the 
total would buy a plane before 
any other major purchase, while 
it would be the second major pur- 
chase for 2%. 3 as 

In a sampling by Aircooled 
Motors results show that 65% de- 
sire an airplane in the -$1,500- 
$3,500 class, with 26% in the. 
$2,000-$2,500 range. . 

Such surveys are vaiuable as 
indicators.’ But it is’ necessary, 
from a finaneial point of view, to 

issued under the 1944 Refund- 

ing Plan will thus complete the 
refunding operation which was 
worked out for the city, jointly, 
by Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., 
of St. Louis and Chicago, and 

Wainwright, Ramsey & Lan- 

caster. municipal consultants of 

New York. be 

Under the terms of, the re- 
funding agreement between the 
banking group and the city, the 
bankers have underwritten all 
new bonds not taken in exchange 
for the old securities. The re- 
funding operation will save, At-. 
lantic City a minimum.,oef $3,- 





sale prices. 





350,000,,in interest charges, over 
the life of the new bonds, 


differentiate correctly between 
desire and_ effective demand. 
Without question, some of the 
optimistic answers are influenced 
by high war incomes, concen- 
trated publicity releases, and 
wishful thinking. It is true that 
the number of people who can fly 
has increased so much-since 1940 
that a ready market appears to be 
available. Whether or not that 
market can be fully utilized de- 
pends partly on costs. Charles 
Evans, writing in “Air Trails,” 
states that unless the price of a 
good plane is closer to $1,000 than 
$1,500 the ratio of 26,000,000 
automobiles to 23,000 airplanes 
will remain unchanged. The fig- 
ures on the sale of new automo- 
biles in 1939 and 1940 seem to 
bear him out: 


Years— 1939 1940 
$500 and under___ 265,341 125,198 

$501- $750_____ 2,328,184 3,017,536 

$751-$1,000_____ 218,986 478,258 
$1,001-$1,500_____ 47,849 61,362 
$1,501-$2,000_____ 4,222 7,547 
*$2,001-$3,000_____ 1,870 2,306 

*Source: “‘Statistical Abstract.”’ 

Year—- 1939 1940 
Total sales _______ 2,866,796 3,692,326 


Total registrations 26,201,000 2'7,435,000 


The figures shown are whole- 
The $1,500-$3,500 air- 
plane desired by 65% of the pros- 
pective purchasers in the survey 
by Aircooled Motors, therefore, 
would be no cheaper than the 
$1,001 wholesale price. The auto- 
mobile figures seem to indicate 
that actual demand for aircraft at 
this price would be small. Even 
with augmented incomes in 1940, 
the largest increase is shown in 
vehicles which would retail at a 
price between $900 and $1,200. 
Lack of utility is the other fac- 
tor which will cut into the effec- 
tiveness of the market. To com- 
bat this, the aircraft manufactur- 
ers will have to go sociological, 
and sell the public some new and 
advanced ideas on living condi- 
tions. The makers of small craft 
have made some good beginnings 
along this line. They have been 
proposing for some months that 
local communities plan to build 
airparks or landipg fields, or en- 
large existing facilities. They must 
go farther; the idea of the broader 
metropolitan area must be strong- 
ly advanced. The general public 
must have pictured for them the 
advantages to be gained by living 
away from the normal business 
area, as much as 75 or 100 miles, 
and this must be made practical. 


By increasing usefulness, the 
manufacturers will find their pro- 
duction inereased, and their costs 
reduced. When one million pri- 
vate planes are flown at least one 
hour per day, 300 days a year, the 
Air Age will begin, and the small- 
plane industry will become a real 
threat to the automobile business. 


Surplus Government Aircraft 


The industry is faced, also, by a 
strange problem: the peculiar dan- 
ger of having its biggest customer 
become its strongest competitor. 
The Army Air. Forces alone own 
and operate at least 10,000 air- 
planes which can be easily, cheap- 
ly and quickly converted to com- 
mercial service. Almost all of 
them are two or four-engine 
ships, which precludes their sale 
to the general public. so that the 


Jj airlines are the logical buyers. We 
| may. assume from the recently an- 


nounced ‘sales of Douglas four-en- 
gine transports that the Army in- 
tends to keep what they have oi 


‘this type. but what of the thou- 


sands of twin-engine transports? 


Quantity alone is an undepend- 
able index of availability. It is 


| quite probable that a good many 


of these airplanes are useless for 
airline operation, either because of 
hard usage, or because of drastic 
modifications for specific military 
tasks. But there should be avail- 
able, let us say, 2,500 commercial- 


ly adaptable aircraft. Will the 


airlines pass up the opportunity to- 


purchase these planes at a small 





price and convert them at a rea- 
sonable one? Would you? 

Airlines are in business to make 
money, and they can make money 
operating these older types, even 
showing a larger percentage re- 
turn because of the low invest- 
ment. Each major airline, of 
course, flies routes that will sup- 
port four-engined craft, and for 
this reason Douglas holds con- 
tracts for DC-4’s and Lockheed 
for Constellations. But, until com- 
petition and traffic requirements 
demand larger and newer equip- 
ment, the older types will do the 
job. 

Basically, our problem is to 
keep going at a profitable rate an 
industry which must be kept go- 
ing. It must, for one thing, be 
ready to defend us again, if occa- 
sion arises. Technological re- 
search must be continued to keep 
us ahead of any potential enemy 
force. Se surplus airplanes must 
be made usable and profitable to 
their manufacturers, if possible. 

The greatest profit-producers of 
any industry are service and spare 
parts sales. These we can pre- 
serve; indeed, these we can de- 


velop into industries by them- 
selves. 
An efficiently operated, well- 


developed service division could 
make an opportunity out of the 
conversion of transport planes. 
Production facilities could be 
making spare parts to maintain 
the airplane during its average 
life of five years in airline serv- 
ice, at the same time that new 
types are being developed and 
built. 

We can take up here, too, the 
surplus military airplanes, fight- 
ers, bombers, etc. Conservative 
estimates would place their total 
at 100,000. _In a commercial light 
their value is just about nil. Many 
will not be worth the cost of their 
transportation to the United States. 
Conversion to commercial use 
would be out of the question, they 
are built too heavily and powered 
_ highly for economical opera- 
ion. 


What shall we do with them, 
assuming that there will be at 
least a 25,000 surplus in flyable 
shape? Put them in a scrap heap? 
That’s a solution, but who bene- 
fits? 

There is no use keeping them 
as a stockpile; obsolescence will 
set in before they can be used. So 
they must be disposed of. The ex- 
haustive report on this subject re- 
cently submitted to Congress by 
Harvard University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
offers some interesting and logi- 
cal suggestions. It recommends, 
for example, that surplus fighters 
and bombers might be given to 
friendly nations in exchange for 
needed bases, landing rights, 
strategic materials, or other con- 
siderations. To Brazil, and Mex- 
ico, say, who cast their lot with 
us in this war without being 
threatened or attacked. Spare 
parts in Army warehouses could 
then be sold back to the manu- 
facturers for resale to the new 
owners as needed. The picture 
wouldn’t look so bad! Brazil: or 
Mexico eouldn’t have afforded 
very many of these airplanes orig- 
inally, but they will need: and 
will buy a lot of spare parts to 
keep them going. . TAY oe 

Further, these countries will 
need technieal guidance on the 
handling and maintenance of 
these airplanes. Foresighted manu- 
facturers will seize the opportun- 
ity of instructing them; at the 
same time opening for themselves 
the contacts which will lead to 
later aircraft sales! Instead of de- 
stroying airplanes, we can make 
them profitable to their manufac- 
turers, and promote international 
good. will. Survlus aircraft can 
provide for world-wide sales and 
ean heat they need not bring dis- 
aster! 


Simplification of Design 


One of the reasons for the hich 
cost of airplanes is: the complexity 
of their structural design. Envi- 
neers disavree samewh-t os to the 
source of this trouble. But we can 
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attribute it in part at least to the, vice problems are simplified and!an easy job. But it can be done, | 


system of dividing :the engineering 
department into groups for the 
design of the detail components. 

The  aero-dynamic engineer’s 
job is ended with the final de- 
termination of the basic config- 
urations. When this is done it is 
necessary only that the completed 
product meet the set weight and 
-balance requirements, and for the 
structural members to pass stress 
and flight-loading tests. These 
structural members must be ex- 
actly and specifically drawn, but 
among the smaller parts, the gus- 
sets, brackets, doublers, angles, 
etc., simplification could be prac- 
ticed to advantage. 

Under the present’ common 
practice a separate group of en- 
gineers is assigned to each of the 
component assemblies, i. e., to the 
wing, fuselage, empennage, power 
plant, landing gear, and the sys- 
tems. As a result the finished air- 
plane has many detail parts which 
are similar though each group has 
drawn them slightly. different. In 
a large percentage of instances 
these small parts could have been 
identical. For example, in one as- 
sembly on one of our well-known 
fighter planes there are two flat 
gussets made of the same material 
but of different shapes. Their ex- 
treme lengths vary by 3/16ths of 
an inch and their width by *sths 
of an inch. Two other gussets vary 
by 5/32nds of an inch in length 
and *gths of an inch in width. On 
another airplane one assembly had 
11 stiffeners so similar that one 
die could have produced all of 
them with a saw operation to cut 
‘them to size. Each of the small 
parts. above requires the same 
paper-work as a large assembly: 
each requires a blueprint, a tool 
blueprint, a die, listing on the bill 
of material, listing in the cata- 
logue, a shop fabrication order, 
cost-accounting records, etc. Had 
this work been properly coordi- 
nated at the time of design, four- 
fifths of the time and expense 
actually incurred would have been 
eliminated. This ratio undoubtedly 
would not hold true over the en- 
tire airplane, but in view of the 
fact that the number of separate 
parts in some airplanes runs into 
five figures, a considerable saving 
can be effected. 

Further, engineering depart- 
ments will have to cooperate with 
tooling and production | depart- 
ments at the time the components 


are drawn instead. of using the. 


system of trial and error that is 
now . widely practiced.. In_ this 
manner designs for which tooling 
cannot be made or for which the 
shop has no fabrication facilities 
can be changed at once, before a 
piece of metal has been cut. Proof 
that this can be done is shown by 
the fact that one of our maior air- 
frame manufacturers produced a 
prototype of a new model from 
the first line on the drawing board 
to a flying airplane in. approx- 
imately four months by just such 
a practice. 

By such methods of time and la- 
bor saving the cost of. private 
planes can be cut to a marketable 
figure. The automobile companies 
simplified design, and increased 
sales at lower costs spiraled their 
industry into one of the nation’s 
greatest. 
1In addition to cheaper initial 
‘costs, simpler design will produce 
more economical service. This is 
an item to be considered, when 


applied to aircraft. At present 


most companies charge exorbitant 
prices for repair work. In an ac- 
tual case a small airplane which 
cost$58,000 in 1938 has had $90,000 
worth of service up to June of 
1944. With the exception of one 
small accident repair, this amount 
was spent for routine maintenance 
and overhauling. Such high costs 
can be traced to the complexity of 
the airplane requiring special 
equipment and highly skilled and 
trained personnel for even minor 
repairs. The buyer of a $2,000 
automobile will hesitate to buv if 
he sees the prospect of spending 
$3.000 in normal maintenance over 
a few years. Similarlv. the sale of 
airplanes will expand when ser- 


‘service costs cut. 


Man-Power — War and Post-War 


This section and the one follow- 
ing treat with the necessary 
strengthening of the inner struc- 
ture of the companies themselves. 
This is one more step and possibly 
the most important in getting the 
industry back on a sound commer- 
cial, competitive basis. 

The aircraft industry must be- 
gin at once to make a qualitative 
survey of its man-power situation. 
The companies that first make 
such surveys and begin to sift and 
sort personnel will have the best 
post-war prospects. 

During the war emergency the 
problem of personnel was almost 
entirely one of quantity. Hence, 
the continuous cries of “crucial 
man-power shortage” and _ the 
“earn-while-you-learn” programs 
for the utilization of unskilled la- 
bor to fill empty spots on the as- 
sembly lines. The post-war prob- 
lem on the other hand is for the 
most part qualitative, the forward- 
looking manufacturers will re- 
member that retained manpower 
must be capable, as well as nu- 
merically sufficient. Since most 
of the mass-producers have long 
since lost sight of this fact, the 
problem is greater than it appears. 

A part of the mix-up came about 
through circumstances attached to 
overnight expansion. The first 
group to take the jobs offered 


; was comprised of men to whom it 
| offered the first steady job in 


some years. The men best equipped 
for executive and supervisory 
spots stayed away; because they 
had good jobs, or businesses of 
their own and the rewards offered 
were not large enough. When, 
finally, they did turn to the air- 
craft plants for one reason or an- 
other, they found, in most cases, 
that their jobs were subordinate 
to those held by the early-comers, 
by reason of that not-measurable 
qualification known as “senior- 
ity.” 

Along with these, are the voca- 
tional misfits; top-flight engineers 
who are executives in charge of 
interoffice communications, first- 
rate mechanics who are supervis- 
ory paper-shufflers, etc. In short, 
men who moved away from the 
jobs in which they were best qua- 
iified because more advanced po- 
sitions in the organization were 
available at larger salaries. 

In the ordinary course of events 
the industry will lose these men 
first unless something is done 
about it. Lay-offs on a seniority 
basis will hit them first and they 
will be the first to leave volun- 
tarily because they will have first 
call on other opportunities and 
because their stake is least valu- 
able where they are. For this rea- 
}son management will have to take 
a positive view of the personnel- 
reduction problem. The most ca- 
pable men, more than any others, 
have no confidence in existing 
management. . policies; this is 
proven by the number now seek- 
ing other jobs, or. establishing. 
side-line businesses to be de- 
veloped after the war. They see 
a woeful lack of intelligent plan- 
ning and a_ riotous. confusion 
caused by over-expansion. 

The few companies. which have 
invested in costly programs of 
management control have done 
little more so far than cause worse 
confusion by adding unrest to the 
troubled thoughts of the workers. 
Intelligent management counsel 
has. been blocked furthermore by 
the sort of industrial nepotism 
fostered under loose economy. 


favor of production for so long 
that it is almost imvossible to find 
a place to begin. To every prob- 
lem for the past four years the 
industry has had but one answer: 
“hire more help.” The point has 
been reached at which reductions 
for the sake of efficiency will 
bring forth the panicky cries of 
“cut-back.” “lay-off,” ‘‘cancella- 
tion” and “chaos.” 

But the fact remains that layoffs 
can be made without reducing 





productive <cpacity. It will not be 


Efficiency has been put aside in| 








providing that the steps taken are ' 
decisive; forthright, and definite. | 
Much care will have to be taken; 
the general direction must be to- 
ward a great reduction in the staft 
organization with a shifting of 
personnel to strengthen the line 
throughout. Only by such han- 
dling can adequate precautions be 
taken to lock the barn before the 
best draft-horses have been stolen. 


Administrative Efficiency 


The complicated corporate struc- 
tures and the non-productive lux- 
ury appendages fostered under 
cost-plus contracts will have to be 
lopped off. Widely scattered 
plants, with resultant communica- 
tion and transportation systems 
will have to go. Expensive re- 
search departments not directly 
connected with the product, in- 
teresting though their findings, 
will be a heavy burden on the 
normal sales return. 


The first warnings of this have 
already made their appearance, 
despite the fact that hostilities 
have not ceased. The complaint 
has been made by the comptroller 
of one of the airplane manufac- 
turers that costs of most programs 
of advertising, public relations, 
and employee - morale - building 
have been declared by the Gov- 
ernment’s General Accounting Of- 
fice to be not allowable under 
cost-plus contracts.. This is an in- 
dication that the time is past for 
large proportions of indirect 
workers. Post-war organizations 
will have to be almost strictly 
utilitarian. All employees will 
have to be directly connected with 
(1) building airplanes, (2) selling 
airplanes or parts, or (3) handling 
money. 

Exception must be made, of 
course, for design and structural 
research. These are the heart-beat 
of the industry, and no one ques- 
tions the legitimacy of their costs. 
But minor monarchies engaged in 
the building of voluminous files 
of interesting statistical material 
will go as soon as the manufac- 
turer himself starts to pay the 
bills. This is not to say that there 
will be no more research on in- 
dustrial relations, markets, etc. 
But it will have to be done much 
more economically than at pres- 
ent. The sketchier surveys made 
by advertising agencies. public 
relations counsel, and other ser- 
vice organizations will suffice. 


The ruthless destruction of com- 
plicated departmental structure 
must proceed without regard to 
personalities’: involved; in most 
cases they were built by personal- 
ities without regard to their use- 
fulness. Unbelievable extremes 
have been reached. For example, 
the following list of departments, 
divisions and offices is one major 
division of the Finance branch of 
one of our largest airframe com- 
panies: » 





Accounting 


Accounting office. 
Accounts payable de 
Auditing department. 
Cc. P. F. F. department. 
C. P. F. F. accounting depart- 
‘ment. blasts 
‘Comptroller’s office. 
Consignment accounting depart- 
ment. 
Cost accounting division. 
Cost control department. 
Cost planning department. 
Cost records department. 
Disbursements, accounting divi- 
sion. i. Thi eat 
Disbursements, audit depart- 
». ment, ' , 
Disbursements, documentation 
and claims depariment. 
Gengyal accounting division. 
t 


rtment. 


General accounting, records and 
reports department. 

Inventory accounting division. 
Inventory audit department. 
Inventory, control department. 
Key-punch department. 
Machine accounting division. 
Payroll accounting department. 
Payroll auditing department. 
Property accounting depart- — 

“= ment. 





'¥Reports ‘and statistics depart- 
iment. ad 


Systems department. 

Tax department. 

Timekeeping department. 

Timekeeping general depart- 
ment. 

Timekeeping office. 


‘railroad did not become big unti? 


they gained utility. The moter- 
boat is essential to perhaps 25,00%) 


people and a luxury item to the 


remaining 325,000 owners. The- 


| next few years will see a paralle! 


Such a corporate structure is!|in private airplane registration. 


not a breakdown of functions; it | 
Interde- | 
partmental communications alone | 
use enough paperwork to overload | airports, 
any single airplane built as a re-| service, 


is a complete collapse! 


sult. Whole empires are built 
around filing systems. But this 
article is not meant to be merely 
a denunciation. Therefore, let us 
say only that the deeds of the 
aircraft industry in the war effort 
may go unheralded, but they cer- 
tainly will-never be unrecorded. 

The fact remains that all of the 


overstaffing has not turned out 


more airplanes. The industry blos- 
somed in a rush, and hiring three 
new men for every new job was 
not the answer. Best records of 
production have been made by the 
old-line production heads who 
knew how to make every minute 
and every hand count most effec- 
tively. Henry Ford’s Willow Run 
plant has exceeded production 
records of plants that were “in 
production” when Willow Run 
was a swamp! 

The companies that start now to 
practice efficiency and sound 
business are the companies that 
will continue to operate in the 
black when the going gets tough 
and the competition keen. It is 


not too early—indeed, it is almost | 


too late. 
Aviation can meet the market 


but it must meet itself first. When | 


its decks are cleared of war-time 
extravagances, aviation will have 








The airplane will possess utility 
when these are available: many 
thousands of conveniently located 
cheap initial cost and 
all-weather ftlignt aids 
and daily necessity. 

Until then there will be no spec- 
tacular profits. 


Ambrose R. Clark Dead 


Ambrose R. Clark, bond invest- 
ment broker and economist 0° 
71 Broadway, N. Y., head of the 
firm of Ambrose R. Clark & Co., 
died on his farm at Fayettesville, 
N. Y., aged 64, where he had gone 
to vote at. tne last Presidentia! 
election, Mr. Clark was dean of 
the board of ushers of the River- 
side Church, 122nd St. and River- 
side Drive, New York. He devise’ 
and developed a model system @* 
church usher service from sit 
men in 1897 to nearly a hundred 
ushers as at present, which i: 
unique for its precision and ex- 
peditious efficiency. In the same 
interval the congregation of this 
church increased from 300 in 1897 
to over 3,000 in 1944. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick is the head of 
Riverside Church, of which Johw 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., is a member. 

At a dinner given in his honey 
at the completion of his 40 years 
of service Mr. Clark defined his 
duties as Chairman of the boare 
of ushers in these words: ‘“Usher- 





just prepared for battle. It’s pro-| jing is the science of making the 


grum must be long range in plan- 
ning and execution. Overnight ac- 
eeptance of the airplane for mass 
transportation is not. practical 


church member and the visitor 
feel comfortably at home and 
lending spiritual dignity to the 


thinking. The automobile and the' whole church service.” 














This Announcement is not an Offer 


Municipality of Bogota 


(Municipalidad de Bogota) 


City of Bogota 

(Republic of Colombia) / 

8% External Sinking Fund Geld Bonds ef 1924 
Dated October 1, 1924, Due October 1, 1945 


Municipality of Bogeta si 
(Republic of Colombia) 
Power and Light Consolidation Loan of 1927 
Twenty-Year External 644% Secured 


Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
Dated April Ist, 1927--Due April Ist, 1947 








The Municipality of Bogota (hereinafter referred to as the “Munici- 


e|| pality”) announces that, under the terms of an Offer to become 


“Municipal Bonds”). 


the New York Stock Exchange. 


‘egy gishia “4 | 


designate. 


City Bank of New York, 





Dated November 15, 1944. 


— 
* 





effective November 15, 1944, it has arranged for the delivery of 
Republic of Colombia 3% External Sinking Fund Dollar Bonds, 
dated as of-October 1, 1940, due October 1, 1970, with coupens matur- 
ing on and after April 1, 1945 attached (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Government Bonds”) in exchange for equal principal amounts of 
bonds of either of the aforementioned issues, with coupens maturing 
on and after April 1, 1932 attached (hereinafter referredito as the 


seh 


The Government Bonds -to be nisMiaened in exchangeriunder rlew: 
Offer do not represent an original or additional issue, but consist of 
bonds heretofore issued by the. Republic of Colombia and listed on 


This Announcement is not the Offer of the Municipality. Copies of 
the Offer may be obtained from The National City Bank of New York, 
Corporate Agency Department, 20 Exchange Place, New York, N. Y., 
which has been designated by the Municipality as the Exchange Agent 
to effect the exchange specified in the Offer. Copies of the Exchange 
Agency Agrecment are available for inspection at the above-mentioned 
office of The National City Bank of New York. 

‘The Offer will remain open for acceptance until the close of busi- 
ness on October’ ?,/1946, or such later date as. the Municipality may 


Holders of M&hit4i'Bonds who desire to exchange the same for 
Government Bonds} fh técordance with the Offer should deliver such 
Municipal Bonds to The National City Bank of New York, Corporate 
Agency Departmidai? 20 Exchatree Place, New York, N. Y., as Exchange 
Agent, with propefly executed fetter of transmittal in accordance with 
the terms of the Offer. Copies of the form of letter of transmittal may 
be obtained from the Corporate Agency Department of The National 


Jorce Soro pet Corrar 
Mayor of Municipality of Bogota 
(Republic of Colombia) 





—— 
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Haney Discusses 


Old Age Tax 


By LEWIS H. HANEY 
Prefessor of Economics, 
New York University 

The “social security” issue is up 
again. It has bobbed up at this 
time largely because the tax 


Reporter on Governments” 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE JR. 


The outstanding feature of the Government bond market in the 


— “Our 


|past week was the continued strength in the last four maturities: 
of the partially exempt obligations, with the 2%% due. 1955/60 in | 


|particularly good demand. . . . The statement of Chairman George 


| of the Senate Finance Committee, that the prospects-that individuals 
|and corporations will be given any substantial income ‘tax rélief in 


1945 are very remote, as well as the statement of Chairman Eccles 


|of the Federal Reserve Board, that much of the current discussion 


that is levied on the people is sup-/in favor of reducing corporate taxes after the war, is in the realm 


posed to in-| 
crease next 
year. Also 


there are those 
in the govern- 
ment who 
want more 
revenue to 


spend, and 
would wel- 
come an in- 


crease in any 

taxes that 
would give 
“them more 
funds. 

Incidentally, 
the trend is 
toward broad- 

ening the ap- 
plication of 

social security 
so as to cover more people. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, a government 
that wants to buy votes would 
favor raising more revenue to} 
spend, if the taxes would not 
antagonize most voters. 

The law provides for an auto- 
matic increase next year from a 
1% to a 2% tax to provide a 
social security “reserve.” 

But the law also provides for a 
maximum limit on the “reserve,” 
this being three times the great- 
est annual expenditure contem- 
plated. And this maximum limit 
has already been far exceeded. 
The “reserve” as now figured is 
probably at least eight times the 
greatest annual expenditure in 
sight. 

Thus even from the legalistic 
standpoint there is no need to in- 
crease our social security taxes. 

% 


But even more fundamental is 





‘ Lewis H. Haney 


Bel 
™ 


of wishful thinking, because the revenue objective ‘is set entirely 
too low, undoubtedly had an effect on the partially exempt ‘section 
of the Government bond market... . 


TAX TRENDS DISCOUNTED 


market circles that the long-term partially exempt issues have quite 
fully discounted probable future tax trends, and at’ present prices 
they are being recommended for income as well as appreciation: .° . 


week, and ‘it was pointed out that on March 15, 1945, these bonds 
will be within the 10-year maturity 


It is reported that some institutions have been anticipating 
this feature and were substantial buyers of. this security in the 
past week. ... At present prices of 1126/32, the yield to the 
call date is 1.59 with the tax-free yield at 1.34%. pee 


There is no exactly comparable maturity in the taxable issues 


from a tax-free yield basis, is shown by the fact-that the taxable 
242% due March 15, 1956/58, a year longer to the call date than 
the partially exempt 2% % issue, gives a tax-free yield of 1.27%. . 
The taxable 24%.% due Sept. 15, 1956/59, gives a tax-free yield of 
1.31% with this issue one year and six months longer to the optional! 
call date than the partially exempt obligation... . . According to the 
latest available Treasury figures there ,are $2,611,000,000 of the 
2% % due March 15, 1955/60 outstanding, with the ownership of this 
obligation as follows: 


Commercial Banks _-.-....-...-.--. oe eee $949,000,000 
eR OOO IONS. 31,000,000 
Mutual Sevings. Banks...:.....---_..._.. 2 61,000,000 
Life Insurance Companies. __-___.._--...-_--_- 165,000,000 
Fire and Casualty Companies__-___ gp AT ta mg 133,000,000 
Government Agencies and Trust Funds____-__-_- 365,000,000 
a eee amvestors. 2. eck a 907,000,000 


It was reported that recommendations are still being made to 
institutions paying excess-profits taxes and holding the high premium 
medium-term partially exempt securities, that these issues be ex- 
changed for the long-term partially exempt obligations. .. . 

The following changes have been suggested: 





the fact that the provisions of the 
law concerning reserves are bad— 
very bad. For example, the taxes 
collected are not kept as a true 
reserve, but are put into govern- 


Recent Yield to Tax Free 
i Sell— Price Call Date Yield 
34% due 12-15-49/52___ 109 28/32 1.11% 0.93 % 
234% due 6-15-51/54___ 108 26/32 1.34 1.13 
3% due 9-15-51/55__. 11013/32 1.39 1.17 
BU Y— 
| 2%% due 3-15-55/60_.__ 1126/32 1.59 1.34 
234% due 9-15-56/59___ 111 22/32 1.65 1.39 
2%,% due 6-15-58/63__. 111 21/32 1.78 1.50 
234% due 12-15-60/65__. 111 28/32 1.89 1.59 





ment obligations, which increase 
the public debt without providing 
any proportionate revenues. 
(Much of the “reserve” is, in my 
opinion, wasted.) The benefits 
paid are not in proportion to con- 
tributions made. No “social se- 
curity” is provided for people who 
work for themselves, or are self- 
employed. 

. Other criticisms might be made, 
but even if the law*is bad, that is 
no reason for abusing it. The fig- 
ures at the end of 1943 showed a 
so-called reserve of 4.8 billion 


TAXABLES STEADY 

The taxable issues were steady last week, with considerable 
interest being evidenced by commercial banks in the 2s due 6-15-52/54 
at prices of about 100 13/32. ...It was pointed out that at this 
level the bonds are just about in line with the interest run-off to 
the date of purchase, Dec. 18, by the banks of the 2% due 12-15-52/54, 
together with the indicated premium that the new 2% bonds will 
sell at, when they become available in the open market, at the con- 
clusion of the Sixth War Loan. ... If the presently outstanding 
2% due 6-15-52/54 were to be sold now at 100 13/32 and the pro- 
ceeds kept available for the purchase of the new 2% due 12-15-52/54, 
om Dec. 18, the interest that woyld be lost during this period would 
be equivalent to a decrease in price of 5/32 for the 2% issue dis- 
posed of. ... 





‘dollars for old age security, and 


_ment. These “reserves” are grow- | 
ing rapidly. 


‘ annual expenditures contemplated | 


5.1 billion dollars for unemploy- 


Tax receipts have 


Based upon presently prevailing prices for the called 4%, 
which may be exchanged for the new 2%, it is indicated that 
the 2% due 12-15-52/54 will command a premium of about 


jare very much interested in the hew notes, with demand also 


It seems to be pretty generally felt now in Government bond. 


The 2%% due March 15, 1955/60, made substantial gains during the’ 


l range, which is considered. 
‘desirable for banks by the Government... . 


te the 2%s, but some idea of the attractiveness of the latter security, 


been larger than estimated, and | 


payments less; But the highest' these bonds... . 


‘in any of the next few years do |2% due 6-15-52/54, if they were 


en ee 


net exceed 700 million dollars. | 


7/32 when they become available on Dec. 18, so that commercial 
bank vourchasers of this issue would have to pay 1007/32 for 


The loss of interest during this period of 5/32 in price for the 


sold now, together with the indi- 


{cated premium to be paid for the new 2% bond of 7/32, means that 
the commercial bank holders of the 2% due 6-15-52/54, presently 


Thus the “reserves” are excessive. | -elling at 100 13/32, have practically nothing to gain from the sale 
And they exist only on paper.’ of these bonds now, with the proceeds idle until the new 2% due 


+ ¢ 


Either the Treasury would have 12-15-52/54 are available for purchase by them on Dec. 18. . . . Also, 
he difference in maturity between the 2% due 6-15-52/54 and the 


it ld | 
to do new borrowing, or it would new 2% due 12-15-52/54 of six months should favor the shorter 


_ have to sell the various obliga- , 


tions into which it has put the) 
’ social security funds, if it were to NOT APPLICABLE TO OTHER BUYERS 


_for taking our money under the | 


realize on the so-called reserves. | 
* ts % 


maturity to the extent of at least 2/32 in price... . 


This condition does not apply to savings banks, insurance com- 
| panies and other investors since they are eligible to purchase the 





| .15- ; i 
One of the worst features of the | new 2% ra: Z 15-52/54 at 100 right up until the end of the drive, 


social security taxes is that many | ares al ’ ; poe 
soht. Spent by the government. an us 
regent sora Rogge ne 9,54 ta ot mat ;add to the general inflation of 
ing inflation. There is no excuse |bank credit and deposit currency. 
| Anyhow, if we were to mix our 
guise of providing reserves for a fear hg with Scie 
old-the-line stuff. the next thing 
om oe _ one ve eg = would see would be a proposal 
and throwing it into the anc to reduce the tax in order to fight 


WLB experiments. deflation! If we raise it, we can 


Furthermore, the move is futile, lower it. 
because the funds are merely sult. 


Situation Looks Good 
Wellman Engineering Company 
offers interesting possibilities ac- 
cording to a circular issued by 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., 29 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Stock Ex- 





change. Copies of this circular 


‘request. 


| Dec. 16, and it is believed in some quarters that these participants 
'in the War Loan may take advantage of the premiums prevailing for 
the 2% due 6-15-52/54 to obtain funds that can be put to work 
immediately in the 2% due 12-15-52/54 at the issue price... . 
Holders of the maturing. certificates of indebtedness, the Series G 
4% due Dec..1, 1944, have been given the right to exchange these 
securities par for par for the Series C 0.90% Treasury notes which 
mature Jan. 1, 1946. . . . It is indicated from present quotations for 
the maturing certificates of indebtedness that the new. 0.90% notes 
will go to a premium when they become available in the market. . .°. 
A recent bid for the maturing certificates of a no-yield : 
basis plus 25¢ per certificate, would be equivalent to a yield : 
for the new notes of about 0.84% compared with the return of : 
0.90% ‘available te the holders of the maturing certificates, who . 
obtained these new. notes at par through the exchange offer... . 5 
The large New York City commercial banks, it was “reported, 
appear- 


ing from out-of-town institutions. .. . 


WAR LOAN SUCCESS ASSURED _,; . 

The Sixth War Loan’ got under way. last Monday, and indications 
already point to another substantial~over-subscription of the quota: 
set by the Treasury. of: $14,000;000,000, of’ which: $5,000,000,000 will 
be sales to individuals and $9,000,000,000 to non-bank investors... . 
The securities offered in the drive are: panel 

Savings Bonds—Series E, due 10 years from date of issue, and 


| for individuals only 


Series F and G, due 12. years. ffom. date of issue. .For~all non- a 


| bank- investors, up to a limit of $100,000, .with commercial» banks 


permitted to subseribe ‘for’ only a limited portion of their savings 
and time deposits : 
Savings Notes—Series C, due three 
to everyone 
Certificates of Indebtedness—7.%, due Dec. 1, 1945; available to 


years from date of issue, open 


-| all, except commercial banks; who may not purchase them for theit 


own account prior to Dec. 18, 1944 > 


Treasury Notes—1%4%, due Sept. 15, 1947. . Available to all 
non-bank investors, with commercial banks not allowed to purchase 
them for their own account prior to Dec. 18, 1944. The commercial 
banks may acquire these notes for own account in exchange for 
called 4% due 1944/54 

Treasury Bonds—2%, due Dec. 15, 1952/54. Available to all 
non-bank investors, with the commercial banks permitted to sub- 
scribe for only a limited amount of savings and time deposits, untii 
Dec. 18, 1944. May be acquired by commercial banks in exchange 
for called 4% 1944/54 

214%, due March 15, 1966/71—Available to all non-bank inves- 
tors, with the commercial banks allowed to subscribe for only a 
limited part of their savings and time deposits. Additional amounts 
oe nem ony bonds cannot be purchased by commercial banks until Dec. 

ie ey 


| MARKETABLE ISSUES 


Trading in the marketable issues, consisting of the %% Cer- 
tificates of Indebtedness due 12-1-45, the 14% notes due 9-15-47, 
the 2% bonds due 12-15-52/54 and the 2%% bonds due March 15, 
1966/71 will not be allowed until Dec. 18, 1944. : . . 

The data that has been given out by the Sixth War Loan Com- 
mittees is very complete, easy to understand, with the issues to be 
offered in the drive described, in such a way as to point out the 
fact that there is a security to fit the need of every buyer... .. The 
data will be very helpful in selling. these securities to individual 
investors, who agzin must do their usually important part in making 
this War Loan a success. .. . In this drive the goal will be the sale 
of $2,500,060,000 of Series E Savings Bonds, which is somewhat lower 
than the amount sold in the Fifth War Coan. . 


ANTI-INFLATION FORCE 

It is again rightly emphasized that earnings placed in war bonds 
and held there are a potent anti-inflation force, particularly against 
the cost of living which has been slowly but surely rising... . 

In order to prevent a further rise, it is essential that the . 
volume of spending be curtailed, and the way to do this is for © 
present holders of savings bonds to not only keep those they 
already own but to put every available dollar into the new | 
securities now being offered. .. . 

The reasons for a war bond campaign are to finance the war 
and reduce the inflationary pressure which develops when indi- 
viduals do not do their part in buying the securities being offered 
in the drive, and the Government, in order to get the money to 
carry on the war, must sell these obligations to the commercial banks, 
whieh results in new deposits and new purchasing power being 
created, which is something that is most certainly not needed at 
this time. ...A _ similar situation prevails when the individual 
holders of savings bonds turn them in for redemption. . . The Gov- 
ernment pays off these bonds upon presentation, but the money 
that is used to pay off these securities must be obtained somewhere 
by the Treasury... . 


BUYING POWER REDUCED 

Because individuals are cashing in their savings bonds it is nec- 
essary for the Government to sell its own securities to the banks 
in order to get the necessary funds to meet these redemptions... . 
Sale of Government bonds to the banks for bond’ repayment pur- 
poses results in new deposits as well as new purchasing power 
being created, which eventually becomes evident in rising prices. . . . 
Effect of higher prices is to curtail the purchasing power of the 
dollars received in exchange for the bonds turned in for pay- 
ment... oe : 
Individual purchases of war bonds that are held and not — 
turned in for redemption are not only a powerful weapon against ~ 

inflation but also are a storehouse for future purchasing power 
that should be used only as additional supplies of goods and : 
services are made available when the war is over... . 


Therefore, it was pointed out, that the “Buy for Keeps” slogan 
of the Sixth War Loan Drive has a very significant meaning in 
the light of these facts. ...And each individual must do his or 
her very best to not only purchase more savings bonds during the 
drive but also to hold on to the certified checks, that bear interest, 
which is what the presently outstanding savings bonds really are, 
since it is the duty of every one of us to bear our share of the 





Manipulation would re- may be had from the firm upon | responsibility of financing this war until it has been completely 


‘fought to a successful ending. 
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U. S. Savings and Loan League 52nd Conference Studies 
Veterans’ Loans and Home Ownership 





W. M. Brock Elected President at 


W.-M. Brock, Dayton, Ohio, President of the $30,000,000 Gem® 


City Building and Loan Association, was elected President of the 
United States Savings and Loan League Nov. 14 at the League’s 
national conference on veterans’ loans and home ownership, which 
was its 52nd annual meeting. Mr. Brock was First Vice-President 
this past year and he succeeds John F. Scott, St. Paul, Minn., as head of 
the organized savings and loan® 
and cooperative bank business. ‘was elected Secretary the 
For Vice-President the League} League for his 49th term. 
elected Henry P. Irr, of Baltimore, Morton -Bedfish continues as 
President of the Baltimore Fed-| Executive Vice-President of the 
| United States Savings and Loan 
| League. 
The new directors elected for 
the twelve districts of the League 





of 


President 


Annual Meeting 


| The geographical grouping of 
|the districts is as follows: district 
one, the New England States; dis- 
| trict two, New. York, New Jersey, 
| Puerto Rico and the Virgin Isl- 
/ands; district three, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and West 
| Virginia; district four, Virginia, 
|North Carolina, South Carolina 
-and District of Columbia; district 
five, the State of Ohio; district 
six, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia and 
Florida; district seven, Illinois, 





























W. M. Brock 


eral Savings and Loan Associa- | 
tion, and active in post-war plan- 
ning activities in the State of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Brock is also a member of 
the council of the international 
organization of the thrift and 
home financing business, having 
been elected at the last interna- 





tional congress of the business 


are: Indiana and Michigan; district 
District one, Henry H. Pierce, eight, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
President of the Merchants Co- | North Dakota, South Dakota and 
operative Bank of Boston; district | Wisconsin; district nine, Colorado, 
two, Fred G. Stickel, Jr., Newark,| Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma; 
N. J., attorney; district three, Nor- | district ten, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
man E. Clark, Executive Vice- |New Mexico and Texas; district 
President of the First Federal|¢leven, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Savings and Loan Association of Utah, Washington, Wyoming and 
New Castle, Pa.; district four, J.| Alaska; district twelve, Arizona, 
F. Stevens, Secretary-Treasurer | California, Nevada and Hawaii. 
of the Gate City Building and}. Representatives of the Amer- 
Loan. Association of Greensboro, | ican Legion, the Treasury Depart- 
N. C.; district five, E. J. Rupert, ment, the CIO, the real estate fra- 
Vice-President of the Broadview | ternity, the Veterans’ Administra- 
Savings and Loan Co. of Cleve- tion, and government instrumen- 
land; district six, John C. Minder- talities in the housing field were 
mann, Secretary of the General speakers, including Harry W. Col- 





| Building Association, Covington, mery, Topeka, Kansas, Past Na- 


Ky.; district seven, Walter J. L.| tional Commander of the Amer- 
Ray, Vice-President of the Stand- ‘ican Legion; R. J. Thomas, De- 
ard Savings and Loan Association | troit, Chairman of the CIO Com- 
of Detroit; district eight, Charles | mittee on Housing; John W. Gal- 
M. Pors, Secretary-Treasurer of| breath, Columbus, Ohio, President 
the Marshfield (Wis.) Building of the National Association of 
and Loan Association; district | Real Estate Boards; John B. 
nine, L. W. Grant, President of| Blandford, Jr., Administrator of 
the Home Federal Savings andithe National Housing Agency; 
Loan Association, Tulsa, Okla.;| John. H. Fahey; Commissioner of 


held in Zurich in 1939. He has! district ten, A. C. Bigger, Presi- | the Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 


been chairman of the United 
States League’s important Com- 
mittee on Economic Policies and |, 
has also served on its Committee 
on Trends and its Constitution 
Committee. He has had a life- 
long affiliation with the Gem City 
Association in Dayton, having 
started 40 years ago and being 
the manager for the past 20 years. 

H. F. Celiarius, Cincinnati, O., 


Atlanta Federal 
In New Quarters 


' ATLANTA, GA.— The Atlanta 
Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation has removed its offices to. 
new quarters in the main banking 
room on the first floor at 22 Ma- 
rietta Street. It is felt that the 
improved facilities at this conve- 





nient location will insure better |. 


service to the savings and loan 
members of the Association. 

The 
and Loan Association was first 
ehartered by the State of Georgia 


in. 1928, converted into a Federal | 
Savings and Loan Association un-'|’ 


der a Federal Charter on Aug. 26, 
1935, thefeby securing insurance 
of accounts up to $5,000. 

‘From its beginning the main 
purpose of the Association has 
been to encourage savings and 
home owning by making long 
term loans on a simple and con- 
venient monthly repayment plan. 


During its existence the Atlanta 
Federal has consistently paid lib- 
éral dividends to its savings and 
investment members, has accu- 
mulated substantial reserves, and 
has made more than 10,000 loans, 
all on local properties. 


Officers and directors are: 

Walter McElreath, President: 
R. W. Davis, Vice-President and | 
Treasurer; W. L. Blackett, Vice- | 
President; W. O. DuVall, Secre- | 
tary and Attorney; C. A. Adair; | 
A. C. Ayers; Allen W. Clapp; E. | 
H. Ginn; Dr. Harry B. Johnston: | 
R. S. King; Dr. G. Grady Poole: | 
Ward Wight. 





Atlanta Federal. Savings | 


dent of the Metropolitan Building | ministration; Gardner W. Taylor, 
and Loan Association of Dallas;' New York, Chairman of the Post- 
district eleven, F. S. McWilliams,|; War Savings and Loan Program 
President of the Fidelity Savings! Committee; Francis X. Pavesich, 
and Loan Association of Spokane,; Chief, Loan Guarantee Division, 
Wash., and district twelve, George | Veterans’ Administration; Curt C. 
B. Campbell; President of the In-| Mack, . Assistant Commissioner, 
dependent Building-Loan Associa- | Federal Housing Administration; 





tion of San Jose, Calif. Roy Wenzlick, St. Louis, real 
Executive Vice- 
President ist Vice-President Secretary 





Morton Bodfish 


Henry P, Irr H. F. Cellarius 





CONDENSED FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF SEPT. 30, 1944 


ATLANTA FEDERAL SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


22 Marietta Street Building — Ground Floor — Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Organized 1928 i 


ASSETS 
First Mortgage Loans________ $5, 228,158.70 LIABILITIES 
First oe Yeon rage er Saviags and Investments____  $8,163,202.03 
Insured (Quickly converti- 
ble into cash at par)_______2,209,855.96 | “4v#nees, Federal Home Loan 
Leans cn Association’s Shares SOt8 os |: em ai None 
Federal Home Loan Bank Borrowed money . 200,000.00 
Stock - : 3 60,000.00 si aan to 
U. S. Government War Bonds 2,000,000.00 | Pome arene, is epee. rir sah 
Accrued interest on War Bonds 5,186.75 | Other Liabilities 18,508.40 
Cash on Hand and in Banks_ 120,421.05 | Reserv€S» and Undivided 
Furniture and Equipment | Pregit $97,827.90 
(written off as purchased) 1.00 | oa aes eS TRY i gam 
$9, 718,292.10 | $9,718,242.10 


Latest Semi-Annual Dividend at Rate of 3% per Annum 


Accounts Insured up to $5,600 
We Invite Investments of Individuals and Corporation Trust Funds 


GEORGIA’S LARGEST FEDERAL 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Federal Savings & Loan Inturance Corporation 





Savings and Loan Institutions 
And Veterans’ Loans 


United States Savings and Loan League Conference at Chicago Hears 
Addresses on Veterans’ Loans and Home Ownership. Pledges Support 
in Making Effective Home Loan Provisions of the Veterans’ Readjust- 


ment Act. 


The United States Savings and Loan League held a special Con- 
ference on veterans’ loans and home ownership along with its 52nd 





Annual Meet- © 

ing in the tages gue | benefits under Title III of the 
Palmer House Servicemen’s Readjustment Act is 
at Chicago on denied, for want of our ability 
Nov. 13 to 15 || and willingness to serve him. 
inelusive. “I am certain that our associa~ 
Among the tions, after fully considering all 


speakers who 
devoted their 
remarks to 
veteran loans 
as provided 
for in the Ser- 
vicemen’s Re- 
adjustment 
Act of 1944, 
(the so-called 
“GI. Bill of 
Rights”) were 
H. W. Col- 
mery, Topeka, 
Kans., Past 
National Commander of the 
American Legion; Charles M. Pot- 
ter, Chief of the Home Loan Sec- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; John F. Scott, retiring Presi- 
dent of the United States Savings 
and Loan League, and Horace 
Russell, General Counsel of the 
League. 

Mr. Scott, as spokesman for the 
league at its opening session, on 
Nov. 13 told its members that “it 
is up to us to see to it that no 





John F. Scott 








one rightfully entitled to receive 











the factors involved, will realize 
and accept this challenge to pri- 
vate enterprise to prove itself 
capable of this financing,” he con- 
tinued, “It will be an opportunity 
to invest in ‘G.I. Joe’-—a fellow 
who was willing to invest his life 
for us. It will be a distinct and 
definite contribution toward later 
security and stability of the nation 
by enabling returning servicemen 
to find security and stability in 
their own lives. 

“This operation has to be just 
as complete in its territorial cov- 
erage as was the HOLC. The vet- 
eran who returns to the smallest 
hamlet in the nation is as much 
entitled to complete financial as- 
sistance in acquiring a home as 
is the veteran who desires to lo- 
cate in our largest metropolis. It 
appears to me most clear that if 
private enterprise on the home 
loan front doesn’t do this ‘G. I.’ 
financing and do it well, an 
aroused nation will properly de- 
mand that somebody do some- 
thing about it. In that eventual- 
| ity, somebody will do something 


estate analyst; John F. Scott, St.| about it and that somebody will 


Paul, President of the United 
States Savings and Loan League; 
Morton Bodfish, Chicago, Execu- 
tive Vice-President of the League; 
H. F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Horace Russell, 
Chicago, General Counsel for the 
League, and A. R. Gardner, Chi- 
cago, President of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Chicago; 
Allen G. Pflugrath, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Hugh E. Rosson, Portland, 
Oregon; Hugh H- Evans, Los An- 


geles, and A. C. Steinhauer, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


be Uncle Sam himself.” 

Mr. Scott suggested that despite 
whatever plans are made by 
others for celebration of V-E day 
in each particular community, the 
savings and loan managers an- 
nounce to the world that their in- 
stitutions will remain open for 
business “to serve those fellow 
Americans who desire to purchase 
additional war bonds on that day 
as an expression of Thanksgiving 
for European Victory and as a 





sacred pledge of unceasing sup- 
(Continued on page 2267) 





| Growth of the Perpetual 


Ist year 1882 Resources $27,843.28 
| 11th “ 1892 3 900,822.64 ] 
| a * 1902 a 2,353,359.39 
Bist “ 1912 a 3,428, 144.88 
| “41st “ 1922 alee 8,447,613.08 | 
| 50th “ 1931 “ 26,749,387.06 | 
| Bist “ 1932 30,596,813.40 | 
52nd “ 1933 “ 32,046,298.20 
53rd“ 1934 ae 35,989,219.58 
54th “ 1935 4 39,834,747.90 
55th “ 1936 “J 43,399, 131.66 
56th “ 1937 « 46,784,020.67 
57th “ 1938 . 48,413,076.24 | 
58th “ 1939 “ 50,253,515.75 
| 59th “ 1940 “ 51,792,313.18 | 
| 60th “ 1941 a 54,216,152.33 
| Gist “ 1942 56,734,244.06 
62nd “ 1943 “ 60,093,956.07 
63rd 0 51944 as 65,268,009.06 


PERPETUAL 


Building Association 














“« America’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EDWARD C. BALTZ, Secretary 
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Post-War Role of Savings and Loan Associations 


Commissioner, F 


By JOHN H. FAHEY* 


ederal Home Loan Board Administration 


Among the Factors Which Indicate a Large Increase in Home Building, Mr. Fahey 
Lists the Nation’s “Housing Conscious” Sentiment; the Housing Shortage; and 
The Large Volume of Private Savings, Now Exceeding $100 Billions. Stresses the 
Need for Low Cost Hemes to Sell Under $5,000, and Predicts Greater Responsibil- 
ities of Lending Institutions in Influencing Investments in This-Class of Homes and 


In Promoting Home Ownership, Security And Community Welfare. 


The combined forces of thrift and home finance in the United® 
States face the challenge of a ae opportunity. Our present array 


of favorable 
factors is with- 
out precedent 
and their pos- 
sibilities of 
public benefit 
are enormous. 
I suppose no 
one is com- 
pletely blind 
tothem. Every 
one must be 
at least vague- 
ly conscious 
that we are 
living in an 
atmosphere of 
unusual pos- 
sibilities. The 
stirrings and 
murmurings 
of impending 
change are everywhere manifest, 
and those of us whose business it 
is to deal with thrift and home fi- 
nance are deeply aware of such 
challenges as define opportunity 
and make clear our duty. In this 
company of specialists I need only 
remind you of their character and 
of what they mean to us as we 
face the future. 
~ First of all, what are the favor- 
— 

“*An Address made by Mr. 
Fahey before the United States 


Savings and Loan League, Chi- 





John H. Fahey 





able factors? You know them and 
your list would be long. Let us 
consider seven only. At the top of 
the list I would place the fact that 
today practically the entire coun- 
try is housing conscious and de- 
mands a quality of housing for all 
of our people better than we have 
ever had. 

Some communities in the United 
States became housing conscious 
earlier than others and some of 
these communities promptly took 
action. The results are apparent 


move from one community to an- 
other have observed the striking 
differences, not alone in architec- 
tural design but also in the gen- 
eral cleanliness and attractiveness 
of the structures and their upkeep. 
When we come upon such places 
our very thoughts are elevated 


,and. we think of the citizens of 
such communities as living and | 
acting on a higher piane of human | 


endeavor than their less enter- 
prising neighbors. The slovenly, 
unkempt, bedraggled commun- 
ities that pull down the mental as 
well as the physical state of the 
area leave their stamp upon the 
entire population. In retrospect 
we think of the citizens of such 
communities as partly besmirched 
or tainted by their environment. 
Who cannot name towns and cities 





cago, Lil., Nov. 13, 1944. 


A 


Friendly Neighborly 
- Association 


to any traveler: Those who by any | 
of our means of transportation | 


that by their physical attractive- | 





| some that unhappily are far below 
that level? How fortunate are 
they who can truthfully say they 
are citizens of no mean city. While 
it took more than housing con- 


to make them physically attrac- 
tive, the consciousness was cer- 
tainly an important factor in 
bringing about a change. It is an 
augury of great value that Amer- 
ica has become housing conscious. 


My second item on the list of 
|favorable features is planning. 
| Today the air is full of planning— 
i'not in Government circles only 
but what is more significant—at 
the creative and working level of 
everyday American business. 
Everybody is doing it, and much 
now in process is being done with 
realism and intelligence. Clearly 
there is widespread determina- 
tion that we shall have a better 
world for ourselves and our chil- 
‘dren. All are ready to give lip 
service. A large number are doing 
more. Business men of practical 
bent are conscious of the steps 
'that must be taken to achieve 
|substantial improvement. With 
'the engineering and management 








| skill that they apply to their own | 


| personal and business problems, 
they are preparing patterns and 


‘blueprints which call for wiping | 
|out our slums of blight and deg- | 


|radation and substituting com- 
'munities of beauty and health- 
|giving comfort and convenience. 


We all know that we have ade- 


|ness lift their inhabitants above! quate resources—resources which 


what I am ashamed to call our 
normal level? Who cannot name 
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for Institutional Funds by 
the hundreds of investments placed with us and 
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Trustees, Insurance Companies, Piblie Bodies, etc. 


CHICAGO FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSN. | 


Salle Street Chicago 


| we have never fully put to use. 
| We know that by organizing these 
| resources we can have attractive 
, communities as well as unattrac- 
‘tive. In the final analysis we shall 
| have what we genuinely and ade- 
quately desire. Many planners are 
doing careful, creative work. They 
have a right to expect intelligent 
study and use of their plans and 
our full cooperation in adapting 
them and making them serve our 
aroused and more enlightened 
purposes. 

Third on the list is the accu- 
mulated housing need. That need 
is large for reasons which are ob- 
vious to all of us. It grew during 
the depression and has never been 
met. New housing that should 
have been produced and would 
have been produced had we not 
entered upon a world war is larger 
in volume than many have real- 
ized. In addition to new housing 
we have had large items of main- 
tenance and repair which consti- 
tute such serious neglect as to re- 
quire more than ordinary invest- 
ment. When the requirements of 
new housing and of maintenance 
and repair are combined, the sum. 
total is greater than any we have 
known. ‘The demand is not only 
potential, it is actual, and we shall 














Assets over $5,500,000 : 





have a convinéeing demonstration 


of it as soon as\the war ends and 
/well-balanced construction can.tion over the past decade, pro- 


| begin. 


| 
| 





sciousnes in these improved areas | 


A fourth and clearly favorable 


of the American people. These 
have reached an unprecedented 
height and, at our current Ievel 
of income, will continue to grow 
in enormous volume. At the end 
of 1939, shortly after war. started 
in Europe, individual savings in 
savings. and loan associations, 
banks, insurance companies, sav- 
ings bonds, and similar forms to- 
tailed approximately $54,000,000,- 
|000. By the middle of this year 
these savings had grown to an 
estimated total of $95,000,000,000. 
|'This large figure does not repre- 
|sent the full total, for people can 
|save money without putting it in 
the bank. They can and do buy 
houses, repay debts, and save 
money in other ways. If allow- 
ance is made for total individual 
savings in all forms, this total in 


has exceeded the staggering figure 
of $100,000,000,000. 

In the prosperous year of 1929, 
when our national income reached 
its then all-time high of $82,000,- 
000,000 we save almost $9,- 
000,000,000. In that year we built 
509,000 family dwelling units. 
Last year, our income reached 
the much higher level of $148,- 
000,000,000 and our savings for 
that one year aione attained the 
unprecedented total of $33,000,- 
000,000. However, because of war- 
time limitations on building ma- 
terials we built in both public and 
private housing only 350,000 fam- 
ily units. 

Obviously, with $100,000,000 000, 
together with additional billions 
that will be saved before labor 
and building materials are freely 
available, the American people 
will build the houses which they 
have been unable to. build during 
the war and during the years of 
depression which preceded. 


Accumulated savings were fourth 
/on my list of favorable factors. My 
' fifth is one that must have been in 
your minds at the outset. I refer 
‘to insproved methods of thrift and 
home mortgage finance. In the 
past decade we have gone a long 
way from old procedures. Instead 
of serial, terminating and variety 
of special, almost unintelligible 
plans for the encouragement of 
thrift with their fees, fines and 
forfeitures, we have simple share 
‘accounts that everyone can under- 
stand. Instead of the old drop- 
share, cancel and endorse, sinking 
fund plans of loans, we have the 
simple, direet reduction plans 
which is easily understood and 
followed. We have. improved 
methods of accounting, lowered 
rates of interest to borrowers, re- 
duced dividends and developed 
more effective procedures for 
building up and protecting re- 
serves. In the process of dealing 
with borrowers our experience in 
the past few years has taught us 
an important lesson, namely, that 
borrowers who are poor risks at 
high rates of interest and on short 
term repayment schedules become 








ments and the amount and period 
of amortization are adjusted to the 
borrowers’ capactiy to repay. 
Not only have we made im- 
provements in thrift and mortgage 
lending. practices which equip us 
to deal more effectively with fu- 
ture néeds, but we have, as a re- 
sult of Federal and State legisla- 





duced improved Federal and State 
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factor. is.the accumulated savings. 


the last four and one-half years’ 





better risks when interest require- |: 





machinery for the encouragement 
of. thrift-and home ownership so 
that both now enjoy’ a degree of 
protection and security hitherto 
unknown. é; 

I need not trace here the history 
and development’ of the Federal 
Home.Loan Bank. System or the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance’ Corporation. You, are inti- 
mately, familiar with both — with 
their facilities, benefits and uses, 
as- well as their great potentiali- 
ties. No one of us, I am sure, is 
satisfied that these modern instru- 
ments are by any means as ser- 
viceable and truly eftective as we 
can and must make them. Even 
today, however, they together 
constitute a bulwark which, in a 
very real sense, has revolutionized 
this .business. 

As a sixth factor I propose that 
we list improved housing tech- 
niques. These, if put to use, will 
enable us to produce better houses 
at lower cost. They hold the prom- 
ise of new and improved achieve- 
ments in building construction 
and of new comforts and personal 
convenience. They include better 
heating and plumbing, further re- 
ductions of waste in the use of 
building materials, more prefabri- 
cation and standardization of 
parts, better lighting and ventila- 
tion, more reliable air condition- 
ing and refrigeration, a larger va- 
riety and greater efficiency of 
household appliances, and withal 
greater adaptation to family needs 
and community standards. 

While our country has waged a 
war of vast proportions, we have 
found time to develop and test 
new techniques of home construc- 
tion and maintenance which add 
materially to our resources and 
the prospect of better housing. 
Most of them are now ready for 
immediate use and an increasingly 


| large supply, both in kind and 


quantity, will be available as rap- 
idly as demand requires. 
Seventh on the list is our new, 
or perhaps I should say our prov- 
en, capacity to produce. This ca- 
pacity, supported by a large sup- 
ply of labor which, after the vic- 
tory of our armed forces will seek 
employment. confronts us not only 
aS an opportunity but as a very 
acute responsibility. If, through 
neglect or lack of courage we fail 
to maintain our productive ca- 
pacity, we may have to pay in 
penalty more than is required for 
efficient use. I doubt if anyone 
has adequately measured the cost 
to our country of our most recent 
depression. None of the figures I 
have seen take account of the 
spiritual and human costs. and 
few take into account the general 
capital costs. It is clear that the 
measurable costs exceeded $200 
billion and if fully measured it is 
apparent the real figure would be 
$100 billion more. We must be 
prepared to make such use of our 
capacity to produce that we shall 
not slip backward but shall, in- 
stead, go forward to far higher 
standards. : 
Now these seven items which I 
have enumerated and briefly de- 
seribed as favorable factors in 
creating unusual opportunity are 
but a few of those we have as oul 
current and immediate assets. You. 
can name more, and more not only 
should be named but frequently 
emphasized lest the weak in heart 
lose zest and courage for the work 
ahead. For this occasion I am sure 
enough have been named to make 
clear that the stage is set for. 
higher endeavor. + 


Opportunities of Home Financing. 
With these items in mind. let: 
us examine a specific oppor-- 
tunities. that are before us. I shall. 
deal only with three. First, fi-. 
nancing, so far as practicable, new 
construction for the big market of 
lower income families; second, 
wisely extending credit for the’ 
protection of the home purchasing. 
or home. financing: borrower; and: 
third, taking a fuller~ part in. 
neighborhood activities as a means. 
of aiding in community develop~ 
(Continued. on. page 2265)... ., 











‘war production. Performed under 
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The Housing Industry's Post-War Job | 


Administrator, National Housing Agency 


By JOHN B. BLANDFORD, JR.* 


Asserting That There Is an Estimated Demand for 12,600,000 New Houses in the 


First Decade of Peace, Representing a New Investment of More Than $50 Billions, 
Mr. Blandford Stresses the Need for Broadening the Housing Market to Serve the Re- 
quirements of White Collar Workers and Wage Earners. The Extension of Mort- 
gage Credit to These Classes Will Therefore Have a Broad Influence on the Housing 
Industry. Lending Institutions, He States, Can, With Federal Research Assistance, 
Foster Sound Construction, Good Planning and Neighborhood Development. Sees 
Government’s Role as Supplementary to Private Enterprise in Planning and Pro- 


viding Homes and Giving Aid Where Assistance Is Needed. 


ye — - rs 
® 2. SS as Cae 


The housing industry,—the home financing industry and home 
construction inaustry—in all its branches, is on the threshold of one 


of the . deci- 
sive eras. in 
its. long de- 
development. || 
The industry |7 
faces a pro- 
duction chal- | 
lenge of un- | 
precedented 
dimensions in 
the years after | 
final victory. 
It faces a huge 
potential mar- 
ket built up 
from deferred — 
construction 
during the 
war, from 
long delayed 
replacement 
of slums and 
other substandard housing, and 
from a sheer numerical deficiency 
in the supply of housing as com- 
pared with present and prospec- 
tive family needs. 


In the National Housing Agency 
we have recently estimated—and 
I think conservatively—that all 
these factors add up to a potential 
demand for 12,600,000 new houses 
in the first peacetime decade, as- 
suming reasonably full employ- 
ment throughout the economy. 
This would represent perhaps $50 
to $60 billion of new housing in- 
vestment, and would leave a siz- 





able proportion of the job still to. 


be done. But these are all poten- 
tials. The actions to be taken and 
the decisions to be made on the 
housing front during the next few 
years will determine whether or 
not these potentials will become 
reality, whether or not housing 
will be a leader in the drive for 
a full economy and a better Amer- 
ica after the war. 


In emphasizing the broad di- 
mensions of the post-war housing 


chalienge, I am not for one mo-| 


ment forgetting that we are still 
a nation at war and that our ob- 
ligations to the war effort must 
have unquestioned priority on our 
energies and resources until we 
have won through to victory in 
Europe and the Pacific. 

The housing industry, like all 
other basic industries, has been 
deep in this war effort. It has 
carried out a $6 billion war hous- 
ing construction job, which has 
been indispensable to the man- 
power mobilization required to, 
redch our present huge levels of 


difficult conditions, this has been 
the war job of the builders, con- 
tractors and workers who pro- 
duced the housing; of the public 
officials who planned it and 
where necessary managed it, and 
of the private lending institutions 


‘en 
'|However, the main focus of new 


John B. Blandford Jr. 





wartime housing construction is 
now shifting to building as much 
standard housing for general use 


' in crowded areas as the mate- 


rials and manpower supply per- 
mits. This will also help ease the 
inflationary pressure on prices of 
existing housing, and will permit 
a start on meeting the housing 
needs of returning veterans. 


These objectives are all close to 
the war effort, but they are also 
closely tied in with the first steps 
toward post-war housing. We are 
getting nearer and nearer to the 
stage of concrete, large-scale ac- 
tion. 

Post-War Housing Job 


I would like to explore with you 
| the broad outlines of the post-war 
housing job and present for your 
;consideration some of the steps 
|'which we consider essential for 
lan effective, concerted approach 
/to that job. But before moving 
| into these matters I think it would 
|be profitable to take a fresh look 
|at the housing industry itself, us- 
ing that term in its broadest and 
most significant sense. Because 
many of us are preoccupied with 
'the specialized problems of vari- 
ous parts of the industry, there is 
| sometimes lacking a full perspec- 
‘tive on its tremefidous size and 
i'scope, on the complexity of its 








| 


organization, and on the interrela- 
‘tionship and inter-action among 
‘all its parts. 

What is the Housing Industry? 


The housing industry. is_ built 


maintenance and replacement of 
the nation’s supply of shelter, 
which exceeded 37,000,000 dwell- 





| ing units at the last count in 1940. 


It involves {the ownership and 
operation of almost 20,000,000 ren- 
tal housing units of all types, of 


in non-farm areas. It includes the 
maintenance and repair of our 
housing supply; expenditures for 
these purposes are estimated to 
have averaged over $700,000,000 a 
year during the past 15 years. 

The financing of housing is one 
of the nation’s major financial 
enterprises and one of the major 
outlets for the investment of sav- 
ings. The currently outstanding 
mortgage debt of $24,000,000,000 
on non-farm housing represents 
more than three-tenths of the to- 
tal private’ debt in the United 
States. Next to food, housing takes 


household operation has absorbed 





which financed two-thirds of the 
program, acting wherever the) 
risks appear feasible for private | 
investment. 

This construction job is now | 
substantially completed, although | 


we all have the continuing obli- | 


gation to see to it that our stock | 
of war housing is used to the best | 


interests of the war eifort, and 


housing .as they may develop. 


— -——— 


*An address made by Mr. | 
Blandford before 


the United 
States Savings and Loan League, | 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 15, 1944. 


to meet any further needs for ad 
| 


Franklin 
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around the production, financing, | 


which over 16,000,000 are located | 





the largest share of the consumer’s | 
dollar; expenditures for rent or its | 
equivalent have averaged 15% of | 
all consumer expenditures, while eee 


Ee TLAL AAU NCR 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


of Richmond 


Assets over $5,200.000.00 
We Invite Your Inquiry On 
Investment Of ‘Trust Funds 


* 


eT | 


another 13%. The taxes paid by 
residential property are one of the 
principal financial supports of our 
municipal services; cities secure 
from 20 to 60% of their total rev- 
enues from taxes on housing. 





The production of new housing 
is one of the nation’s major indus- , 
trial enterprises, even though it 
has never reached the level called | 
for by full development of our 
housing potentials. In 1941, a to- 
tal of 715,000 new housing units 
were built, less than three-fifths 
of what we consider to be an aver- 
age yearly requirement for a full 
housing program after the war. 
But this output produced an esti- 
mated total of 1,900,000 jobs, both 
on and off the site. Its estimated 
construction cost of $2,850,000,000, 
excluding land, was more than 
one-fourth as great as all other 
consumer durable goods com- 
bined; it exceeded expenditures 
for new passenger automobiles in 
that large production year for the 
auto industry and was as large as 
the combined expenditures for 
household furniture, heating and 
cooking apparatus, refrigerators, 
washing machines, sewing ma- 
chines, radios and phonographs. 


The Complexity of the Housing 
Industry 


So much for the magnitude of 
the housing industry. Let’s look at 


Bodfish Favors Government Credit 
Aid in Rebuilding Slums 


Executive Vice-President of the United States Savings and Loan League 
Holds That With Government Insurance of Loans, Private Capital Could 
Finance Slum Clearance at Less Cost Than by Use of Public Funds. 


Use of Government insurance of credit in the place where there 
is a real social need, in the rebuilding of the slums, was suggested by 
Morton Bod-¢ mia 


fish, Execu-| just as we had a railroad era, an 
tive Vice-| automobile era, a good roads era, 
President of}| and various ether ways by which 


the United. the chief industry of a particular 
States Sav-| period has been designated. Fur- 
ings and Loan thermore the small homes that 
League at the/ Will be constructed and the exist- 
League’s na- ing small homes that will be 
tional confer-.| bought will be acquired with a 
ence at the) nominal-down payment. I expect 
Palmer House | to see 80 to 90% of the small 
last week. He| homes in the post-war period 
said that pri-| built and sold on a 10% down 
vate capital) Payment basis over a period of 
might have a/| years. We should be able to de- 
part in rede-| vise some plan and arrangement 
veloping slum, With our strong reserve position 
areas with the | to do this business and open up 
aid of govern- | an area. for home ownership that 
ment guaran- | is not now being served.” 





Morton Bodfish 


i tees which) nl aim 
would be much less costly to the ‘ 


with public funds. __ First of New York Corporation, 
He said that in the next 10 years| 79 Pine St., New York City, have 
2 or 3 billions of government) Prepared a_ special analysis of 
money will probably be devoted Pittsburgh Railways bonds” and 
to slum clearance in some way. 
“The next five years are going 
to be years of more general busi- 
ness activity than we have ever 
seen in this country with the ex- 
ception of the pressures of war 
time,” he said. “This coming year 
the world is going to move back 
into. a more nearly normal econ- 
omy; with more civilian mate- 
rials, more labor available to 
make possible a resumption of 
civilian home construction. 


“The next 10 years are going 
to be known as the housing era, 


stocks, copies of which may be 
had from the firm upon request. 














the complexity of its organization. 
House building is probably the 
largest industrial field for Ameri- 
can small business. In 1938, it was 
estimated that there were 75,000 
builders in this country who pro- 


duced one or more houses in that 
year; two-thirds of these produced 


only one house apiece but ac-! 


(Continued on page 2266) 
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Compulsory Military Training in Peacetime for America? 


surely will do much to implant the scheme seems to possess ad-, America had been prepared Hitler 
;into our soil the concept of total- ; vantages over alternative meth-| would never have gone marching 


(Continued from first page) 


have regarded as their proper 


life and put him in the army to|spheres of influence; namely, 


give him military training. Let’s|Eastern Europe; lands bordering /itarianism, the great breeder of |ods which we should frankly con-|or would have been stopped dead 


hope we do our job so well when 
we win the war that we can make 


constantly preparing for war. 


IRVIN L. STONE 
Partner, Newburger & Hano, 


| Balkans. 


j 


on India, Persia and Turkey; the 


Europe and the Orient, and now 

only the most radical ‘“interna- 

tionalist’” would have us do so. 
Friendly relations with Russia 


President of the Young Men’s and|...4 Great Britain should enable 


Young Women’s Hebrew Ass’n 
of Philadelphia 

I am 300% 
in favor of 
compulsory 
military train- 
ing in peace- 
time. It may 
be that I am 
entirely biased 
in my views 
by virtue of 
being Chair- 
man of a Local 
Draft Board 
under Selec- 
tive Service. 
However, as a 
result of my 
- experience in 
selective ser- 
vice — dur- 
ing the past 

Irvin L. Stone four years, I 
am absolutely convinced of the 
need for general military training 
in peace years. : 


Rochon toa) 








CARLTON A. SHIVELY 
Financial Editor, New York “Sun” 


Compulsory military training 
for the United States should be 
opposed, I believe, for two main 
comme - would not prevent 

i 


little use tous ~~ 
in winning a © 
war. 

Training of 
the youth of 
this country 
would not re- 
strain a nation 
from Aattack- 
ing us, unless 
the service ap- 
plied to per- 
haps five or 
six million 
yo men for 
periods of one 
to two years. 
Such wide- 
spread mili- 
tary training 
would - seriously upset our eco- 
Seca te pated saab 

wi y Ppos- 
sible to br about. It is absurd 
to suppose that the only way, or 
even the best way, to secure peace 
for this country would be the 
maintenance of so large an army. 
Burdened with the debts of the 
last two wars, our cifizens would 
not meet the tremendous expense 
involved, unless convinced that 
wrt safety of the land were at 
stake. ’ 


Not a Pressing Problem 


Surely no one in the United 
States believes that, after the 
complete range. gg of Germany 
and Japan, country will 
be in jeopardy for a good many 
years to come. Compulsory mili- 
tary training, assuming that we 
will, as we should do, retain a 
large army, navy and air force, 
fully equipped and trained, is not 
a pressing question. It is made 
to appear so merely because its 
advocates wish to take advantage 
of the country’s present temper. 

So far as now can be foreseen, 
if the nation’s safety again should 
be threatened, the aggressors could 
come from only one group: Rus- 
sia, Germany, Japan. It is silly 
to think of our needing any spe- 
cial defense against any other 
nation er group of nations. 

A Russian war of aggression 
against the United States is im- 
probable, so long as we are care- 
ful to avoid entanglements in 





Carlton A. Shively 


. What the Russians traditionally 


| 


20 years to 


t 


time to avoid placing our proper 


We never have felt that) 


| war. 


cede. 
| The idea that military training |it would be impossible for Con- | 
ours a peaceful world without|we had any business to meddle) of a few months to a year, or even| gress to phrase the law so as to| 
in the politics of those portions of | jonger, will be good for young|Prevent an Administration from | 
men is of doubtful soundness. If |using the scheme for indoctrina- | 


Also, we should agree that 


| the youth intends to go to college _tion purposes if it SO desired. 
he will thus have his career as | 
a student interrupted in a manner | 
that for many would mean per- | 


|of good wages for a boy of 18 
makes it difficult for him to see 


jus to maintain peace in other) manent stoppage, just as the lure | 
| parts of the world and at the same et 


| 


| 


—_—___—__ 


BERKELEY WILLIAMS 
Richmond 19, Va. 
Pious’ pacificists who _  op- 
pose compulsory military training 
and that includes the Federal 


It seems to me that if we have 
to fight Russia, during the next 
generation at least, the war will 
come within the next few years, 
as a result of settlements con- 
nected with the present war. In 


huge trained force sufficient for 
our needs. 
As for Germany and Japan, we 


pulsory training until both nations 
are helpless. After that, the task 
of keeping them impotent surely 
could be accomplished with no 
greater requirements in men and 
material than we could meet with- 
out compulsory training for young 
men for a year or so. Surely no 
one suggests disarmament for the 
United States right after the war. 
All, I believe, favor a large stand- 
ing army, a powerful air force 
and a huge navy for many years 
thereafter. Surely those forces 
could be kept on a _ voluntary 
basis. 
No Peace Guarantee 

Compulsory military training of 
young men in rotation has not 
been a preventive of war in Eu- 
rope, nor has it been particularly 
effective for waging war. In our 
time the aggressor always has 
planned war long in advance, and 
in so doing has gone much be- 
yond any training system 
proposed for us. 

Even Russia, which to accept 
the Russian viewpoint, was merely 
preparing a defense against what 
its leaders deemed an inevitable 
conflict, devoted much of the past 
intensive military 
preparations, aquipped the world’s 


‘|largest standing army, and taught 


the remainder of the population 
to work rather than to fight. 
When the present army is de- 
mobilized we will have sufficient 
trained men, assuming that we 
keep a large standing army also, 
as undoubtedly we will do, to 
meet any military situation that 
is likely to arise for the next sev- 
eral years. In any event, there- 
fore, there is no need for rushing 
through a compulsory service act, 
under the hysteria of the present 
war. 

Suppose that, say by 1948, we 
do have such a law. If war should 
break out that year or in two or 
‘hree years thereafter, the train- 
ing the classes of 1948-49 and 1950 
would have had would be useful, 
but the training and physical up- 
building given young men in 1945- 
46-47 hardly would matter. Not 
wmly would the changes in mili- 
tary science render their training 
%bsolete, but the good effects, if 
any, of the camp exercises would 
have disappeared. _ 

From my talks with many per- 
sons on the subject I find a ten- 
jency for them to say: “Oh, well, 
t wouldn’t prevent a war, of 
sourse, and it might not be much 
nelp in preparing us for one 
should it come; but the training 
wouid do the: boys good.” 

Congress, hearing the same 
thing, is likely to pass a com- 
oulsory act, spurred by the Pres- 
ident, on just such grounds. If 
‘0, another broad running jump 
‘nto the area of State control and 
‘ocialization of the individual will 
‘ave been made. No one ques- 
tions the need for subordination 


the State in war time, but the 





transformation of the nation into 
that sort of thing in peacetime 


that case we already will have a! 


now | 


| tion. The boy who does not in- 


| tend to study further at least will 
' get a later start in life than other- 
' wise would be the case, and he 
will have been thrown into an 
‘environment where, in spite of 


'with the prevailing army notion 


that the smart boy is the one who 


'can avoid unpleasant tasks. 


are bound to keep in force com- | 


Physical Training Aspect 
If it is not possible for every 


boy to secure a year’s physical — 


exercise that the army might pro- 
vide, the Government could better 
spend the money for that purpose 


the convenience of the boys than 
to force them to take it. Men 
now in uniform set no great ex- 
ample and moral uplift for those 
unfit for or otherwise exempt 
from service, nor could the army 
make a man out of a weakling. 
| The strong don’t need compulsory 
|service, and the good effects, if 
any, on the weak would be tran- 
sitory. 

The examinations for the ser- 
vice have revealed shortcomings 
in the physical condition of our 
youth, but those defects were es- 
stabiished before the age of-mili- 
tary training as proposed. It were 
better, it seems to me, to do 
some missionary work in the 
homes and in the schools’ and 
churches long before the boys 
reach military age. 











DR. CLYDE WILLIAM PHELPS 


Head of Department of Economics, 
University of Chattanooga, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The compulsory military train- 
ing proposal is. merely another 
grandiose New Deal. scheme for 
accomplishing objectives which 
could be §at- , 
tained by sim- 
pler and. more 
straightfor- 
ward measures 
and without 
regimentation. 

I refer- to ad- 
mitted or 

claimed ob- 

jectives. : 

Of course, 
there are other 
possible ob- 
jectives as yet 
unadmitted, 
and which 
would un- 
doubtedly . be | 
heatedly de- ~ " 
nied (the past Dr. C. Wm. Phelps 
12 years have 
paraded before us a long séries 
of heated denials which were 
soon proved to be insincere). 

. For example}’if it were desired 
to indoctrinate all the young men 
and women of America (i.e., 
the coming generations of our 
citizens) upon attainment of age 
18 with a good, thorough, one- 
year course in the proper and 
patriotic attitude toward ‘New 
Dealism and whomever happens 
to be currently Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy and 
in the proper hatred and distrust 
of business men and investors, the 
scheme would be far more effi- 
| cient than the more clumsy 

method of subsidization or Fed- 











of the individual to the needs of/eralization of education.” {site 


’ I do not say that any one’ has 
so far admitted such a desire.” 1 
only say that, given such a desire, 





himself, he will be contaminated . 





alone to facilities to be used at ~” 


all| tohn T. Flynn. 





America, who 
elaim to rep- 
resent 26,000,- 
000 Protes- 
tants, and has 
declared we 
should not 
pass a law 
now for com- 
pulsory mili- 
tary training, 
will. do well 
to take coun- 
sel with reali- 
ties. 

No. 1 real- 
‘ity is the at- 
titude of the 
three world 
leaders— 
Churchill, Sta- 
lin and Roose- 
velt—towards war. Churchill has 
been declared to be “fascinated” 
by war. Apparently he has been 
so throughout his long: and dis- 
tinguished career, and skeptics 
have only to examine his military 
record from Khartoom to date, 
read his many books that are 
mainly on military. subjects and 
draw their own conclusions: Next, 
there is no greater fanatic on the 
subject. of military power. than 
Field Marshal Stalin, and;, finally, 
Roosevelt is never happier than 
when wrapped up in the cloak of 
Commeander-in-Chief. All. three 
are now engaged in a war to end 
all wars and preparing blueprints 
for an everlasting peace, but each 
of them has thrown his weight 
around before and no one knows 
when they will do. it again. There 
are situations in Iran, China and 
the Balkans right now explosive 
enough to ‘let go” at any minute. 
Furthermore, history and, human 
Nature are against any “perma- 
nent peace.” A recent letter in the 
New York “Times” said that in 





Berkeley Williams 


|the past 3,000 years there has been 
‘La war in progress somewhere in 


the world in 12 out of. every 13 


*.}years and, there have been 8,000 


peace treaties exeeuted with an 
average. life of 242- years: Our 


/\3alvation, therefore; lies: in the 
naintenance of a. huge armed 
e\corce plus larger’ reserves, and 


4ow can they be secured without 


. | :ompulsory military training? 


No. 2 reality is that as much 
as people have discussed the sub- 
‘ect, no moral equivalent for war 
yas been discovered. Young men 
‘till go for it in spite of the fact 
that when they get into it they 
agree with the doughboy in a fox- 
hole who said, “This is a-hell of 
a way to make a living.” . 

Then there ,is No. 3. Enemy 
aliens with their European isms 
have marched in. on us and al- 
ready taken command of one 
political party. Every one should 
read “As We Go Marching,” by 
“My only pur- 
pose,” he says, “is to sound 2a 
warning against the dark road 
upon which we have set our feet 
%s we go marching to the salva- 
tion of the world and along which 
avery step we now take leads us 
farther and farther from. the 
things we want and the things 
that we cherish.” 

A great deal more might be said 
on the subject, but what's the 
use? 

Militarism as an economic in- 
stitution may be had, but the lack 
of militarism is more than likely 
to be far worse—who will deny 
that if Great Britain, Russia and 


iin his tracks? 
U. S. SENATOR-ELECT 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


Governor, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 
The question of compulsory mil- 
\itary training is just one phase of 
ithe vast problem of world peace 
'and security. Of course, I hope 
and pray that 
the will and 
the machinery 
will be quick- 
“ly developed 
to prevent the 
“recurrence of 
‘another war. 
In the Senate 
"I shall devote 
‘ myself to that 
"end. 
Conditions 
* throughout the 
-earth will re- 
- quire that our 
nation be 
~ strong. What 
‘form this 
strength 
should take in 
military an’d 
naval terms can only be decided 
when the factors. become more 
clarified and the recommendations 
of the military and naval author- 
ities be placed before Congress. 
Until those and that of the Chief 
Executive are made, I do not wish 
to make a. definite commitment 
'that may lead to later misunder- 
standings. 





Gov. L. Saltonstall 





MAX WINKLER 
Bernard, Winkler & Co., 
New York City 


Regarding the question of com- 
pulsory military training in peace- 
time for America: “Si vis pacem 
para bellum” was valid 2,000 
years ago 
when it was 
first enun- 
ciated, and 
it is equally 
valid- today. 
Despite the 
numerous 
agencies 
which have. 
been and are 
going to be. 
created to- 
preserve 
peace, there 
will always be... 
those who will 
plan. for war. 
Hitlers and : 
Hirohitos will om eas Sk 
ariseand men- py. Max Winkler’ 
ace. mankind, 
and it is against these that Amer- 
ica must be prepared because she 
will, in all likelihood, be the prin- 
cipal target of the Hitlers of the 
future. 

It would therefore seem desir- 
able, nay, necessary, to have at all 
times a large army, well trained, 
well equipped and ready to 
meet any emergency. Men who 
reach their 20th birthday and who 
are physically fit and in all other 
respects 





acceptable to serve in the 
armed forces of the country should 
be’ required to enlist for one to 
two years of active service. Those 
who are in the midst of their 
academic or professional training 
and who have been graduated 
from a college or educational in- 
stitution of equal rank and stand- 
ing should serve for a of 
not exceeding one year. others 
should be required to serve two 
years. Upon the expiration of this 
period the men should be placed 
in the Reserve and be subject to 
eall. They should also be required 
to report for periodic maneuvers 
of from two to four weeks at least 
once a-year. 

The knowledge that this coun- 
try would at all times be in a po- 
sition to command a well-trained 
army. (and navy) is bound to 
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impress the aggressors of the fu- 
ture sufficiently to warrant the 
belief and hope that. the ghastly 
spectacle of 1914-18 and of 1939 
may be avoided. 





FRANK CIST 
Delray Beach, Fla. 
“The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle,” in its issue of Oct. 26, 


asked for opinions on the proposal 
George C. 


made Sept. 2 by Gen. 
Marshall for 
aniversal post- 
war military 
training. Un- 
der present 
conditions I 
heartily urge 
as much post- 
war prepared- 
ness as we can 
reasonably af- 
ford. 

I would not 
so strongly 
favor prepar- 
edness if I 
thought the 
world could 
rely on a po- 
tice force to 


protect it. The Frank Cist 
sensible thing 
then would be to cut down 


national armaments, just as we 
neglect individual arms in reli- 
ance on our local police. But we 
can place our entire reliance on 
police protection only as the 
police themselves can secure pop- 
ular support for their policing, 
and such support for a world police 
force will, in my opinion, be 
forthcoming only if that force is 
unequivocably known to be de- 
voted to the impartial enforce- 
ment of justice. Such spiritual 
foundation seems indispensable to 
the effective functioning of any 
permanent world peace organi- 
zation. 


Impartiality Discarded 


. Unfortunately, the Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference has already dis- 
carded impartiality. The “Big 
Three” or the “Big Four” have 
bound each other to gang up 
on any lesser power that 
ventures to start anything but 
have left their own hands fully 
free. Paland seems destined - for 
partition. Messrs. Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stahin seem spiritu- 
ally more nearly akin to the 
“practical realism”. of men like 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau 
than to the idealism of a man like 
Wilson. . Accordingly, instead of 
security based on popular con- 
viction that justice will be made 
to prevail, and. on popular deter- 
mination all over the world that 
it shall be made to prevail, this 
leadership seems to me to promise 
only a world where every nation 
must shift for itself, a world of 
Strategic frontiers and alliances 
and power politics, a world where 
competitive arming is the order of 
the day and where security de- 
pends on a strong right arm, and 
a quick one, and preparedness. 

' The worst possible preparedness 
will be national bankruptcy. What 
can we afford? I believe that our 
national means are limited by our 
bond-absorbing and our taxing 
power, and that any attempt to 
spend beyond those limits will 
ultimately trip itself on inflation- 
ary price rises. 

' There is also the question of 
how we can get the most pre- 
paredness for the least money. 
The (London) “Economist” of last 
April 1 said: “The best insurance, 
of course, is ships, both fighting 
ships and carrying ships.” It also 
advocated a storehouse of war- 
time raw materials and a nucleus 
ef wartime factories kept im par- 
tial operation. .As to ships, Sec- 
retary Forrestal, as quoted in the 
New York “Times” of Sept. 12, 
argued that transport of men and 
supplies had laid.the foundation 
for General Eisenhower’s successes 
and he appealed for extension of 
the training program to the Navy. 
He also made the excellent point, 
“that between the two. World 
Wars the United Nations failed 
to spend enough money on scien- 


| their 


}and younger men” by simply low- 





tific. research for military. pur-| 
poses and that it could not afford 
to repeat that error.” There will 
thus be a number of competing 
| post-war military uses for our 
money besides the training of per- 
'sonnel. 


There seems also to be a ques- 
tion of when this program 1s to 
take effect. The New York 
“Times” of Sept. 6 argues edito- 
rially that adoption is urgent. 
“Our soldiers already in the field 
are entitled to have positive as- 
surance that new and younger 
men will be prepared to take 
places in such post-war 
duties as the occupation of enemy 
countries and the maintenance of 
strategic outposts.” 


Lower Draft Age? 


But why not get these “new 
‘ering the draft age? The men 
taken would be the same under 
one program as under the other, 
they would be taken for the same 
period of training; but, if drafted, 
they would probably train under 
a greater sense of urgency, and if 
needed for emergency use they 
would be more instantly avail- 
able. That program would also 
meet the objection of the Rev. 
C. F. Meyer in your issue of Oct. 
26, that the men now in our army 
and navy should have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on any measure de- 
signed to conscript their sons and 
daughters after the war. 


Effective Date Unceriain 


Furthermore, General Marshall 
himself, if I understand him, does 
not favor the inauguration of our 
permanent conscription program |; 
now. In his proposal, already re- 
ferred to, which started this de- 
bate, he says: “The plans for a 
permanent peace _ establishment 
referred to in this circular relate 
to a later period, when the future 
world order can be envisaged.” 
That seems common sense. We 
can then form a better idea of 
how much the war has cost, how 
much inflation we are likely to 
have to deal with, how much New 
Deal social services are going to 
cost, how .much taxing power we 
have left, how much and what 
kind of equipment we still have 
on hand, how much and what 
«Kind we are likely to need most 
in the future, what kind of peace 
protection we are going to be able 
to depend on from whatever in- 
ternational organization is set up, 
and where our limited funds can 
be used to best advantage. 


These at’ the moment are the 
ideas which occur to me on this 
important subject. I believe that 
emergency need of manpower can 
and should be taken eare of by 
lowering the draft age; as to post- 
war planning, that we can see our 
way more clearly when the war 
is over; but that then, in default 
of a moral peace such as the 
world is going to be enthusiastic 
about and glad to fight to enforce, 
we had better set about prepar- 
ing ourselves as fully as our 
means permit. 








ROGER W. STRAUS 


President, American Smelting and 
Refining Co., New York City 


I am in favor of compulsory 























Roger ‘W. Straus 


jare not lulled 


|\SPARs, 


W. C, MacFARLANE 


President and General Manager, 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Im- 
plement Co., Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 


Twice in my lifetime the United | 
States of America has been caught 
unprepared and involved in the 
two largest wars known to history. 
It is about 
time we learn 
a lesson and 


to sleep by 
pacifists who 
howl about 
war mongers 
and advocate 
brotherly love. 

Our nation 
has done a 
wonderful job’ 
both in its 
manpower and 
in its indus- 
tries—but had 
we been better 
prepared ear- 
lier so many 
human lives 
would not 
have had to be sacrificed. 

I think all youth, both boys and 
girls, should receive compulsory 
military training somewhere be- 
tween the ages of say, 17 and 22, 
to be so worked out as to not in- 
terfere with receiving their higher 
education. In the case of the boys, 
it should be at least the equiva- 
lent of a year of intensive mili- 
tary training, and in the case of 
the girls it should be about three 
or four months, to fit them for 
such duties as WACs, WAVEs, 
etc. In their case, this 
could be done in vacation time, 
something like the Girl Scout’s 
camps, etc. 

I think this training should be 
undertaken by the Government 
but not intermingled with the 
educational program of the schools 
and colleges. It should be syn- 
chronized so the youth of our 
country could get the kind of 
higher education they want and 
at the same time be fit for na- 
tional emergencies. 

I believe preparedness is the 
best way to keep out of trouble. 





W. C. MacFarlane 





NORMAN THOMAS 
Socialist Party Leader 


In theory, the war was to con- 
quer militarism along with the 
Germans and Japanese. Now it 
is proposed even before this war 
is over to copy 
in post-war 
America the 
military  sys- 
tem which we 
have always 
reprobated in 
Europe. 

Of course, 
the main ar- 
gument is that 
such conscrip- 
tion is neces- 
sary to our 
national de- 
fense. I have 
done my best, 
unsuccessful- 
ly, to force 
such advocates 
of it as Con- 
gressman 
Wadsworth to tell us against 
which of our present Allies we 
must have it since our present 
enemies are to be permanently 
disarmed. They always avoid the 
question. Always they assume 
what no foreigners,of any nation 

will admit, namely, that we Amer- 
icans would only use conscription 
and its attendant armaments for 
the defense of our country and the 
right, while other nations are 
likely to use it for aggression. 
None of the advocates of post-war 
military conscription—except pos- 
sibly Mrs. Roosevelt — tries to 
deny that of itself in modern war- 
fare conscription is useless with- 
out the most up-to-date and pow- 
erful armaments. 

France found that out in 1940. 
When General Marshall speaks of 
a small professional army plus 





Norman Thomas 





military training in peacetime for 





America. 


this...conseription he is using 
words in a very relative sense. 





‘and the totalitarian state. 


Actually, the professional army, 
including the officer caste, the 
drill masters for the conscripts, 
and the indispensable technical 
experts, will be very large. 


Not Peace Guarantee 


The strongest pressure behind 
the demand for conscription is 
that by it and the permanent of- 
ficer caste and the production of 
great armaments, unemployment 
will be relieved. This has been 
the historic role of militarism in 
Europe fur the last hundred years. 
The result has been that men have 
never got their minds down to 
conquering poverty. Meanwhile, 
no nation by conscription has 
averted war or even guaranteed 
victory in war, and all nations by 
this device have heiped to prepare 
the way for the coming of Facism 
Amer- 
ica will be no exception. 


Indeed a well informed Army 
officer a short while back in a 
burst of candor admitted that the 
chief use of conscription was to 
discipline the people. Perhaps he 

ea in mind the way the French 
Government used it to break 
strikes by calling the workers, 
who were in the reserve army, to 
the colors and then ordering them 
to do the work they had refused 
to do as civilians. 


Danger From Abroad 


For America to adopt post-war 
military conscription for all its 
ablebodied youth now, before this 
war is ended, is a confession that 
we have lost the peace, an invi- 
tation to the nations of the world 


to indulge in that rivalry of 
armies and armaments’ which 
eventually we shall lose since 


other virile nations entirely cap- 
able of copying our technology 
have greater populations and 
higher birthrates. 

Conscription is inconsistent with 
true liberty and today invites the 
coming of totalitarianism. The 
notion that the best way to im- 
prove the national health is to 
train all ablebodied youth for 
war will not bear analysis. 





WILLIAM A. ROBERTSON 


The National Beard of Fire Un- 
derwriters, New York City 


I cannot sufficiently praise the 
splendid article by the Reverend 
Cyril F. Meyer against compul- 
sory military training, appearing 
in your issue 
of October 26, 
1944. It cov- 
ers the subject 
completely, 
and there is 
no adequate 
reply that can 
be made. It is 
with much 
diffidence that 
I venture to 
add anything 
to what Father 
Meyer has 
said. I refrain 
from covering 
any of the 
points which 
he has assert- 
ed so forcibly, 
but would em- 
phasize the following: 

(1) Such enforced military ser- 
viee is destructive of the best in 
American life. From earliest days, 
America’s strength has come 
through the freedom of individual 
action, freedom of opportanity, 
freedom from burdensome taxa- 
tion, and through love of home. 
It is a commonplace to say that 
the first settlers fled from thr 
cramping and hatefuk restrictions 
of the Old World, bothpolitical, 
religious, economic. and social. 
From the day when Captain 
Smith and his company landed at 
Jamestown, Va., America became 
to the people of the Old World 
an ideal of what life ought to be. 
Feudal privileges, feudal land 
tenure, compulsory military ser- 
vice, compulsory religious observ- 
ances — these were things that 





Wm. A. Robertson 


weighed on humanity like moun- 


tains of lead. They were all to 








i 
| 


huge 


ocean, but in the New World they 
were mere names, or would soon 
become so. What a glorious relief! 
In England, a few great thinkers 
had dared to dream of such a new 
life; on the continent of Europe, 
still fewer had so dreamed. 


A Compliment to Germany? 


Are we now to turn our backs 
on all these, and adopt the teach- 
ings of Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon? Shall we admit that 
our past has proceeded on wrong 
principles, and that the corner- 


istone of American national life 


has been resting on a false bot- 
tom? Already things are bad 
enough; we have copied Germany 
and "France quite enough, and 
more than enough. We have 
crushing taxes, meddlesome Gov- 
ernmental interference such as 
would have been worthy of Col- 
bert in the time of Louis XIV, a 
list of Government em- 
ployees and retainers; an un- 
healthy wish on the part of the 
Government to plan our lives for 
us; and a most suspicious desire 
to cuddle us from the cradle to 
the grave. Are we to pay one 
more compliment to Germany by 
introducing enforced military ser- 
vice upon the growing boyhood 
and youth of our beloved land? 
Must every lad in his teens en- 
dure the exasperating discipline 
of a camp, with its ever-present 
tendency to coarseness, vulgarity 
and loose living? I have heard of 
one youth who was unfortunate 
enough to have such an unbear- 
ably coarse lot of camp associates 
that he was actually contemplat- 
ing something desperate to rid 
himself of such conditions. His 
patriotism and sound judgment 
prevailed in the end, and he con- 
tinued to endure the life forced 
upon him. 

(2) Such a measure as enforced 
military service would mean a 
tremendous additional expense to 
taxpayers, just at a time when 
Governmental economy ought to 
cry out louder than ever in the 
past. Billions of dollars will have 
to be raised in the future, simply 
to pay the interest on the bonds 
of the Government. 


(3) The plan calls for a terrific 
and shameful interruption in the 
studies and career of our youths, 
at a time in their lives when a 
year lost is of such infinite value 
that the damage can never. be 
made up. A year taken from. the 
life of a man in his. 40’s (harm- 
ful as it is) is less ruinous .than 
when snatched from those glori- 
ous days of boyhood and youth 
which are unlike anything that 
comes afterward. 


(4) While it may be true that . 
for certain boys the discipline of 
the army is good, it is more than 
true, on the other hand, that 
thousands of boys are so unset- 
tled and unhinged from the ordi- 
nary routine of life that they can 
aever again anchor themselves to 
anything sober, quiet or useful. 
A life of adventure and irregular- 
ity is the only thing that can 
make any appeal. Moreover, mili- 
tary life often inculcates arbitra- 
riness, callousness and harshness 
skirting close up to cruelty. 

(5) While so large a part of 
the world is on the move toward 


let us give one scintilla of en- 
couragement in that direction. Let 
us look into “the perfect law of. 
liberty,” to which America has 
always been dedicated; and—to 
quote the words of James Russell 
Lowell—let us not “keep glancing 
aside into Europe’s cracked glass.’ 
a SR nr 
Attractive Speculation 
Sioux City Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and its principal subsidiary, 
Iowa Public Service, offer reason- 
ably safe but none-the-less attrac- 
tive speculative invesment oppor- 
tunities in anticipation of peace, 
according to a study of the situa- 
tion prepared by Amott, Baker & 
Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of this interesting 








study may be had from the firm 


be found on the other side of the upon request. 





socialism or communism, do not —~ 
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The Post-War Price Problem 
—Inflation or Deflation? 


(Continued from first page) 
quate quantities, an inflationary | ition period, while we have the 


situation may well develop. 


If,| sustaining power of backlog de- 


tater on, we fail to raise the flow | mands, to adopt policies designed 
of consumers’ expenditures greatly | to lay the groundwork for the 
above pre-war levels, deflation higher standards of living we must 


will be inevitable. The danger of have 


later on. These _ policies 


nflation in the transition period should include,among other things, 


ean surely be met. The danger of a Social Security program cover- | 


deflation presents a vastly more | e rc 
aifficult problem. To solve it, will | adequate benefits; a modified tax 


be the main challenge to our post- 
war economy. 


Nobody can foretell how strong | investment, 


| 


ing all of our people and providing 


structure; maintenance of low 
rates of interest to encourage new 
including housing; 


inflationary pressures will be dur- | and the planning of Federal, State 
ing the transition from war to) and local public works to be un- 


peace. Inflation pressures include 
the pent-up demand for consum- 
ers durable goods and housing; 
continued shortages of certain 
food and clothing items; the huge 
volume of liquid assets in the 
hands of the public; a potentially 
iarge foreign demand; tinally, the 
people’s desire to return to normal 
and to get rid of wartime controls 
once victory is won® The longer 
the war lasts, the greater the dan- 
zer of inflation will be because of 
the cumulative increase in pen}- 
up demand for civilian goods and 
in liquid assets in the hands of the 
public. 
However, at the same time there 
will be deflationary pressures 
working in the opposite direction. 
‘There will be large reductions in 
war expenditures creating unem- 
ployment in war industries. De- 
mobilized war veterans will be 
added to the civilian labor force. 
‘There will be large stock piles of 
many raw materials. Uncertainty 
about future employment will de- 
ter many people from drawing on 


their current iacome. Similar un- 
eertainty will delay business ex- 


dertaken when the need to pro- 
vide additional employment de- 
velops. It is at this time, when the 
backlog of deferred need has been 
largely met and we must rely up- 
on current demand, that we shall 
face the most difficult test of our 
ability to prevent deflation and 
mass unemployment. 

On the average this year about 
52 million civilians are employed. 
In addition, more than 11 millions 
are in the armed forces, making 
a total of more than 63 millions, or 
nearly one-half of our total popu- 
lation. After the war, a substan- 
tial number of people attracted to 
the labor force during the war 
will retire or return to school or 
housework. A rich country such 
as ours can afford to give its 
young people adequate education 
and to provide retirement for its 
older people. But even after mak- 
ing full allowance for probable 
withdrawals from the labor force, 
it is evident that more people will 
be available for work in peace- 





time activities than are now em- 


their savings or spending as much , Ployed. 


as they otherwise would out of 


What does this mean in terms 
'of production in the post-war 
| years? It has been conservatively 


penditures. Many other factors in| estimated that in order to have 
ihe situation, as the war ends, will | reasonably full employment in the 
add to the mixture of inflationary | Second year after victory, we wil! 


and deflationary forces. 


need to produce goods and ser- 


Because of the uncertainties of | Vices amounting to 170 billion dol- 
the transition period, price and lars at 1943 prices. As the labor 
fiscal controls should be kept in- | force and efficiency increase, this 
tact until industry has resumed figure will have to be revised 


civilian production on a scale gde- 
quate to meet demand. nly 
thereby can the consumer be as- 
sured that he will not lose by 


postponing purchases and that the | 


purchasing value of his savings 
will be protected. This is vital be- 
cause of the huge volume of liquid 
Savings accumulated'in the hands 
of the public as a result of war 
financing. If these savings are 
used prematurely through fear of 
impending price increases, they 
would be a destructive inflation- 
ary force. 

Unless the wvrogram for the 
transition period is 
planned and carried out, the long- 
run economic problems of the 
country will be vastly more diffi- 
cult to meet. Just as the difficul- 
ties of the 1930’s were due to the 
failure of the policies of the 1920’s, 
so will our post-war situation be 
eietermined largely by the iob we 
co in the transition period. 

For example; we may expand 
eur industrial vlant too greatly 


and in the wrong directions in an | 


effort to satisfy too quickly the 
huge backlog of demands. These 
demands wiil include not only the 


large pent-up need for consumers, | 


durable goods, capital goods and 


carefully | 


| 
j 


upward. 


Yet, even a 170-billion-dollar 


total reflects a volume of output 


vastly above that of 1939. In order 
to visualize what 170 billion dol- 
lars of expenditures means, let’s 
divide as follows: 110 billion dol- 
lars in consumers goods and ser- 
vices, 25 billion dollars in plant, 
equipment, housing and other new 
investments, and 35 billion dollars 
in goods and services supplied 
by Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Allowing for price advances 
since 1939, these figures mean, for 
example, that as- compared with 


1939 we will need to have 40% 


more in consumers goods and ser- 
vices, nearly twice as much in 
plant, equipment, housing and 
other new investment, and double 
the total of public expenditures. 

These are challenging figures. 
They are significant not because 
they are in any sense a forecast. 
They are significant because they 
indicate the general magnitude of 
the job that lies ahead of us. It is 
apparent that we must aim high; 








that we can never go back. If we 
were to return to 1939 levels of 
vroduction, from 15 to 20 millions 
of our post-war labor force would 


rmublic works, but also for large | be without jobs, an intolerable 
foreign demands. Instead of meet- | situatior:'Mény of those without 
_ img these demands at once, pru- jobs would’ be veterans of this 
dent volicy calls for satisfying war. 


fhem in a more gradual and or-| 


We should be able to agree in 


derly manner so that when these; substantial measure on a relative- 
secumulated forces are expended,' ly simple statement of what our 
there will not be a sharp and sud-| post-war economic problem will 
eien drop with serious deflationary be once we are beyond the diffi- 


It is better 


prices, 


consequences. 
ration, control 


to cult period of reconversion and 
restrain the backlog of needs accumulated 


credit expansion, and delay defer- during the war has been satisfied: 
able vublic works or foreign loans’ The over-all economic problem 


‘n this period than to have an un-| 


ay po defined in this wavilr 


sustainable over-extension. It is| order for 56 million workers’ to 
za0st important during this trans- have jobs, encugh money must be 





land employment 





spent to buy the output of 56 mil-, 
lion workers. Production large 
enough to employ substantially all 
workers is possible only if the to- 
‘tal income which is received is 
either spent on consumers goods 
and services or is saved and goes 
into new investment directly or 
indirectly. Savings which are in- 
vested are returned to the stream 
of expenditures and thus continue 
to give employment. Savings that 
are held idle or used to bid up 
prices of existing assets do not. 
If the flow of income back into 
the expenditure stream is inter- 
rupted, demand becomes insuffi- 
cient to take off the market what 


|is produced at full employment. 


As a result, production, income 
inevitably. de- 
celine. To assure a sufficient flow 
of expenditures is, first of all, the 
responsibility. of the people and 
businesses who receive income 
and who decide how to use it. But 
there are millions of income re- 
cipients and millions of businesses 
in our country, and there is no as- 
surance that a sufficient amount 
of expenditures will come forth 
in a steady stream. If the pur- 
chases and investments of the 
people are not sufficient to buy 
the goods and services provided 
by full employment, then cumu- 
lative deflation and unemploy- 
ment will develop unless the Gov- 
ernment steps in and provides a 
sufficient volume of total expen- 
ditures. 

The larger the unused savings, 
the larger must Government ex- 
penditures be to overcome the de- 
ficiency in private spending and 
investment. The Government has 
two ways of channeling idle sav- 
ings back into the income stream, 
that is, either through taxation or 
through borrowing. As between 
the two, I believe that taxation 
must carry the main burden. I 
would be most hesitant to see 
further additions to the public 
debt after the war. In this respect, 
the post-war picture will differ 
greatly from that in the early 
1930’s when the economy had un- 
dergone a drastic deflation and 
large Government deficits were 
not only unavoidable, but it was 
desirable to replenish a contracted 
money supply. An entirely differ- 


.|ent situation will exist after this 


war. Upon the termination of the 
war, the total volume of currency, 
bank deposits and Government 
securities, which are the equiva- 
Tent of cash, will be far more than 
adequate as a basis for the pur- 
chasing power needed to provide 
full employment. 

A more direct approach than 
deficit financing should be found 
in order to maintain necessary ex- 
penditures. Since we cannot af- 
ford, in the post-war economy, to 
have widespread unemployment, 
it will be essential, if all other 
methods of providing employment 
fail, to have the Government un- 
derwrite employment’ through 
borrowing the unspent savings of 
the people and returning them to 
the income stream. However, this 
should be a last recourse. A much 
more satisfactory approach would 
be to bring about the necessary 
increase in the flow of expendi- 
tures by other means, for example, 
by an extension of the Social Se- 
curity program and by appropri- 
ate tax policies that would induce 
more spending and reduce idle 
savings. ; 

A high level of consumers’ ex- 
penditures is the basic require- 


iment for post-war prosperity. The 


consumer is the real employer. If 
he receives adequate income, 
business has a buyer for its prod- 
ucts, and having a buyer for its 
»~roducts, it has jobs for the work- 
ers. If the consumer does not buy, 
the markets for the outout of 
business shrink and total income 
and employment fall off. 

Much can be done to increase 
consumption through. a much 
*“roaader Social Securitv system. 
The Government should -ynder- 
write and guarantee a national 
minimum of income.  ednet ar. 


ment can place a floor of purchas- 
ing power under the economy. 
This in turn will place a floor 
under the market for the goods 


and agriculture. Decent minimum 
levels of income will themselves 
help to achieve and maintain full 
employment. Our productive ca- 
pacity is so great that such mini- 


| strain nor will they impose a dead 


will be left for most people to 
raise their incomes far above 


social security benefits should not 
be based upon further additions 
to the payroll tax, but should be 
paid for out of the general budget, 
because a tax on payrolls is a tax 
on consumption and, therefore, 
undesirable, when more consump- 
tion is needed. 

The Federal budget is not likely 
to be less than 25 billion dollars a 
year after the war. or about three 
times the prewar level of 1939. If 
we succeed in maintaining full 
employment, however, a budget 
of this size. in order to be bal- 
anced, will not require tax rates 
to be three times as high as before 
the war because the income base 
will be far larger. The higher the 
national income, the easier it will 
be to pay for the costs of Govern- 
ment. It is doubly important, 
therefore, to recognize the close 
relationship between the way in 
which our taxes are collected and 
the flow of income from which 
they are drawn. Our post-war tax 
system should be designed to in- 
duce a high level of consumers’ 
expenditures. Accordingly, the 
first requirement should be a 
drastic reduction in excise taxes 
because they tax consumption and 


business. Secondly, personal in- 
come taxes upon the lower income 
group should be reduced by in- 
creasing exemptions. 

There is no lack of need for 
everything that we can produce. 
There are still a great many peo- 
ple in this country whose stand- 
ard of living is shamefully inade- 
quate. The basic problem is to see 
that the necessary purchasing 
power flows into the hands of 
those who will use it to increase 
their standard of living. An ade- 
quate Social Security program as 
well as assured employment will 
do much to induce the spending 
of current income and thus in- 
crease the standard of living. 

A high level of consumers’ ex- 
penditures is not possible without 
a large volume of wage and sala- 
ry income. If our economy is to 
operate at full capacity, average 
wage and salary incomes must be 
high enough at normal hours of 
work to give the people sufficient 
purchasing power to take the 
product off the market. Again the 
significanee of this for the vost- 
war adjustment is evident. When, 
after the war, hours return to nor- 
mal and overtime pay is discon- 
tinued, total wage and salarv in- 
come will decline sharply. If we 
are to avoid sharply declining 
prices and~ioss of markets which 
discourage production and busi- 
ness expansion, a gradual upward 
adjustment will be necessary in 
the wages and salaries of the great 
mass of comparatively lower paid 
workers. 

Increases in productivity should 
be passed on to the public largely 
in the form of higher wages and 
salaries and should not be added 
to profits. In those industries in 
which productivity is increasing 
much faster than average, prices 
should be reduced in order to 
reach larger mass markets. 
Throughout, prices should be set 
on the basis of narrow margins 
per unit of output. 

Once a high level of consumer 
expenditure is assured, the foun- 
dation for investment exvendi- 
tures ‘of business. will be laid. In- 
vestment expenditures are made 
in anticipation of consumer de- 
mands.and are prot likely to be 





health and old-age security for all ° 


made unless business is assured 


and services of business, industry, | ever, 





thus undermine the markets for lset entirely too low. Also, I believe 





citizens. By so doing, the Govern-,.in advance of an adequate market. 


We hear much about the reluc- 
tance of business men to take risks 
and engage in new ventures be- 
cause of lack of confidence. How- 
business. confidence is an 
effect and not a cause. It will 
exist if there are markets to look 
forward to: it will not exist if 
markets are lacking. 

To assure adequate total pur- 


mum standards will not be a | chasing power, it is necessary for 


business to disburse the. funds 


level of uniformity. Ample room | which it receives from the buyers 


of its product. Corporate profits 
that are not used for capital ex- 


these minimum levels. Post-war |! pansion should be passed on to the 


workers or the owners, and thus 
returned to the expenditure 
stream. Depreciation and deple- 
ition reserves which accumulate 
as idle balances similarly consti- 
tute a drain on the expenditure 
stream: Currency, deposits and 
Government securities held by 
businesses other than benks and 
insurance companies have in- 
creased from about 24 billions in 
1941 to the unprecedented total of 
66 billion dollars. They should not 
continue to increase after the war 


because, as I have emphasized, - 


business receipts must be respent 
currently to helv sustain full pro- 
duction and employment. 


There is much discussion today 
in favor of reducing corporate 
taxation after the war. To the ex- 
tent that this reflects a recogni- 
tion that taxes. are an instrument 
ef economic control, I welcome 
the discussion because I have long 
contended that fiscal policy is the 
most important single instrument 
through which the Government 
may influence economic condi- 
tions. I believe, however, that 
much of the current discussion is 
in the realm of wishful thinking 
because the revenue objective is 


that removal of various excise 
taxes and a reduction of income 
taxes on the lower income groups 
should come first. Once this has 
been done and revenue needs per- 
mit, I would favor a reduction in 
the corporation income tax. The 
rate might be lowered to 25 or 30% 
and the corporation permitted to 
take out of its taxable income 
thaf part of its profits which it 
distributes as dividends. This 
would remove double taxation of 
dividends and be an inducement 
for corporations to distribute their 
earnings. Some provision could be 
made to allow small corporations 
to retain needed funds without tax 
penalty. The excess profits tax 
with its carry-over and carry-back 
provisions should be retained for 
some time after the war at a re- 
duced rate of around 65%. High 
profits that will be earned in that 
period are traceable to backlog de- 
mands and are thus in the nature 
of war profits. 

As a further encouragement to 
small business enterprise, provi- 
sion should also be made for sub- 
stantial tax benefits. This would 
stimulate investment in small and 
independent enterprises. It would 
be the most effective way to make 
equity capital available to ‘them 
and be of far greater help thai to 
provide too much easy credit. En- 
couragment of small enterprise is 
essential not only for economic 
reasons, but to vitalize our demo- 
cratic institutions and help keep 
alive the spirit of American enter- 
prise. 

Our economic problems must be 
worked out at home. There has 
been, in recent discussion,. too 
much reliance on the stimulus to 
our domestic prosperity which 
may result from world trade. In- 
ternational cooperation is essential 
and international agreements. 
such as those planned at Bretton 
Woods, are desirable. Yet, we 
must not forget that the level of 
post-war employment in the 


United States will depend prima- 
rily upon the existence of domes- 
tic markets for our products. Our 
first responsibility is full employ- 
ment at hoine and achieving it is 


‘the most powerful contribution we 
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service in top management of sav- | Bright Possibilities 
| ings and loan associations for ex- ; : 
“pansion in the years ahead. They |, ,ciant, Fottland , Cement js, 
will help to meet the challenges of | with a bright futuré and offers in- 
Pct as to which I have re- | teresting possibilities, according 
Ae | t ; ~ 
But to them I would add the | & LOMB? Ag Ae nee oo Pat 
general requirement I spoke of| Boston, Mass. Copies of this cit 
earlier in connection with serving | eylar may be had from Lerner & 
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5 ; 1d | 4 
cconomys | Pees’ “Post-War Role of Savings and 
In the period ahead, we should . ae 
Loan Associations 


. keep constantly in mind that this 
(Continued from page 2260) 


is a 200-billion-dollar a year 

country. We all know by now that 
ment and influencing higher] 1939 these averaged $2,467. Al- 
standards of community service.| though they have increased in 





we cannot gain by fighting over 
shares of a small total output. In 
1932 when many millions were 


unemployed, corporations as a 
whole lost nearly 3'2 billions and 
net current income of farm opera- 


tors amounted to less than 2 bil- | 


lions. In 1943 with full employ- 
ment, corporations, after tax lia- 
bilities of about 15 billions, had 
net incomes of nearly 9 billion 
dollars, an all-time high. Similar- 
ly, net current income of farm 
operators amounted to more than 
12 billions, likewise an all-time 
high. There is no profit in goods 
that are not produced. On the 
other hand, we all gain from a 
larger total output. 

I have sought to outline the 
principal economic factors in pros- 
pect and the approach to the solu- 
tion of our post-war problems 
which I believe promises the best 
hope of success. Such suggestions 
as I have made are, of course, only 
a vart of a comprehensive long- 
run program for full employment. 
The objectives of such a program 
may be summed up as follows: 

To maintain full and stable 
national production, income and 
employment to the maximum 
possible extent through encour- 
aging the expansion of private 
enterprise. 

To guarantee minimum stand- 
ards of health, education, and 
personal security for all mem- 
bers of the community. 

To provide for a steadily ris- 
ing standard of living for the 








Each of these must receive major 
attention if we are to meet the 
challenge of the times. 

In the realm of new construc- 
tion we must think more in terms 
of families of medium and low in- 
come. There can be no doubt that 
serious mistakes in home financ- 
ing over the past were made be- 
cause of our failure to produce a 
larger supply of moderately low- 
priced houses. Our sights were 
set so high that too many expen- 
sive house were produced and sold 
to large numbers who could not 
afford to own them. In a country 
that has produced and rewarded 
Henry Fords and F. W. Wool- 
worths the building industry and 
our savings and loan institutions 
too, have failed to recognize the 
importance of concentrating on 
low income families and bidding 
for their business. 

For such families new houses 
beginning at a price of $2,500 and 
running for the vast majority not 
over $6,000 with a median well 
under $5,000 is required. 

That savings and loan associa- 
tions have not wholly neglected 
the low cost field as the big mar- 
ket is evident by the size of its 
recent mortgage recordings. In 





home, how many will return 
maimed for life— we do not yet 
know. We do know that it is these 


size each year since then they 
averaged only $2,807 in 1943. New 
loans by all other types of lenders, 
except individuals were substan- 
tially higher. 

These figures nevertheless help 
to emphasize the fact that our 
home financing institutions have | 
a responsibility for restudying 
this vast market and for influenc- 





ing the investmehts to be made in 
low priced homes. 


New Responsibilities 


This responsibility also extends | 
to the management of credit as a| 
protection to the individual bor- 
rower so that in each instance he 
is assured cf value received for 
value given. In its passage of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 (the so-called G. I. Bill of 
Rights) Congress expressed what 
we should all regard as a mini- 
mum obligation in our dealings 
with every borrower, namely: 

1.“that the proceeds of (the) 

loans will be used for the 
payment of — property to be 
purchased or constructed... 
. “that the contemplated terms 
of payment required in any 
mortgage to be given in part 
payment of the purchase price 
or the construction cost beara 
proper relation to the (in- 
vestor’s) present and antici- 
pated income and expenses; 


| investment 





and that the nature and con- 


the mass market and the indi- Co, upon request and also a cit- 
vidual needs of borrowers. This | cular on Riverside Cement class A 


requirement or responsibility ap- 


which the firm believes is an out- 


lies"directly to management itself. | standing cement stock with a div- 
It is the requirement which calls | idend arrearage. 


for taking fuller part in commu- 
nity affairs as a means of siding 
in community development. 

Our business neither locally nor 
nationally can be limited to the 
custody of savings and their safe 
in home mortgages 
without some loss to our individu- 


_al institutions. Our activity must 


extend to a variety of services in 
home planning, home ownership, 
home security and community wake 
fare. Homes are elements in a 
community of many, 
interests involving 


In a progressing society not only 
are all called upon to live together 


agreeably without destroying the | 
property values of the other but) 


each is expected to take some re- 
sponsibility for advancing the cul- 
tural, business and social inter- 
ests of the community. 

No manager of our savings and 
loan institution can consider him- 
self a full-sized executive until he 
becomes an active contributing 
factor in the whole business that 
makes home ownership attractive 
and secure and that business today 
includes community service at 


least to the extent of being fully | 


informed of current developments 


and complex | 
fluman beings | 
of diverse purposes and habits. 


————— 


Appears Attractive | 
Intersate Aircraft & Eng. Co 
offers an interesting situation ac- 
cording to a circular being distri- 
buted by Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co.., 
25 Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other exchanges. » 
Copies of this circular may be had 
from the firm upon request. 





Situations Of Interest 
F. H. Koller & Co., Ine., 113 


| Broadway, New York City, have 


prepared a memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Lacleds 
Christy Clay Products and In- 
diana Limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive at cur- 
rent levels. Copies of these in- 
teresting circulars may be hae 
pag request from F. H. Koller 


Fashion Park Attractive 

A detailed study of Fashion 
Park, Ine., is contained in @ 
special circular prepared by Si- 
mons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
St., New York. Copies of this in- 











11 millions who are risking and 
losing everything to save this sys- 
tem of ours. We do know that the | 
good intentions of a few years ago 
about taking the profit out of war 
look rather like a mockery today. 
We do know that these 11 millions 


Nation as a whole by develop- |and their effects on property val- 
ment of our economic resources 
and by improving the efficiency 
with which they are used. 

To promote a high level, of 
world prosperity and world 


~¥: : teresting study may be had from 
dition of the property is such | ye dh hi ; 
as to be suitable for dwelling | ag ond pene hd desc ih of. | the firm. upon Pequest. 


: _ There should be no place in our | = 
purposes, and \business for the comfortable, Available On Request 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 


. “that the purchase price paid | stodgy person who waits in his | 
have prepared an attractive book- 
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or to be paid by the (purchas-| office for saver or borrower to 
er) for such property or the| come his way and leaves them to 


trade in cooperation with other 

nations. 

There will not be much disa- 
greement today among thought- 
ful people, regardless of political 
faith, or economic background, on 
these goals of national economic 
policy. Modern governments, in- 
cluding our own, have long since 
assumed a primary responsibility 
for the economic guidance and 
progress of their peoples. A highly 
developed nation like our own, 
with demonstrated capacity for 
providing a standard of living for 
all of the people far higher than 
anything we have ever known, 
can well afford to provide a na- 
tional minimum of income, educa- 
tion, health and old-age security 
for all of the population. It cannot 
afford to do less. 

Such a guarantee is not the im- 
_ practical dream of the social re- 
former. It is.essential for our na- 
tional economic security and for 
protection of what we call our 
free enterprise system. It will go 
far to protect our economy against 
slumps. It will stimulate mass con- 
sumption, widen the markets for 


private enterprise, and thus open, 


the way for new investment. It is 
absolutely necessary for the pres- 
-ervation of this democracy and 
this economic system of, ours. Only 
_defeatists today in the face of the 
war record will say that the goals 
of full employment are impossible 
_of atta intiven under our economic 
_system/aund form of government. 

_Eleyer millions of the youth of 
this Nation now serving in the 
armed forces are not likely to be- 
lieve that we cannot afford in 
peace as in war to provide jobs 
_for able and willing workers. 
They are well aware of all of the 
talk about post-war planning, and 
if they are impatient with it now 
_because they think it shows an 
unawareness of all of the bitter 
_ fighting that remains to be done, 
they will be far less tolerant if. 
when, they come home, they find 


_ the nlanning and the talk about 
free enterprise and full employ- 
ment are only.a mirage; , 

How many. will neyer, come 








have not shared in the veritable 
war boom which has enriched the 
homefront. They have given up 
home, jobs, businesses, and life 
itself. Those who have stayed at 


home, safe and protected, have | 
been provided with a higher over- | 


all standard of living than the Na- 
tion has ever before enjoyed. 
They have accumulated the great- 
est volume of savings in our his- 
tory. Farmers, workers, corpora- 
tions, business men kave on the 
whole higher salaries and wages. 
more profits, more savings and 
fewer debts than ever before. 
Most of this has come out of an 
expanding, already mountainous, 
national debt. 

The stay-at-home — you and I 
—own the shares in that debt. We 
will get the interest and be paid 
the princival on that debt when 
we want it. The 11 millions—those 
who survive — will have to help 
shoulder that mountain of debt of 
which we stay-at-homes are the 
principal owners. They may be 
quite willing to do so if they have 
adequate jobs and economic se- 
curity. You and I should have 
imagination enough to realize 
what would happen.if we on the 
home-front, who have profited so 
much and risked so litthe — while 
they have risked so much and 
profited so little—if those who 
have the economic power or the 
political power in this country-ac- 
cept the defeatism still expressed 
by some to the effect that the 
country cannot afford the goal of 
full employment because the dic- 
tates cf so-called “sound finance” 
stand in the wav. I cannot imagine 


mote erate or a vlainer 


proof, e do not at heart be- 
lieve in ‘bir’ System or in our de- 
meeracy.” sg oi 


most terrible of Obstacles to win 
this war are not defeatists. If we 
at home fail them, thev will right- 
ly take command and throw the 
defeatists out of public and pri- 
vate vlaces of Power and resvon- 
sibility — and I, for one, would 
be all for helping them to do it. 
Tt need not happen that way. 








construction cost, including | go theirs when the transaction is| let containing the first articles 
value of the unimproved lot,|complete. The character of our| in the series they have been run- 
does not exceed the reason- | human needs and the response al-| ing in the “Financial Chronicle.” 
able normal value thereof as | ready in the making will relegate | Copies of this booklet may be had 
determined by proper ap-|such apathy to rapid extinction /pon request by writing to Mark 

‘and only those will count who! Merit, in care of Schenley Distill- 


praisal.”’ 

Now these requirements are not 
new. They have been similarly 
stated and have been observed by 
many of our savings and loan as- 
sociations for many decades. How- 
ever respect for them and observ- 
ance of them by lending institu- 
tions generally have net been uni- 
form. If they had been faithfully 
observed, there would have been 
little need for the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporaticn. 


I refer to them as minimum re- 
quirements becaus they serve as a 
convenient starting point calling 
attention to other services that 
should be included in the cata- 
logue of every conscientious, well- 
managed home financing institu- 
tion. Among those that should be 
named as companion services are: 
(a) favorable lending terms and 
interest rates on long period di-: 
rect reduction loans; (b) super- 
vision ofsconstruction and inspec- 
tion during construction on all 
new building, and careful inspec- 
tion and'eport on old construc- 
tion; (c)' provision whenever de- 
sired for keeping records in- 
surance and taxes and arrdnging 
to collect for and make payments 
on the borrower’s account; (d) 
periodic adjustments of interest 
in favor of borrower because of 
declining risks to be offset by in- 
creased payments of principal; (e) 
provision for loans and _ service 
charges on maintenance and re- 
pair to include, when desired, 
care of property and management 
services; and (f) periodic apprais- 


Those who have overcome the | al and report of neighborhood 


trends and values with special 
reference to the interest and se- 
curity of home owners. 

These items, supplemented by 
internal contgols of credit and ra- 
tin of loners to annraised value 


sibility. 

Momentarily the war has al- 
tered and restricted our services. 
Normal functions have been lim- 
ited or given new direction, and 
we shall continue to discharge 
them until the war ends. When 
victery is achieved we must be 
ready for a larger role. 


In my analysis of the challenge 
‘of impending opportunities I have 


; not dealt with the details of our 


important and thriving business. 
I have not spoken of the prospec- 
tive volume of G. I. loans which 
in their ultimate total may exceed 
the present volume of all out- 
standing home mortgages. I have 
not dealt with the stock and loans 
of the Bank System, of current 
suggestions for expanding them, 
or of the problems of economic 
adjustment and full employment, 
each of which are proper concerns 
of ours. These and similar prob- 
lems and possibilities will inevit- 
ably occupy our attention for 
some time. , 


Post-War Goals 


As long as we are at war you 
will continue, as a matter of 
course and of public necessity, to 


Government bonds; you will con- 
tinue to put your house in order 
for future business by increasing 
your assets, your earnings and 
your reserves, and by keeping 
down the ratio, of your expense 
to income and maintaining your 
services to savers and borrowers. 

I am confident that you and all 
of us associated in promoting and 
protecting thrift and home owner- 
ship are eager to see growth and 
to participate in achieving it. In 





will give both greater institution- 
al security and personal security 
to savers and borrowers. They 


“<~ 


purchase and aid in the sale of 





~ ; fe 
take the larger mantle of respon-| ¢rs Corporation, 350 Fitth Ave.. 
: pon New York 1, N. Y. 


Garrett Corp. Interesting 

Fred W. Fairman & Co., 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicage 
Ill., members of the Chicago Steet 
Exchange, who have a continueg 
interest in Garrett Corp., have 
available for distribution the 
latest annual report. Copies o* 
this material may be had from 
Fred W. Fairman & Co. upon re-- 
quest. 


oy I 
Sept. Rail Results 
Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, are 
distributing an interesting memo- 
randum of ICC comment on Sep- 
tember rail results. Copies of this 
memorandum may be had wpor 

request. 








no magic to stir men’s blood 
Make big plans...” In the tur- 
bulent, titanic days of war we 
have become accustomed to plan- 
ning in the large and, ex 
in finished detail. With the ‘6p- 
portunities that will be ‘ours after 
this war, let us in our spebial fiele 
of endeavor make such‘use’of our 
resources and opportunities as 
will prove that we are'worthy of 
our generation. Bitlet 
Unless we are to ‘suffer the 
pangs of disillusionment, we mus? 
set for oursélyes cleag goals o! 
possible accomplishment, work 
together for their attainment, hold 
steadfast to the principles of 
proven worth and press forware 
to higher levels of economic anc 
social orogress. The final meas- 
ure of our advance will not. be 


> 


this city in which Daniel H. Burn- | our aspirations or any form of or- 
ham. worked and strove valiantly ganization or machinery whiet 


for architectural and structural | we create to achieve them but the 
progress let me remind ven of **-| extent to, which the common mar 


counsel. 


wine nee eee eee udlus vil “asaKke no uttle plans. ‘iney Lave! tally enriched. 


It was he who said,/ and our neighbors are fundamén- 


att 
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The Housing Industry's Post-War Job 


(Continued from page 2261) 
counted collectively for 19% of to- 
tal construction. There were prob- 
ably well over 20,000 full-time 
building organizations active in 
the housing industry before war- 
time curtailments set in. It is esti- 
mated that there are about 175,000 
building subcontractors in the en- 
tire construction industry, most of 
whom handle housing contracts. 
The 1940 Census listed 142,754 
real estate agents and proprietors, 
and 20,869 architects. 


The housing industry in its broad 


’ sense also includes the wide range 


of industries and manufacturers 
producing the materials and 
equipment which are fabricated 
and assembled into completed 
houses. It includes the complex 
network of distributors, whole- 
salers, jobbers and retailers which 
get those materials and equipment 
into channels of housing produc- 
tion. It includes the workers and 
the labor organizations in the 
building trades and in the facto- 
ries 

It includes the wide variety of 
lenders who finance the construc- 
tion and purchase of housing. 
There are over 6,000 savings and 
loan associations, with combined 
resources of about $7 billion, 
whose primary investment activ- 
ity is home financing. There are 
the other basic depositories of the 
public’s savings which invest part 
of their funds in housing: about 
14,000 commercial banks with time 
deposits of over $21 billion, over 
500 mutual savings banks with 
deposits of about $12% billion 
and over 300 life insurance com- 
panies with combined resources 
of about $38 billion. There are 
thousands of individual investors 
who hold all told over one-fourth 
of the outstanding mortgage debt 
on non-farm housing. And, fi- 
nally, there are the mortgage 
bankers who are part of the oper- 
ating system for home financing. 


To round out the picture, gov- 
ernmental functions also figure 
importantly in the housing indus- 
try. The majority of cities have 
building codes, zoning ordinances 
and subdivision controls. Several 
hundred cities have local housing 
authorities established to help 
meet the housing needs of fami- 
lies of low income. Many States 
have supplemented local housing 
conirels by Statewide controls. 
And the Federal Government 
through its established programs 
of credit reserves for home fi- 
nahcing institutions, mortgage in- 
surance and assistance to munici- 
palities for low-rent housing also 
performs an important supple- 
mentary function in the industry. 


Housing Is One Big Industry 

We are all members of an in- 
dustry which is vast in scope 
and complex in organization. But 


_.the clearest indication that this is 


in fact one broad industry and 
not a series of unrelated indus- 
tries comes from the chain of im- 
pact that action and policies in 
any one segment of the field can 
have throughout the entire hous- 
ing industry. 

If building material costs are 
too high, the entire market for 
new housing suffers: builders get 
less business, lenders get fewer 
investments, and labor gets fewer 
jobs.: As we learned from bittér 
experience in the early 30’s, un- 
sound mortgage lending practices 
based on excessive interest rates, 
short-term mortgages and inflated 
appraisals bring in their train 
mass foreclosures, serious invest- 
ment losses, prostrated markets 
for builders and the materials in- 
dustry, and breadlines for build- 
ing workers. 


If builders produce jerry-built 
houses or badly planned neighbor- 
hoods, or overbuild one section of 
the market, the results are losses 
for home-owners, insecurity for 
investors, instability ,for adjacent 
housing values, and a further 
spread of the housing blight which 


is threatening the solvency of 
municipal finances. Unreasonabie | 
taxing policies by cities or out- 
moded, badly conceived: building 
codes or zoning ordinances in 
cities can also work against the 
interests of the builder, the mate- 





rials producer, the worker and 
the lender. The results. of, dis- 
cordant or ineffective housing 
policies within the Federal Gov- 
ernment can likewise spread 
throughout the industry. And let 
us not forget that the ultimate 
impact of all our policies is on 
the public which the housing in- 
dustry must serve—the 130,000,000 
American citizens who require 
shelter. 


The Unity of the Housing Supply 


This interdependence of all 
branches of the housing industry 
is in essence simply another ex- 
pression of fact that the in- 
dustry is built around one single, 
over-all housing supply. I do not 
see how there can be any obscur- 
ity or confusion on this point. 
When we speak of the national 
supply of automobiles, for ex- 
ample, we do not break it into 
unrelated compartments composed 
of expensive limousines, Fords or 
Chevrolets, and used cars. We 
think of it rather as one aggregate 
supply, and we judge its adequacy 
by its condition and by how well 
it matches up with the needs and 
wanis of the American public for 
modern individual transportation. 

If this is true of automobiles, 
certainly it is true of housing, 
which is an indispensable require- 
ment for every American family. 

Because housing is a local prod- 





uct, fixed to one particular area 
and to one particular site, the 
basic measure of our housing sup- 
ply is the community housing 
supply. But here again we are 
dealing with one broad entity, not 
with unrelated groups of hous- 
ing. The housing supply of every 
community serves the housing 





needs of. the entire community— 
either well, badly, or a mixture 
of both. It is not a static housing 
supply, either in quantity or qual- 





ity. Looked at over any signifi- 
cant period of time, part of that 
supply is always deteriorating 
from depreciation and wear and 
tear; part is constantly disappear- 
ing from demolition and fires or 
other hazards; part is being con- 
stantly replenished by new con- 
struction. 


The needs served by the com- 
munity housing supply also are 
constantly changing. The time is 
long past, particularly in our 
cities, when any large proportion 
of the American people live out 
their lifetime in one dwelling. 
People’s housing needs and their 
housing demands change in step 
with their changing family size; 
they change as developing job 
opportunities lead to migration 
between cities, or between cities 
and farms, or between the vari- 
ous regions of the country; they 
change in pace with the changing 
economic position of the indi- 
vidual American citizen. 


It follows that the objective 
clearly should be to match_up as 
closely as possible the changing 
housing supply in every commu- 
nity with the changing needs of 
that community’s population. In 
purely business terms, this means 
that the supply of housing should 
be kept in balance with the de- 
mand. In broader terms, recog- 
nizing the profound public inter- 
est attached to the conditions un- 
der which Americans live and 
raise their families, this means 
that the supply and adequacy of 
housing should be in balance with! 
the needs of all families. From 
any angle, it calls for a contin- 
uous ilow of facts on the supply, 
on the market, and on housing 
needs, and for action predicated 
on those facts. 

Whet conclusion can we draw! 
from the essential unity of hous- 
ing, on the one hand, and the 


‘and the encroachment of slums. 








manifold forces and interests that! the definite self-interest of lend- | Many building codes are obsolete 


go to make up the housing indus- 
try, on the other hand? Certainly 


the answer is not centralized con- | 


trol over housing, either by in- 
dustry, by finance or by govern- 
ment. Let’s keep housing demo- 
cratic and grassroots. 

Against this background, I 
think it is appropriate on this oc- 
easion to discuss the role of the 
lending institution and the role of 


government in the over-all. func- | 


tioning of the housing. industry. 


The Responsibilities of Lending 
Institutions 


Lending instittitions occupy one 
of the decisive areas in the hous- 
ing process. Most housing con- 
struction and most initial housing 
ownership, whether for invest- 
ment or for occupancy, requires 
mortgage financing. » The power 
to grant or. withhold mortgage 
credit has therefore a broad in- 
fluence on the entire operations 
of the housing industry. It can 
be used to support better plan- 
ning, better values and broader 
development of the housing mar- 
ket. Or it can be used to: reap 


-an immediate profit at the risk of 


future losses or to resist progress 
in housing techniques and_ plan- 
ning. +3 

One of the most gratifying de- 
velopments in the recent ‘history 
of the housing industry has been 
the increasing recognition by 
lending institutions of the breadth 
of their responsibilities. This is 
an important trend, and it is even 
more important that it be con- 
tinued and extended in the. post- 
war years. For that reason it is 
worthwhile to identify just where 
the broad responsibilities of the 
lending institution lie. 


The lender’s. primary responsi- 
bility, of course, is to the deposi- 
tor, investor or policy-holder who 
supplies the funds for mortgage 
financing. A large and steady 
flow of savings and investment 
funds, based on full public con- 





fidence, is essential to the future | 
operations of lending institutions | 
and to the full operation of the 
housing industry. This responsi- | 
bility calls for security of prin- | 
ciple based on sound lending prac- | 
tices and for an adequate return 
commensurate with safety and 
with prevailing investment rates. 


The lender has a responsibility 
to its borrowers, to see to it that 
the home for which they are 
obligating themselves is worth the 
price they are paying, to protect 
them against over-borrowing, and 
to assist them in orderly liquida- 
tion of their debt. Such service | 
protects both the lender and the | 
borrowers. It is due all home- | 
buyers but especially the return- 
ing veterans who will undertake 
to buy their own homes under the 
provisions of the GI Bill of | 
Rights. 

The lender has a responsibility | 
to the building industry. Lenders 
can help broaden and strengthen 
the market for both themselves 
and for builders by encouraging 
sound construction, plan- 
ning, and constantly. improving 
values in new housing. ._ 

Lenders have a_ responsibility 
to the communities in which they 
make their loans. The stability of 
mortgage investments and_ the 
continued availability of healthy 
outlets for investment funds are 
closely bound up with commu- 
nity policies fostering sound con- 
struction and sound planning of 
subdivisions, neighborhoods and 
the community as a whole. Lend- 
ing institutions are as deeply in- 
volved as cities themselves in the 
problem of spreading urban blight 





This problem, if left unsolved, is 
not only a threat to the solvency 
of city treasuries; it is no less a 
threat to the stability of mort- 
gages on existing housing, which 
always represent the great bulk 


| American people. 


Acting through our democratic 
processes, they should state clear- 


lance is needed and desired. 





of outstanding morteage invest- 
ments. In this whole field of com- 
munitv housins policies, it -is‘ to | 


'is an essential preparation for ef- 


well-planned and 
far-sighted community controls. 

In all these matters, it is clear 
that the long-range interests of 
lenders are best served by policies 
that advance rather than retard 
the sound development and 
growth of the housing industry as 
a whole. This is another reflec- 
tion of the mutuality of interest 
and the basic unity of interest 
which cuts across all-minor, sub- | 
sidiary issues in housing. . 

We need competition in mort- 
gage lending — competition — be- 
tween. individual. institutions and 
between types of institutions. But 
that competition should’ be. in 
terms of service and of responsi- 
ble participation in an expanding 
housing industry—not competition 
for a monetary competitive ad- 
vantage secured through unsound, 
shortsighted practices that * will 
backfire on the entire industry in 
the long run. This is increasingly. 
the point of view of responsible 
lending institutions, and it’ is a 
point of view which must~ be 
broadened and strengthened. — 


The Role of Government in 
Housing 


What is the role of government 
in the housing industry? This 
question calls first for some basic 
definitions of the lines of respon- 
sibility in housing. “ 

There is clearly a broad public 
interest attached to housing and 
the housing industry. There is a 
public interest, both’ locally and 
nationally, in the conditions un- 
der which the American people 
live and raise their ‘families and 
in the adequacy of the housing 
supply as judged from ‘the stand- 
point of the public welfare. There 
is a public interest in how well the 
product of the housing industry 
leads to sound well-planned 
neighborhoods and communities. 
There is an increasing public in- 
terest in a healthy and expanding 
housing industry that will play a 
full role in the drive for maxi- 
mum employment and maximum 
production after the war. There 
is public interest in the soundness 
and solvency of mortgage invest- 
ments, which absorb such a large 
proportion of the savings of the 


In expressing this public inter- 
est in housing, our legislative 
bodies in the cities, in the states 
and in the Federal Government 
have a primary obligation, it 
seems to me, of defining clearly 
and specifically just what the 
governmental housing policies are. | 


ly and specifically what the gov- 





ernment proposes to do and what 
it does not propose to do in re-. 
gard to housing controls and’ 
housing assistance. There should | 
be no doubt, obscurity or confu- | 
sion as to the government’s role.) 

My own profound belief is that 
the government’s housing role in 
our cities, in our states and in our 
Federal Government should be 
solely supplementary to the oper- 
ations of private enterprise. I 
believe that government should 
step in only to the extent neces- 
sary to assist private enterprise in 
doing a fully adequate job, as 
measured by the housing needs of 
all the people. As between the 
housing responsibilities of local 
governments and the Federal 
Government, I believe that the 
primary initiative and the _ pri- 
mary decisions must rest with the 
communities where housing is 
built and lived in. I believe the 
Federal role is exclusively to 
assist communities, to, do, a truly 
effective job, where such -assist- 


On the basis of these principles, 
I would like to present you with 
my views of the broad lines of 
governmental responsibility in 
housing: 

1. Local governments should 
modernize their housing tools. This 
development. 


fective post-war 





| ers to extend their. influence, sup- | and would act as a deadweight on 
| Port:and encouragement in behalf 
of effective, 


post-war home building. They 
should be. brought. into balance 
with the best building practice 
and should not act as a barrier to 
new materials and new construc- 
tion’ methods. Zoning ordinances 
and subdivision controls should be 
reexamined to make sure that 
they are in harmony with the 
city’s over-all plans for future 
growth and will lead to well-bal- 
anced ‘neighborhoods,’ with assur- 
ance of. lasting values for home- 
owners and investors. Cities can 
also make a far-reaching contri- 
bution to housing progress by de- 
veloping housing codes that call 
for the condemnation and elim- 
ination of substandard structures, 
for the proper maintenance and 
repair of existing houses, and for 
guidanee in the development of 


new ones. 


In all its housing operations, the 


‘Federal Government should .sup- 


port and cooperate. with the ef- 


forts of cemmunities. to. develop 


sound practice along these lines. 

2. Lecal communities and. the 
Federal Government. sheuld as- 
semble the facts required for ef- 


| fective housing action. The lack of 


an adequate groundwork of fae- 
tual knowledge on housing needs 
and the housing supply. has ham- 
pered the housing industry's past 
operations. We. need complete 
housing inventories: and: intelli- 
gent housing market. analysis in 
our communities. The. primary 
responsibility for this work rests 
with the local communities and 
the local housing industry... But 


the Federal Government can help 


them set up the machinery and 
techniques needed for continuing 
fact-finding: and anlysis. It can 
act as-clearing house for this type 
of information -and can. supply 
communities and industry with 
all the information on the nation- 
al economic . environment | in 
which they are working to pro- 
vide the basis for intelligent plan- 
ning and intelligent business deci- 
sions. No big industry can oper- 
ate with full effectiveness with- 
out knowing where it stands an 
where it is going. : 

3. The Federal Government 
should contribute to the produc- 
tion of better housing at lower 
costs through a program of tech- 
nical research. Much’ valuable 
housing research is proceeding in 
private industry, in private re- 
search organizations and in uni- 
versities. In no event should this 
be duplicated by Federal activities. 
However, because no private or- 
ganizations cover the entire scope 
of the housing industry, there are 
gaps in the scope of private re- 
search activities. Here is where 
the Federal Government can 
make an important contribution 
—by stimulating full utilization of 
the technical resources of indus- 
try, by correlating technical ad- 
vances and by filling in the gaps 
in research in the interests of 
raising the housing industry asa 
whole to the highest possible 
plane of technical progress. 

4. The Federal Government 


‘should encourage and support an 


effective system of home financ- 
ing institutions. The availability 
of adequate sources of financing 
offered at reasonable terms and 
on a basis of sound practice, is 
fundamental to a successful at- 
tack on national housing needs. 
Through educational efforts and _ 
appropriate supervision, the Fed- 
eral Government should help 
build up a strong system of -such 
institutions. It should support the 
operation of those institutions by 
making secondary credit available 
through regional banks. It should 
assure a steady flow of new sav- 
ings into those institutions 
through sound systems of deposit 
and investment insurance. 
The local home financing insti- 
tution, operating on sound, prog- 
ressive principles, is the founda- 
tion for all broad-scale efforts to 


meet housing needs and@should «¢ 


be able to meet the large propor- 
tion of. those needs. 


5. .The, Federal Government 








not neglect in their housing func-| 
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sheuld assist the efferts of home 
financing institutions _- with a 
seund system of mortgage insur- 
ance. The broad objectives of such 
a system*should be to eneourage 
private capital to meet housing 
needs which it otherwise would 
be reluctant to finance on reason- 
able terms, to tap national sources 
of mortgage funds for local mar- 
kets where required, and to pro- 
vide support and reserve strength 
for home financing at times of 
unusual economic strains on the 
home financing market. The sys- 
tem should also operate always to 
stimulate and support good prac- 
tice in home financing, in housing 
construction and design, and in 
site planning and _ subdivision 
planning. 

6. The Federal Government, 
working with industry, should 
search for means of producing 
good housing fer white collar 
workers and wage earners not 
now adequately served. There are 
millions of self-supporting famil- 
ies who want new houses but 
can’t afford them at present or 
past prices or under existing fi- 
nancing arrangements. This is the 
big potential new housing market 
for private enterprise, represent- 
ing a large untapped outlet for 
production, investments. and jobs, 
It is also the big challenge in. post- 
war housing, since it is doubtful 
that a construction rate of a mil- 
lion and a quarter houses a year 
could be sustained for very long 
without decisive broadening of 
the market served by private en- 
terprise.. Undoubtedly the search 
for the proper tools to reach this 
broader market must encompass 
technical progress, improved pro- 
duction methods, the economies 
made possible by large-scale 
operations, and possibly additional 
methods of properly controlled 
financial assistance. 

7. The Federal Government, 
working with state and local gov- 
ernments, should explore the need 
fer financial assistance im loecal 
acquisition of land in blighted 
housing areas fer private and 
public redevelopment. In 1940, 
the estimated market price of 
slums and blighted housing areas 
urgently in need of replaceme it 
was around $12,000,000,000. This 
was clearly far in excess of ‘the 
use value of those areas, which 
threaten. the’ solvency of city 
treasuries and of neighboring in- 
vestment values. There should be 
full study of ways and means of 
breaking the bottleneck of the 
high land~costs which are now 
blocking the redevelopment. of 
those areas. 


housing for families ef very teow! 
income. Local governments and’ 
the Federal Government, as rep- 
resentatives of all the people, can- 


tions the needs .of any section of 
the people. Nor can the problems 
of the slums and of full deveto 
ment and. full. stability in. j 
housing industry, be wholly mas- 
tered without mastering the hous- 
ing problems of families who 
can’t pay more than slum rents 
for priyately-owned..quarters, In 
approaching this residual segment 
of the total housing need, its area 
should be clearly identified—not 
only below the present bottom 
limit for privately financed oper- 
ations but also below any con- 
ceivable’ near-term extension of 
the private market that may be 
attained through. improved pro-| 
duction and financing _methods, 
and lower costs. This area should 
be entirely non-competitive, and 
kept so. It should be approached 
on @ basis of maximum local re- 
sponsibility and maximum _ par- 
’ ticipation by private enterprise in 
the construction and financing of 
low-rent. subsidized housing. 

. These are eight fields for gov- 


ion the broad housing front: and 





ernmental assistance in housing, | 
as I see them. I think they illus- | 

trate that thé best way that gov- | 
~ ernment—whether loca! State or 


Federal—can serve the public in- 
terest .in housing is by ‘helping 
private enterprise and by supple- 
menting it where necessary to- 
wards an over-all goal of decent 
housing for all American families. 
The participation of private en- 
terprise is basic throughout the 
housing process; completely so in 
the. great bulk of housing pro- 
duction but large and important 
also even in that residual segment 
of the total need which requires 
public assistance. 


The Need for an Over-All 
Approach to Housing 


We need a full and free con- 
tribution from all branches of the 
housing industry. But we need 
contributions based on recognition 
of the aggregate, over-all job 
we're tackling. We must all learn 
to think and act as members of 
one big industry, not as members 
of isolated segments of that in- 
dustry. We need competition, 
initiutive and enterprise in the 
housing industry. But let us ex- 
ert those essential qualities in be- 
half of the over-all objectives and 
progress of the industry. 

We need community action in 
housing, but we need it in the 
framework of the community con- 
ference table on which are laid 
the full facts on the total housing 
needs of the community popula- 
tion. 

We need unity and integration 
in Federal housing policies and 
Federal housing functions in order 
to supplement effectively the pri- 
mary housing responsibilities of 
communities and private enter- 
prise without confusion or over- 
lapping. While the specific activ- 
ities of the Federal Government 
inevitably reflect the diversity of 
functions that exist within the 
housing industry itself, the indus- 
try has the right to expect unity, 
continuity and stability in the 
Federal Government’s basic hous- 
ing approach. 

We will also need a--higher. 
standard of housing for the Amer- 
ican people as a whole if we are 
to reach and sustain average 
housing production of a million 
and a quarter, houses a year. I 
have full confidence that this na- 
tion Has the capacity for higher 
housing standards — in terms of 


_s 


Pacific theater.’ 

He made this suggestion against 
the background of the savings and 
loan associations’ participation in 
the war financing to date, which 
his address had reviewed. 

“The total bonds purchased by 
our associations now exceed $1,- 
500,000,000, which figure is ap- 
proaching 25% of total assets,” he 
pointed out. “Bond investments 
have expanded more than ten 
times in. the aggregate in the 
course of the first five war loan 
drives over our position when the 
Japanese made their sneak at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. You are 
now preparing to do your utmost 
in the Sixth War Loan which be- 
gins on the 20th of this month.” 

The purpose of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
Mr. Colmery told the Conference, 
is to give the veteran a chance 
to overcome the handicap which 
is his in proportion to the civilian 
population because of the years 
he spent in the service, and the 
law was not meant to be a com- 
plete charter of veterans’ rights 
and benefits. He said that the 
bill had been criticized because it 
does not cover such fields as 
medical and surgical care, treat- 
ment and hospitalization of the 
wounded and disabled, and death 
compensation for the veteran and 
his dependents, but emphasized 
that existing laws cover those 
fields and they have been amend- 
ed to cover those that served in 
World War I. 

“It is not and was not intended 
to be a ‘bonus’ bill or legislation 
of that character, nor was it in- 
tended to take care of the indo- 
lent or gold-bricker. The con- 
trast to be drawn is not between 
the lazy man and the self reliant 
man. It is between the person 
who has not gone into the armed 
services and the one who has. 
The former has increased his 
skill, his earnings, his savings, his 
security, his unemployment com- 
pensation credits, two, three, four, 





our resources in materials and 
manpower and of the American 
standard of living as a whole. I 
have full confidence that Amer- 
ican resourcefulness and ingenuity 
can master the technical and fi- 
nancial problems of full housing 
production. 

The big remaining question is 
whether we can develop the team- 
work, the leadership, and the 
housing statesmanship to carry 
through the whole job. I believe 
we have today the core of that 
leadership in every branch of the 
industry—among builders, lend- 
ers, ‘ materials producers, labor, 
technicians, real estate interests, 
communities and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This trend needs to be 
strengthened and __ broadened. 
Without in any way. diminishing 
their contribution in their special- 
ized fields, I hope the leaders of} 
the housing industry will develop 
the capacity for working together. 
reach for broad goals. ee 

I have a hunch that if we set 
our goals high enough, unsound 
competition, narrow partisanship 
will disappear as each sector of 
the industry finds itself fully oc- 
cupied with a challenging job. 

Because’ the interest in housing 
is so’ found, because the need 
for housing is so great, and be- 
cause the potentials of the hous- 
ing industry are so vast, I am con- 
fident that the industry’s leader- 
ship will match up to the big 
challenge that lies ahead. 


or five years. In contrast the 
veteran who has been in active 
service in these respects comes 
back to the same level from which 
he went. This bill does not pro- 
pose to compensate him for that 
service. It proposes only to give 
him a chance to catch up. In a 
true sense we are not giving any- 
thing to the veteran. We are mak- 
ing a token payment on a debt 
we owe him. 

“To those who mourn about the 
cost I suggest two things. First, 
if we can spend approximately 
$300 billion to teach our men and 
women to kill, why quibble over 
a billion or so to help them have 
the opportunity to earn economic 
independence and enjoy the fruits 
of freedom and the things for 
which they fought. And, second, 
should we not recognize that we 
can do no. less for these young- 
sters who are the victims of an 
earlier day and that we, the peo- 
ple, must share the responsibility 
—people who did not have what 
it took to meet the issues of the 
hours, when year after year we 
failed to fight the battle of free- 
dom because we were unwilling 
to take the risk which we have 
now sent them forth to assume 
for us. 

“The veteran is a connoisseur of 
war, but an illiterate of peace. 
His reassimilation is the gravesi 
social problem which confronts 
us. He can either make the 
country or break it; save democ- 
racy or scrap it: promote world 
order or World War III.” 

Charles M. Potter, who has been 
placed at the head of the Home 
Loan Section of the Veterans’ Ad- 





I pledge every effort to help the 
savings and loan industry play a! 
proud and constructive role in' 


this job. 


ministration, reminded the con- 
ference that under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act the Fed- 
eral guarantee of home loans is 
intended to apply only in cases 


Savings and Loan Institutions 
And Veterans’ Loans 


(Continued from page 2259) 3 
port to our fighting men in the! where loans have the ordinary 





| from 


prospects of being sound credit 
transactions, and he stressed the 
extremely unstable effect on the 
economy which would result 
improper handling of the 
loans or from the veterans be- 
coming victims of high pressure 
selling campaigns. 

Horace Russell of Chicago, gen- 
eral counsel of the United States 
Savings and Loan League, pointed 
out that the legal provisions make 
it clear that the veteran will owe 
the money he borrows until it is 
paid. 

“The program is so set up that 
the veteran mav acquire a home 
without immediate cash invest- 
ment on his part,” said Mr. Pot- 
ter. “Insofar as possible the lend- | 
ing operations are to follow estab- | 
lished sound mortgage practice. | 
It is intended to encourage the 
making of only such loans as will 
stand up.” 


Mr. Russell emphasized that the 
program under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act is going to be 
the greatest home loan program 
the country has ever known, and 
that the operation will go on for 
at least five or six years, since the 
law provides that loans can be ob- 
tained up to two years after the 
peace treaty. He expressed belief 
that it will be extended even be- 
yond this. 

“The lending institution is to be 
the big brother to the veteran, 
counseling with him so that the 
transaction into which he enters is 
practical and the monthly pay- 
ments are consistent with his in- 
come and expenses. 

“All types of mortgage institu-' 








tions, as I have observed them, 
are willing and anxious to lend 
their’ money to veterans at 4%, 
under the provisions of this Act,” 
Mr. Russell said. “There are to 
be no penalties for pre-payment 


|'of the loan at any time in the 


course of the maximum 20 years 
which they may take to pay off.” 

As evincing its willingness and 
desire to cooperate in the execu- 
tion of the purposes of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Act, the 
United States Savings and Loan 
League at the conference pledged 
by resolution that savings and 
loan associations would undertake 
to safeguard the veteran borrow- 
ers from abnormal prices for 
homes, unsound house construc- 
tion, and uneconomical schedules 
of payments on homes. 


Meeting of N. Y. Group 
Of Am. Stat. Ass’n 


The Taxation and Price Divi- 
sion of the N. Y. Chapter of the 
American Statistical Association 
will hold a dinner meeting Tues- 
day, November 28 at the Hotel 
Sheraton at which Randolph Paul, 
of Lord, Day & Lord, formerly 
General Counsel of the United 
States Treasury, will speak. The 
subject of the meeting is “Post- 
War Taxation and Its Effects.” 
Other speakers include G. Sidney 
Houston of St. Paul, member of 
the Advisory Committee of the 
group which prepared the Twin 
Cities tax plan; Rufus Tucker, 
economist of the General Motors 
Corporation; and Clinton David- 


son of Management Planning, Inc. 
Alan H. Temple, Vice-President 
of The National City Bank, will 
preside. Helen Slade of the N. Y. 
Chapter of the American Statis- 
tical Association is in charge of 
arrangements. 











The Survival of Small Business 
Is an Immediate Responsibility 
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22, 1944) it was shown that on common stock issues 





_ 


floated by companies with 


assets of under a million 


dollars the Investment Bankers’ Compensation was 
20.9% of which the selling group got 10.1% of expected 
gross proceeds, we can understand the effect that a. 
5% spread yardstick would have upon the future 
market with respect to those same securities. 


In a poll we conducted, a 


tioned were of the opinion that the result would be disas- 


trous to small capital issues. 


large number of those ques- 


Both the New York Security Dealers Association and 
the Securities Dealers Committee petitioned the SEC for 
an order declaring the “5% spread philosophy” to be a rule. 

Hearings on these petitions were held before the Com- 
mission in Philadelphia on June 13, 1944. All briefs were 
in by July 5, 1944, and the matter was then fully submitted 


for its decision. 


Almost four and a half months have passed and still 
there is no decision on the simple question of whether this 
interpretation is a rule, and if it is, what the Commission 


ought to do about it. 
While the Commission 


delays unreasonably in its 


plain duty to render an immediate decision, the future 
of small business and the small dealer in securities is 


in jeopardy. 


All sound thinking dealers in securities, both large and 
small, realize that the existence of a competitive market is 
of the very life-blood of the business, that small dealer sur- 


vival is essential to large dealer 


rogress. . 


Whilst the “5% spread philosophy” takes no account 
of the profit motif, we believe it is aimed ‘ultimately at the 
creation of a profit limitation rule entirely divorced from 


the war effort. 


If this is done, what starts with securities 


may, and will, pass on to other fields, and our Amreican 


system of free enterprise will 


be gone. 


Congress now has a splendid opportunity to act as 


a bulwark of our way of 


life by pressing remedial 


action for the preservation of small business, an oppor- 


tunity, the grasping of whi 


ch will be well rewarded. 


In the meantime, the people of our nation are watching. 
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Simplification of 


Corporate Taxes 


(Continued from page 2243) 


understood by every taxpayer so 
it would be unnecessary to hire 
a lawyer to find out what it 
means. 

This desire for simplicity has 
yet to be fulfilled, but tne desire 
has survived and grown. To 
everyone wants tax simplification. | 
Taxpayers want a system _they | 
can understand. Tax administra- | 
-tors want simple laws in order to | 
ease their task. To their great’ 
credit tax practitioners—the men | 
who make their livings or at least | 
‘better living, because of tax com- | 
plications — want simplification | 
and have presented many con- | 
structive suggestions to that. end. 

The chorus of complaint over | 


Today | 


, fore the return can be prepared. 
|In grappling with the problem of 
| simplitying the individual iacome 
'tax, the Treasury found that the 
'recording and listing of deduc- 
‘tions constituted the greatest com- 
plication for many, perhaps most, 
tax payers. 

To other people simplification 
means simpler language in the 
law and regulations. Newspapers 
and magazines rely on quotations 
from the Internal Revenue Code 
to supply their publications with 
humorous “filler”. Many of these 
quotations are highly amusing 
and I should be the last to deny 
anyone any amusement he can get 
from taxation. In truth, however, 


present complexities has risen to | the kind of detailed provisions 


a crescendo. 
grumbling has served to let off 
steam generated by the tax bur- 
den itself, much of it is truly 
merited. For despite the com- 
plaints our tax system, generally 
speaking, has grown more rather 
than less complicated with the 
passing years. ’ 
Basically, most tax complexity 
cerives from the necessity of ap- 
plying an equitable form of taxa- 
tion to a complicated situation in 
which many specific refinements 
are necessary to meet charges of 
unfairness. The fact that the in- 
come tax law of 1913 covered but 
19 pages, while the Revenue Act 
of 1942 added 157 pages of amend- 


While much of the, 


which the periodicals waggishly 
| quote reduce rather than increase 
| tax complications. They add pre- 
|cision and thereby reduce litiga- 
| tion. 

| Yet I am inclined to agree that 
in many instances the same exact- 
ness of statement could be 
achieved with easier understand- 
ing, if more words and less in- 
volved sentence structure were 
used. To use more words, how- 
ever, would run counter to an- 
other meaning of simplification, 
namely, brevity. The idea is some- 


times expressed that taxes are! 


complicated because the statutes 
are too long: simplification, ac- 





‘cording to this view, would be| 
ments to already lengthy statutes| achieved by drastic curtailment. | 





applying to income and_ profits |An example of this emphasis on 
taxes, does not reflect sadism on! brevity is seen in a recent pro- 
the part of Congress. It indicates | posal to rewrite the Internal Rev- 
rather a prodigious effort to be enue Code in 5,000 words. I shall 
fair. Many complications are un-| have something to say on this 
necessary, to be sure, but others— | point a little later. 
most of them—are the price we| Any broad view of tax simplifi- 
pay for equity or to avoid un-| cation must distinguish between 
cesirable economic consequences. the complications which affect the 
Concern with complexity has|many and those which affect the 


“come tax. 





intensified in recent years because 
of the great increase in revenue 
required to finance the war, On 
the one hand, expanding revenue 
requirements have necessitated 
broadening the individual income 
tax base. In 1940, four million 
taxable individual income returns 
‘were filed; in the fiscal year 1944 
the figure had grown to forty 
million. This tenfold increase has 
brought into contact with the in- 
come tax many persons who faced 
the new task of filling out returns 
with little experience or training 
jn the concepts or computations 
cequired. They have demanded 
and thev have received a simple 


_On the other hand, rates have 
been greatly increased and new 
taxes have been added. These fac- 
tors have magnified hardships and 
intensified the search for loop- 
holes. Both conditions have re- 
quired complicating remedial pro- 
visions. Moreover, public deter- 
‘mination to permit no excessive 
war profits gave rise to an excess 
¢rofits tax. Such a tax is inevit- 
ably complicated and when the 
tax is imposed at high rates—as 
4an the case of our wartime excess 
profits tax—careful and compli- 
cated: adjustment is required to 
‘prevent ‘serious hardships upon 
taxpayers iand harm to our eco- 
nomic structure. 

Simplification is a broad con- 
eevt. Kiméans different things to 
different'‘people. For the great 
mass of taxpayers it means a re- 
turn which is easy to fill out. Tax 
computations are often trouble- 
some for people who»are out of 
practice in arithmetie:: Moreover, 
a multiplicity of income concepts, 
eredits and deductions makes for 
confusion. Returns under a given 
jaw can often be simplified but, 
for the most part, the difficulty 
of the return stems from the pol- 
icy laid down bv tke law. 


| few. 


which cause the loudest com- 
| plaints apply to a limited num- 
ber of taxpayers. Simplification 
of our corporate tax structure 


complexities which affect all cor- 
porate taxpayers and those which 
affect the relatively few. 


Simplifying the Mechanics of the 
Structure 


The relative importance of va- 
rious simplification proposals is 
determined in part by the num- 
ber of taxpayers involved and in 
part by the amount of benefit 
which would accrue to an affected 
taxpayer. How these proposals 
affect general public understand- 
ing of the tax system is an addi- 
tional factor of significance. Cor- 
porate tax simplification involves 
state and local taxes as well as 
Federal taxes. I shall consider 
here only the Federal side. 


Four major Federal. taxes are 
levied upon corporations at the 
present time—the income tax 
(both normal tax and surtax), the 
capital-stock tax, its companion 
tax the declared-value excess- 
profits tax, and the true excess- 
profits tax. It is within this 
framework that we must approach 
the problem of corporate tax sim- 
pl-fication. 


. The Excess-Profits Tax 


Let us consider first the excess- 
profits tax. In the fiscal year 1944, 
140,000 corporatiots filed excess- 
profits tax returns, on 70,000 of 
which taxable excess profits were 
shown. 


No one will deny that the ex- 
cess-profits tax is complex; in 
fact, the major complexities of 
corporation taxation at the present 
time can be laid at its door. Even 
if all the data needed to make a 
return were easily available, the 





Then, too. wht some veonle 
look upen as difficeultv ‘with’ the 
vetirn ts often in fact. difficulty 


with’ the accounting and“tecord- | 
Keeping. which are necessary be- | 
2 intQ. 


i ’ 


mere computation of the tax” is 


/no small job. First, the choice: of 


credit—average-earnings and in- 
vested-capital—introduces a com- 
plication into the law. Second, 


Many of the specialized | 
‘technical provisions of the. law. 


-torment of searching the a ae 
‘fended to boards of directo 





‘poonlaritv of these taxes can be 


1 
ithe ‘mathematical computations | 


are numerous: and appear in- 
volved to many small taxpayers. 
Third, further complications are 
introduced by the host of relief 
adjustments which were insisted 
upon by one group of taxpayers 
or another for reasons of equity 
or incentive. You are all familiar 
with the formula for increased 
earnings in the last half of the 


base period, the 75% rule, -the 
80% limit, the carry-overs and 
earry-backs, Section 722, ab- 


normal deductions in the base 
period and adnormal income in 
the current year, accelerated pro- 
duction of natural resources, in- 
stallment sales and. longterm 
contracts, the domestic corpora- 
tion doing business abroad, capi- 
tal-gains treatment for timber 
operations, and special treatment 
of bonus income for excess mining 
and timber output. The list is by 
no means exhausted. I merely 





want to point out that these spe- 
cial adjustments all make for) 
complication and they have gen-| 
erally been inserted at taxpayers’ | 
urging. 

Much could be said about sim-| 
plification of the excess-profits | 
tax. But postwar tax planners ap- | 
pear to be unanimous on one) 
point. No plan thus far observed | 
calls for retention of the wartime | 
excess-profits tax in our perma-| 
nent peacetime tax structure. It! 
appears that simplification of the| 


These complications and: diffi-| 
culties would be. more. acceptable 
if the declared-value capital-stock 
and declared-value excess-profits 
taxes achieved a rational distribu- 
tion of tax burdens. Actually, 
they have no relation to any ac- 
cepted principle of tax distribu- 
tion. They bear more heavily on 
small than on big business. They 
favor those firms with relatively 
stable earnings and penalize those 
with fluctuating income. 

One of the arguments for a 
capital-stock tax is that corpora- 
tions which use the services of the 
Government should pay taxes re- 
gardless of whether they are in 
the black or red. Since, as we 
have already seen, only three- 
fourths of the capital-stock tax 
returns are taxable returns, the 
capital-stock tax in its present 
form clearly fails to achieve this 
end. True, there are some pay- 
ments by corporations with def- 
icits. But these payments are from 
corporations which did not an- 
ticipate deficits. Had the deficits 
been anticipated, it would have 
been unnecessary to declare- any 
substantial amount of capital- 
stock value and, accordingly, the 
capital-stock tax would have 
been nominal. In practice, the only | 
deficit corporations which are) 
really hit by the capital-stock tax | 
are those which could not fore- 
cast the deficit. 

Having once more lashed this) 








cepts -dealt with on ‘the - return 
could be. reduced. from - five to 
one, many of the complications 
surrounding. the .computation of 
the tax would still remain: Elimi- 
nation of graduated rates would 
help simplify tax computation for 
corporate taxpayers with incomes 
of under $25,000, comprising 86% 
of taxable returns in’1942, and for 
taxpayers with incomes between 
$25,000. and. .$50,000, comprising 
5% of taxable returns in the same 
year. A flat rate tax on all tax- 
able income would reduce the 
mechanical operations for the lat- 
ter group of taxpayers from five 
to one. It is unlikely, however, 
that Congress would consider the 
removal of graduated rates solely 
from the viewpoint of simplifica- 
tion. It has long been a policy of 
Congress that small corporate en- 
terprise should bear a lower-than- 
standard corporate tax load either 
through a specific exemption or 
through rate graduation. Most 
proposals for permanent post-war 
taxation have indicated a desire 
to retain graduated rates within 
the present limited range. Per- 
haps a method involving a single 
computation might be worked out 
using, for example, bracket rates. 

Some people have gone so far as 
to recommend as a simplification 
measure the abolition of the 2% 
tax on consolidated returns. This 
is a case where simplicity would 
seem to be a minor consideration. 


excess-profits tax will come by oft-whipped horse, which some-| In 1942 only about 900 corporations 
erasure rather than by erosion.| how is still in the running, I sug-| filed taxable and non-taxable con- 
Unless the basic provisions were! gest that the capital-stock and |solidated returns. Since these cor- 


to be modified or eliminated, the | 
possible simplification is perhaps | 


declared-value excess-profits | 
taxes be simplified in the manner 


porations reported an average of 
$3 million net income, we may 


more superficial than real.| urged by the Treasury for some assume that making this addi- 


Changes in the interest of sim-| 
plicity at this stage would proba- | 


| bly augment rather than reduce! The Senate voted to repeal the! out their tax returns. 


| 


years and unanimously concurred | 
in by business—namely, repeal. | 


tional computation did not apvre- 
ciably add to the burden of making 
Some of 


| the total complications of a tax) capital-stock and declared-value| the 900 and others that do not 
| with a short life expectancy. Lit-| excess-profits taxes in 1942. The) file consolidated returns must, of 
| tle would be gained from a dis-| conferees did not sustain the Sen-/| course, consider the benefits of 


| cussion here of the particular fea- 
tures of the excess-vrofits tax 
| which could be altered to reduce 
' complexity. 


The Capital-Steck and Declared- 
Value Excess Profits Tax 
Next on the list of corporation | 
taxes are the capital-stock tax) 
and the declared-value excess- | 


| profits tax. Some 510,000 capital | normal and surtax. In the fiscal 


must take into account both those eee ee Were filed Gur- 


ing the fiscal year 1944; of this) 
number 377,000 showed a tax. In. 
addition, a separate computation | 
for the declared-value excess- 
profits tax is required on the in- 
come tax return. 

The cap:tal-stock and declared- 
value excess-profits taxes are a) 
prime example of the close rela- 
tion between simplicity and cer- 
tainty. If income could be fore- 
cost accurately, these taxes, al-| 
though superfluous, would give 
rise to few complaints. They 
would represent roughly an addi- 
tional levy on profits of “4 of 1% 
for corporations with excess-prof- 
its, and of *%4 of 1% for corpora- 
tions with no excess profits. Cor- 
porations with deficits would pay 
no. tax. But profits commonly 
cannot be forecast accurately. 
These taxes are a capricious, pen- 
alty on inability to for in- 
come. They impose the, rden 
of preparing one additional return 
and, much more important,;,.the 


ball for figures that de- 
and 
stockholders. “2 

If income could be accurately 
forecast, these taxes, although 
superfluous, probably would give 
rise to few complaints. Since the 
declared-value excess-profits tax 
is imposed on income in excess 
of 10% of the declared value of 
the capital stock, the tots] of the 
two taxes is minimized if capital 
stock is declared at a figure ten 
times expected income. To 
achieve this minimum consistent- 
ly, calendar year corporations 
wovld have to be able to estimate 
in the middle of the year their 
exact income as of the end of the 
year. It is to the necessity for 
guessing and the diffienlty of 
guessing accurately that the un- 


‘are capital gains, which stand in 





attributed. 


| ate action. 


| act differently when circumstances 
_are such as to permit tax reduc- | 

this tax will undoubtedly be de- 
| cided on grounds other than sim- 
| plification. 


‘tion rather than to require tax 
increases. 
The Corporation Income Tax 
The major taxes in the corpora- 
tion. tax structure remaining for 
discussion are the corporation 


year 1944, 476,000 corporation in- 
come tax returns were filed. Of 
this number 264,000 were subject 
to income tax. Probably the most 
conspicuous complication on the 
present corporation income tax 
return is the number of concepts 
of net income employed: net in- 
come, adjusted net income, surtax | 
net income, normal tax net in- 
come, and net income for de- 
clared-value excess-profits tax 
computation. In addition, there 


a category by themselves. These 
different concepts of net income 
result from the special tax treat- 
ment accorded partially tax-ex- 
empt securities, the 85% credit 
for dividends received, the special 
allowances for dividends on cer- 
tain. preferred stock of public 
utilities, and the declared-value 
excess-profits tax. 

These five concepts of net in- 
come could be reduced to one if 
the declared-value excess-profits 
tax were repealed, if the contrac- 
tual exemption from normal tax 
of partially exempt securities 
were given in the form of a tax 
credit, if dividends received by 
corporations were fully taxable or 
fully tax-exempt, and if the pub- 
lic-utility preferred dividend de- 
duction were revealed: While all 
of these possibilities present is- 
sues broader than simplification. 
it is not unlikely t 
in resolving those, .o 
mav advance the c 
vlification in at lea 
Thus, for example, — 
partial tax exemption has ab. 
been denied tn Federa! securit'es 
issued since March 1, 1941, so, ex- 
cept for a few special classes of 
securities such as shares in Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions. rarti>llv tay-exernt seorr- 
ities will all have been retired by 










Even though ‘the income eon- 


But Congress might consolidated returns compared to 


the higher tax rate. But the deci- 
sion to retain, repeal, or modify 


The tax on undue acumulations 
of surplus also contributes to the 
structural complexity of the tax 
law. To the corporate taxpayer 
the complication lies in deciding 
what investment and dividend 
policies to follow to avoid the tax. 
There can be no denying that 
Section 102 is very difficult to 
administer, since no definite gen- 
eral rules have been found as to 
what is and what is not an un- 
reasonable accumulation of earn- 
ings. This is one of the so-called 
“penalty” taxes; yet its purpose is 
not to penalize, but rather to en- 
courage corporations to adopt 
dividend policies that will result 
in.a fair distribution of the tax 
burden.. Some proposals for the 
post-war tax structure call for 
strengthening this. tax; others 
would retain it as at present; few, 
if any, would repeal it. 

-From the preceding discussion 
it seems clear that a good deal of 
simplification of the present cor- 
poration tax structure could be 
accomplished bv a few changes in 
the tax law, but that most of 
these. changes involve. policv is- 


‘sues far transcending simplifica- 


tion. 

During recent months a number 
of. proposals have been advanced 
which would modify the tax stru¢- 
ture to give greater coordination 
of corporation and individuab in- 
come taxes. How these proposais, 
if adopted, would affect taxi sim- 
plifieation is a factor in: :testing 
their merits. aia. xe 

Perhaps the most far-neaching 
suggestion is that we should: give 


es up taxing. corporations as ‘5 


and treat them as we now do 


.| partnerships and -proprietorshins. 


No tax would be levied on the 
corporation, but the stockholder 
would include his sllacable por- 
tien. of corporate income in his 
individual income tax return. 
Whatever its. merits on other. 
grounds. this. method of texing 
corporate inerme: would not he a 
sten in the dircetie of tax sim- 
plification, ‘Although by the nart- 
nership we weuld escape 
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many complications—for example, 
those arising from the taxation of 
undue accumulations of surplus— 
we would become involved in the 
enormously greater complexities 
of income allocation to individual 
shareholders. 


Other suggestions for the coor- 
dination of individual and corpo- 
rate levies do not go quite so far. 
Some would treat a flat-rate cor- 
poration tax as a source collec- 
tion on dividends, ulimately to 
be credited against the personal 
taxes of the dividend recipients. 
Although total income would not 
need to be allocated currently as 
under the partnership method, 
such a system would present the 
additional complication of allocat- 
ing to the individual shareholder 
the. tax paid by the corporation. 
Other proposals would allow a 
credit for dividend payments at 
the corporation level. This meth- 
od would not necessitate alloca- 
tion of either taxes or income to 
individual shareholders, but it 
would raise some difficult prob- 
lems related to the definition of 
distributed and retained earnings. 
It seems clear, therefore, that the 
net result of complete coordina- 
tion of corporation and individual 
income taxes would be a _ tax 
structure more complicated than 
the present law would be after 
- the streamlining that is possible. 


Difference Between Simplification 


For Individuals and Corporations. 


Some people have reasoned 
that since individual income tax 
simplification was readily 
achieved, corporate tax simplifi- 
cation could be realized with 
equal ease and should be accom- 
plished now. Certain things could 
be done, as we have seen. If we 
could reduce the corporation in- 
come tax structure to a single 
income concept and to a single 
tax rate, the task of filing a tax 
return would be simpler, espe- 
cially for small corporations. But 
whereas the basic requirement of 
simplicity for most individual tax- 
payers could be met by simpli- 
fying the structure and the re- 
turn, for the corporation compli- 
cated computations and returns 
are only a part of tax complexi- 
ties. For many corporations, espe- 
cially the larger ones, they are a 
_ very.smal) part. 

The difference between simpli- 
fication of individual and Corpo- 
ration taxes can be seen from an 
examination of the changes made 
by the Individual Income Tax Act 
of 1944. This Act reduced the de- 
duction problem—a major one be- 
‘ cause most individual taxpayers 
keep inadequate records—by per- 
mitting a presumptive deduction 
of 10% of income with a limit of 
$500. It simplified tax computa- 
tion by reducing the number of 
taxes. It adopted a basic exemp- 
tion of $500 per person and omit- 
ted the earned income credit! 
which had complicated the task 
of filling out the return. These 
changes made possible a simple 
tax table for use up to $5,000 of 
income. 

However, relatively little was 
done to simplify the returns of 
taxpayers with large income or 
taxpayers reporting business in- 
come or capital gains and: losses. 


_ These forms of income continue’ 


to be computed as they were be- 
fore: Although they constitute 
minor components of individual 
-ineome, they are the bulk of cor- 
‘poration income. Thus individual 
tax simplification accomplished 
least in the area from which cor- 
poration tax complexity largely 
‘stems, namely, from the problems 
surrounding the determination of 
business income. — . 
. Income Determination 
_. Accountants. need not be told 
that the determination of busi- 
' ness income is a complicated proc- 
ess und will remain so, regard- 
less of t?x simplification meas- 
ures. Differences of opinion on 
1. Repesl_of the earned income credit 
toc 1 f enue- : 
aid not *adtant one tak Seng ipabapste 


pass°ve of the Individual Income 
of 1944. ee 





| questions of accounting are boun 
to arise in many situations, They 
are not limited to the Government 
jand a taxpayer. They are, of 
/course, found among private ac- 
/countants as well. They cannot 
| be eliminated by statute, regula- 
tions, or court interpretation. 


A basic accounting problem is 
determination of income year by 
year. Either the taxpayer or the 
Government (which in the end 
means the other taxpayers) may 
find itself discriminated against, 
if income is not properly appor- 
tioned among the years. You are 
well aware of the difficulties and 
weaknesses of. allocation, which 
make it impossible to determine 
with assurance the income of a 
particular year. 


The provisions in the tax law 
for allocating charges for depre- 
ciation, depletion, changing in- 
ventory value, determination of 
bad debts, and so on, were intro- 
duced for the purpose of achiev- 
ing as correct an annual state- 
ment of income as possible. The 
importance of accuracy and with 
it to a great extent, the complica- 
tions of applying these provisions 
would diminish, if we had a real 
averaging system which made the 
allocation of income and deduc- 
tions to specific years less of a 
factor in determining tax liabil- 
ity. Of course, complete averag- 
ing, of itself, would involve sub- 
stantial changes in the policy of 
taxation, and would considerably 
complicate the law. 


The techniques for averaging 
income are not as simple as they 
might seem; in fact, no really 
satisfactory method has yet been 
found. The benefits of averaging 
are partially achieved at present 
through the carry-over and carry- 
back of losses. Carry-backs in- 
volve fairly serious complications. 
An extension of the carry-over of 
losses, however, would not seri- 
ously complicate the law, and 
would considerably reduce the 
importance of allocating certain 
items to particular years. Un- 
der fairly stable tax rates, a long 
carry-over period would achieve 
most of what could be achieved 
through complete averaging. 


Complexity of the Law 


| .Much eorporate tax complexity 
arises from the attempt to spell 
out rules covering the taxability 
of a great variety of complex 
business transactions. For exam- 
ple, consider the law dealing with 
the determination of gain and loss 
from sale or other disposition of 
property. The general rule for 
these transactions is that every 
sale or exchange of property gives 
rise to a gain or loss which should 
be recognized for income tax pur- 
poses. However, in a great many 
transactions, such as the exchange 
of like property for like property, 
certain transfers or exchanges in 
connection with a reorganization, 
or transfers on liquidation of a 
subsidiary, the general rule is 
modified to disregard certain 
transactions otherwise affecting 
taxable income. The necessity of 
valuing certain property as of the 
date the income tax first went 
into effect—March 1, 1913 —in- 
troduces further complications. 
Difficult problems are also posed 
by segregating dividends paid to 
shareholders. into taxable and 
non-taxable categories. A long 
story. could be made of various 
provisions of the law where simi- 
lar complications appear, but 
time does not permit its telling. 







the major cause of 
> pes oves bd not , = 
“of | exity as it is 
: mak Si. A common 
int is that the operation of 
the law is uncertain in too many 
cases. Although uncertainties have 
long been present in the law, they 
have become particularly impor- 
tant in_recent years because, with 
increased rates, taxes exercise a 
greater influence on general busi- 
ness decisions. Thus uncertainties 
with respect to'a 10% tax liability 
do not seriously affect business 








decisions. 


within which managerial 
sions must be made. 
The uncertainties of tax law 


numerous possible 


law makes no specific provision. 


transactions will be treated. In 
some cases the law attempts to 
remedy the situation through spe- 
cific language reducing the 
fringes of uncertainty surround- 
ing the general rules. The regu- 
lations further attempt to reduce 
these areas of doubt in the tax- 


more certainty, and _ therefore 
| basically simplify the tax struc- 
ture, although they also compli- 
cate the language of the law and 
regulations. But if the law and 
regulations fail to remove doubt, 
certainty can be reached only by 
one or a series of judicial deci- 
sions and opinions. I think you 
will agree that in practice this is 
getting certainty the hard way. 


Attempts in the law or regula- 
tions to close up loopholes may 
also create uncertainty in the 
minds of those engaged in bona 
fide business transactions. Al- 
though some people believe that 
too much attention has been paid 
to tax loopholes, we must recog- 
nize that the willingness of tax- 
payers generally to comply with 
the tax law rests on their belief 
in its fairness and equity. At- 
tempts to achieve a high degree 
of equity frequently have been 
misconstrued as attempts to re- 
form or penalize business. For 
example, Section 102 may appear 
to be unduly harsh to the few cor- 
porations caught in its meshes, 
but without such a provision the 
great majority of taxpayers would 
have a legitimate grievance 
against a tax law which permitted 


'to avoid individual taxes. 

The suggestion has been made 
in some quarters that the taxpay- 
ers’ task would be simplified if 





the Government should accept the 
ordinary accounting definition of 
income as the definition for tax 
purposes. In considering this sug- 
gestion it must be borne in mind 
that income for tax purposes 
takes into consideration factors 
which would be inappropriate in 
defining income for certain other 
purposes. Policy considerations 
may dictate the exemption or par- 
tial taxation of some _ income. 


which a company makes during 
the year is not an invariable con- 
cept. The concept and, hence, 
the amount of income depends in 
part on the purpose for which 
the determination of income is 
being made. Time does not per- 
mit a lengthy discussion of the 


the requirements of taxation make 
it neither feasible nor desirable 
to 
pur 
for 01 


Shortening the Internal Revenue 
‘tr of - Cede 


This brings me back to an idea 
I mentioned earlier, namely, that 
simplification would be advanced 
by drastically shortening the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. Let’s con- 
sider the ramifications of any ex- 
treme economy of words. 

I have not heard of anyone who 
either for monetary gain or 
amusement has counted the exact 
number of words in the Internal 
Revenue Code, A rough computa- 
tion indicates that the figure is 
about 385,000 words. 

The income and excess profits 
taxes use about 140,000 words. 
Section 22, which states what is 
included in and what excluded 
from gross income runs to about 
5.000 words. Section 23, which 
provides deductions from gross 
income, consists of about 6,000 
words. Section 112, which defines 


dinary accounting purposes. 





the recognition of gains and losses, 


i:and Section i113, which defines 


Taxpayers are not sure how such | 


payer’s mind. Both steps create 


Moreover, the amount of income 


point, but it would appear that. 


isé ‘without change for tax | 
9 ‘income as determined | 


| 


taxing insurance, 
In a sharply curtailed | 


provisions for 
| companies. 


arise largely because among the | Code what would beeome of these’ to the Joint Committee. 
transactions | Sections? Would there be a place study has been in progress since 
are some regarding which the tax for a-special income tax deduc-;| that time and we hope that pre- 


'tion for the blind, for unusual} 
| medical expenses, for a carry- 
,over of net operating losses, for 
an installment basis of aceount- 
ing, for tax-free reorganization or 
tax-free liquidation provisions, 
for five-year amortization of war- 
time facilities, for a foreign tax 
credit, for consolidated returns? 
Estate and gift taxes use about 
25,000 words in the present Code. 


| Miscellaneous internal revenue 
| taxes use about 180,000 words, of 
_which almost 60,000 are for liquor 
' taxes alone. 

The remaining 40,000 words are 
devoted to general administrative 
provisions, such as collection pro- 
cedure, provisions for internal 
|revenue collectors and the Tax 
|Court, and other miscellaneous 
‘matters. Should the statutes of 
limitations, the release of tax liens 
or other provisions protecting the 
rights of taxpayers be scrapped 
|for the sake of being laconic? 
| I do not want to labor the point. 
I think you will agree that while 
something called an Internal Rev- 
enue Code could be written in a 
radically abridged style, it clear- 
ly would have to be couched in 
very general language indeed. 

If taxes are to be fair and rea- 
sonable, there must be many fine 
adjustments to the multitude of 
highly varied and complicated sit- 
uations in which different tax- 
payers find themselves. If the 
statute were brief and therefore 
general, who would make these 
fine adjustments? Presumably the 
Commissioner of Internal Rev- 











enue acting under broad discre- 
tionary powers. Now permission 


a minority to take advantage of! to use discretion in applying spe- 
the corporate form of organization | cific rules is a helpful and time- 


| Saving devices, but a grant of au- 
| thority not only to apply rules but 
jalso to determine what the rules 
shall be is carrying discretion 
'very far. And that is the situa- 
‘tion in which tax administrative 
‘authorities would find themselves, 
‘if they were forced to act under 
a vague, general directive. I do 
‘not think .-Ameriean taxpayers 
'want that and I do know that the 
tax administrative authorities 
| would be strongly opposed to hav- 
ing such mighty discretion and 
‘the power over taxpayers that 
/would go with it. 

It might be urged that another 
‘possibility of applying a_ short 
code would be to direct tax prac- 
'titioners, for example account- 
,ants, to draw up income tax re- 
‘turns in such a manner as fairly 
‘to reflect-income. If accountants 
were ‘to determine for tax pur- 
| poses what is income in each of 
the numerous and varied situa- 
tions which they constantly meet, 
they would either act without 
provision for uniformity, which 
would be intolerable and produce 
instant and profound chaos, or 
they would act uniformly under a 
system of policing by the account- 
ing profession or the Government 
or both. But such a method weuld 
solve nothing and reduce no com- 
plexity. It would merely shift 
the complexity, and I think it is 
an understatement to say that no 
one would be satisfied with the 
results. 

The superficial appeal of brev- 
ity does not stand up under scru- 
tiny. Simplification does not. lie 
in that direction. 


Conclusion 


Simplification of the corporate 
tax structure is one of the objec- 
tives of the studies of post-war 
taxation.now going on in Wash- 
ington. The Treasury Department | 
some time ago began an examina-. 
tion of the problems of Federal 
tax revision in the transition and 


€ But if tax rates are|the adjusted basis for determin-| House Committee on Ways and 
high, vagueness in the law will| ing gain or loss, each cover near-| Means and the Senate Finance 
expand the area of uncertainty!ly 4,000 words. More than 5,000;|Committee from 


both parties, 


deci-| words are given over to special’ asked its staff and the Treasury 


staff to work together on a study 
of post-war taxation and report 
This 


liminary reports can be made to 
the Joint Committee soon. At the 
present stage less attention is be- 
ing given to technical matters 
than to the basic structure of the 
system. We recently had the 
pleasure of hearing from a com- 
mittee of this association as well 
as from numerous other organiza- 
tions and persons. 

In the past few weeks an ad- 
visory group of accountants and 
lawyers has been formed to assist 
the Treasury . staff in preparing 
suggestions for technical modifi- 
cations of the law. Not all of the 
technical problems under consid- 
eration involve simplification but 
probably most of them do. This 
work is highly technical and teo 
much should not be expected too 
soon. 

But it should be understood that 
the technical problems are not the 
hardest problems of tax simplifi- 
cation. The really hard problem 
is that almost every simplifying 
change adversely affects some- 
one’s interest and will be resisted. 

Meantime, groups of taxpayers 
continue to press Congress for 
special provisions to ease real or 
allegedly excessive burdens in the 
tax structure: A large proportion 
of the technical complications of 
the law have stemmed from ef- 
forts of these groups in the past. 
As long as pressures for changes 
of this sort persist, we can hope 
for litthe more progress toward 
simplification than two steps for- 
ward for every one we slip back. 
Indeed, there is the possibility that 
our progress in this field may’ be 
in reverse, and that for every step 
forward we may go two steps 
back. 

The next few years promise to 
be an auspicious time to promote 
simplification in the corporate tax 
structure. As revenue require- 
ments recede, it will be possible to 
make some tax reductions, The 
task of reducing the number of 
taxes and eliminating provisions 
which cause major difficulties will 
be easier after the war when re- 
ductions are being made than dur- 
ing the war when revenue. re- 
quirements are so high. 

Tax simplification is a laudable 
goal for tax policy when it is 
placed in its proper perspective 
among other objectives. Gains 
from simplification must always. 


sacrifices of equity or of desirable 
economic effects. As accountants, 
you are familiar with the diffi- 
culties encountered under present 
tax laws. You also know that 
simplicity is a derivative problem 
—one that cannot be discussed in 
isolation. You are well aware that 
problems of tax policy, of. elim- 
inating hardships, and of plugging 
up loopholes are resvonsible for 
many of the complexities in our 
tax laws. Your sense of values 
does not permit you to place sim- 
plicity above everything else. ;_ 


group faced with handling the tax 
law and applying: itito:the indi- 
vidual taxpayer, yom;are in a 
position to know what, simplifica- 
tion is feasible and pessible, Many 
of your recommendations -have 
been helpful in the-past. ,We in 
the Treasury, along: with. other 
grouvs interested in post-war tax 
revision, areirelying upon you to 
help resolwe)the complexities. in 
our Federal:eorporate tax struc- 
ture. 
wcicinsowcsoesitccccacegagaahaa 
Utilities Brochure 

Ira Haupt & Co., 111.Broadway, 
New York City. members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. have 
iseved. a brochure on Midland 








post-war years. Last June the 





Congressional Joint Committee on) tien. recently 
Internal Revenue Taxation, con-| SEC: Covies may be had 
sisting of ranking members of the’ 


ey see tia? F Ny . 
Utilities; Co.’s plan of reorganiza- 
Hes ‘apvroved by. the 
om 


the firm upon request. 


be balanced against any resulting ” 


More than perhaps: anyother . 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 








acre 








AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHuRCH STREET 


New York 8, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings of the 
fiscal year now current, a dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent (154%) on the preferred 
capital stoek of this Company, payable December 
21, 1944 to the holders of record of said stock at 
the close of business November 30, 1944. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Cheeks will be 
mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


November 16, 1944 


ANAUCUNWDA CUcren MINING CO. 
25 Broadway ia 


New York 4, N. ¥., Movember 22, 
VIDEND NO. 146 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda 
has declared. a 


($1.00) per share 
Steck of the par value of 
20, 1944, 


o on 


1 
Le ey Secretary & Treasurer. 





ae eee will not be closed. 
HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 








November 17, 
A cash yt ae og <= of twenvy-11ve cents «z00) 
a a» cash 


(73e) 2 share 

tion, payable cae December 22 
holders of record at the close of 
ne A. 3. CHEROUNY, 





r Corpora- 
to stoek- 
business on 


Secretary. 





NORTHERN STATES 
(WISCONSIN) 


of Northern States 


vidend 0. 
one-quarter cent C134" ). per share 
Preferred ge Dee cont alia 





er soe ee 


Novem 1944. The stock 
transfer books will not be closed for the pay- 
ment of this dividend. 

J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 


New York; N. Y., November 16, 1944. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


: Dividend of 25c a share and 
: @n extra dividend of 25¢ a shore on the 
Common Stock have been declared, both 
payable December 20, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record on December 9, 1944. 
















A dividend of 50 cents @ share on the Class 


A stock of this has been declared. 
at the pe business aie b 

on > 

24, 1944. ean, Vavats : 

November 14, 1944. ' "Treasurer. : 


eae of record at the} 
clock F. M., 





distribution 0. | . 
have today |. 


CHARLES J. Harpy, Chairman 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
i 





TT a 


Aap peace 


The Board of Direetors of 
Bayuk Cigars I 

at a meeting held has 
declared a dividend of hed 
per share on the Com 

stock of the Com ns ay 
able December spe: 
stockholders of rad No. 
vember 30, 1944, and an 
extra dividend of 50¢ per 
share on the Common stock 
of the Company, payable 
December 15, 1944 to stock- 


holders of record November 
30, 1944. i 


Checks will be mailed. 


fbn A hye 


TREASURER 


TTT eo Ey WT 


Fido iit idl Z 


si TT nen 


RT ii 


RT 


BUTT] 


AL A AT 


segs 


HUTT TTT 


ia, Pa. 


Philadelphi 
November 17, 1944 


MAKERS OF PHILLIES 


STN MMM 
il HELA TERRA eu 


TORTIE SWE ER PA MUIR TP 








——— 


The D. 


1944, 
" record on November "27, 1944. 
time, the Directors declared a 


of sixty-five 
»er share on the common stock ble January 


5, 1945, to all holders of record at the close 
af business on December 20, 1944, 
SANPORD B. WHITE 
Secretary 














mM Johns- Manville 


Corporation 
DIV IDEND 


The Board of Directors declared a we ger 
of $1.25 per share un the Common 

abie December 8, 1944, to holders of oanad 
November 25 1944. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 
; RPORATION 
A dividend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared, payable December 15, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business November 27, 1944, 


J. B. McGEE 
Treasurer. 








November 14, 1944, 





THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


On November 21, TE nag ‘a special dividend 
No. 219 of (40c) per share wa’ 
declared by cow My Board a “gg Page A out of past 
arnings, pay December to stock- 
‘elders of (record at the close of business De- 


tember 4 
F. DUNNING, Secretary. 


FHE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


On November 21, 1944, a dividend No. 220 
of fifteen cents 3 





yp 
of | by the Board of Directors out ot past. earn- 


ings, payable January 2, 1945, stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 


4, 1944. 
FP. DUNNING, Secretary: 





- Roswell Magill Advocates Changed 


of raising revenue, and to accom- 
plish other desired results through 
legislation framed for the specific 
| purposes.’ 
| He recommended repeal of the 
excess profits tax immediately 
'after the war, saying its continu- 
‘ance would hobble business ex- 
| pansion because it operates to dis- 
courage young and growing enter- 
'prise. In this connection, as an 
he sug- 





'assurance to business, 


| gested the possibility of the ad- | 


| vance adoption of such a repealer, 
|effective at some designated fu- 
ture date. 

Mr. Magill also recommended 
'the elimination of the. present 
‘double tax on corporate dividends, 
which he said encourages the 
issuance of bonds and debentures, 
and discourages equity financing. 
An era of business expansion, he 
pointed. out, requires that stock 
financing be made at least as 
practicable as bond financing. 

As a solution to this problem, 
he suggested that corporate in- 
comes be subjected only to normal 
tax at a rate as close as possible 
to the individual rate, and that 
dividends received by individuals 
be exempt from the normal per- 
sonal tax, but subject to surtaxes 
which would vary with the stock- 
holder’s individual income. Un- 
der such a plan, he pointed out, 
stock issues would be encouraged 
and corporate income would con- 
tinue to bear a fair share of the 
tax burden, but the total tax 
would completely accord with 
capacity to pa 

ernie Phat revenue needs 
will be high in comparison with 
pre-war days, Mr. Magill said that 





Tax Structure 


(Continued from page 2242) 


would seem wiser to use the tax | it nevertheless should be possible 
system primarily for the purpose ; to reduce tax rates if Federal ex- 


| penditures are restricted to essen- 
tials. He suggested that the cor- 
porate rate might be reduced from 
40% to 30% during a transition 
period, and later lowered to 25%. 
The individual rate, he said, might 
be lowered from 23% to 20%. He 
recommended that surtaxes be 
reduced to encourage the accumu- 
lation and use of venture capital 
in the post-war period. 

“It would also be simpler,” he 
said, “and quite as equitable, to 
raise the income tax exemption 
somewhat, and to collect a gen- 
eral sales tax at 5%, rather than 
retain the present meager exemp- 
tions. Moreover, the sales tax 
would bring a needed element of 
stability to the revenue system.” 

“There is much need,” he stated, 
“for greater simplicity. and fair- 
ness in the tax structure; and 
more efficient administration of 
the law. Moreover,” he continued, 
“the tax structure should: be stable, 
so that a business man and a citi- 
zen can depend with some ecer- 
tainty, year after year, on this 
major item of his. costs. oi 
We have so fully experimented 
with opposing. theories of . taxa- 
tion in the last 20: years that we 
should certainly be able now to 
select and adopt. with some assur- 
ance not only a settled tax policy, 
but even a set of tax provisions to 
express it, designed to remain in 
effect at least a decade. 


‘Business. expansion would surely 


be greatly aided by stability and 
certainty in fiscal affairs. There 
is no apparent reason why such a 
simple assurance could: not be 
provided iby Congress. and. the 
Treasury.” 








contemplate 
please send in particulars 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. — 
Fleyd K. Sullivan has become 
connected with Atlas Securities, 
Ine., 9494 Wilshire Boulevard. Mr. 


te Sullivan was formerly with Nel- 


son Douglass & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
BOSTON, MASS. — Winslow L. 
Webber is now with Schirmer, 
Atherton & Co., 50 Congress St. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Bruno Cop- 
pola has been added to the staff 
of Trusteed Funds, Inc., 33 State 
Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — George E. 
Wright has become ass oo 
‘with Dempsey & Co., 135 
‘La Salle Street. Mr. Wright wad 
previously with Link, Gorman & 
|Co., Ine., and Thompson Ross Se- 
curities Co. 

















(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Leroy L. Hoyt 
has become associated with Quail 
& Co., Davenport Bank Building, 
Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Hoyt has 
recently been with the State of 
Illinois Auditor’s Office. In. the 
past he was with Paine, Mags 
& Co. and Priester, Quail & 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF:—John 
D. Fox, Walter Fruehling and 
Henry K. Orman have joined the 
staff of H. R. Baker & Co., Bank 
of America Building. Mr. Orman 
ong" aed cee with Bankamer- 
ca Co.. 








(Special to The Pinancial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Dave 
Greenberg is with G. Brashears & 
Co., 510 South Spring Street. 





Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


additions te your personnel 
the Editor of The Ptnanciat 


Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to- The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Her- 
bert A. May has been added to the, 
staff of E. F. Hutton & Co., 623 
South Spring Street. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF:—Alice 
C. Watts is connected with Max- 
well, Marshall & Co., 647 South 
Spring Street. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
John J. Ford has become affili- 


Building. Mr. Ford was. formerly 
with Greenwood-Raggio & Co. 


The Business 
Man’s Bookshelf 
Fifty Years of Remedial Lend- 
ing—The Provident Loan Society 


of New York, 346 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y.—Board. 














—Carnegie Endowme . Inter- | 
Co. | national Peace, it 117th 
Street, New York 2, Nw ¥i—Pa- | | 
per—5¢. ee OE ee 
a aisteamar se i 


Mortgage bonds of Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee offer 
interesting possibilities, according 
to a report prepared by Reyrelds 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York. 
City, mer bers of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Copies of this! 
report gut be ‘obtained from 





Revnolds & Co. upon request. 


ated with H: R. Baker & Co., Russ. 


|Battle Fleet Is Goal 
Of In vestment Dealers 
In Gih War Bond Drive 


A new $600,000,000 battle fleet 
for the United States Navy has 
been adopted by investment bank- 
ers, brokers and securities dealers 
affiliated with the Banking and 
Investment Division of the War 
Finance Committee, as their goal 
in the Sixth War Loan, it is an- 
nounced by Richard M. Newell, 
Dillon, Read & Co., Chairman of 
the Group Committee. 

Posters displaying the 40-ship 
fleet will be placed in the offiee 
of every affiliated frm on which 
will be marked the firm’s prog- 
ress in achieving its quota. 1A 
twenty foot reproduction of the 
poster has been erected on the 
Sub-Treasury Building steps 
where it was unveiled at a rally 
celebrating the opening of the 
drive on November 22. 

“The financing of a complete 
‘fleet to be built around two bat- 
‘tleships, four carriers and four 
cruisers,” said Mr: Newell, “should 
be a spur to every one of our par- 
ticipating firms in the Sixth War 
Loan. This gives’ them something 
definite to shoot at that can be 
visualized much better than a fig- 
ure following a dollar sign. . 

“A quota. has been fixed for 
each of the firms and: weekly re- 
ports will be made- showing the 
percentage of quota achieved in 
the drive, both in number of sales 
and dollar amounts.” 

The Dealers and Brokers ‘Com- 
mittee which is directing “Laun¢h 
the Wall Street Fleet” drive in- 
cludes W. Manning Barr, Barr 
Brothers & Co., Inc., John A. 
Coleman, Chairman, Board of 
Governors, New York Stock Ex- 
change, Richard de La Chapelle, 
Shields & Compaxrty, Wickliffe 
Shreve, Lehman Brothers, Frank 
M. Stanton, The First Boston Cor- 
‘poration ‘and Walter W. Wilson, 
‘Morgan Stanley & Co. 


Securities dealers and ‘brokers 





| are members of the fifteen. com- 


mercial bank teams and partici- 
pation in the competition among 
these fifteen teams will be di- 
rected by the following Managers 
who will serve. under. various 
Bank Team Executive Officers: 
Francis A. Cannon, The First Bos- 
ton Corporation, Ortando §&. 
Brewer, Phelps, Fenn. &.Co., W. 
‘W. Woods, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, David L. Skin- 
ner, Harriman, Ripley & Co., Inc., 
Walter F. Blaine, Goldman; Sachs 
& Co., Herbert F. Boynton, F. S. 
Moseley & Co., Schuyler Van 
Vechten, Lee Higginson’ Corpora- 
tion, T. Henry Boyd, Blyth & Co., 
Inc., Richard L. Kennedy, Jr., 
Harris, Upham & Co., John F. 
Power, Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
Bertram F. Brummer, Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, Harold H. Cook, 
Spencer Trask & Co., J. Emerson 
Thors, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., J. Cc. 
Ransom, White, Weld & Co.  Ed- 
ward E. Anderson, Discount. ‘Cor- 
poration of New York, William M. 
Rex, Clark, Dodge & Co. and. wil- 
iam R. Rovensky, Hombtower F 
| Weeks. 
a_i 

Attractive Possibilities 

Crompton & Knowles. ‘Loom 
Works common and Foremost 
Dairies common offer attractive 


possibilities, according to memo- 


randa issued by Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other national ex- 
changes...Copies of. these memo- 
\randa may be had from Buckley 
Brothers on request. 
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OFFERINGS 
ADMIRAL CORP. has filed a registration 
statement ‘or 216,000 shares of capital 


stock, par $1. Of the total 150,000 shares 
are being sold by the company and 66,000 
shares by certain stockholders. Proceeds 
to company will be used for additional 
working capital. Filed Oct. 30, 1944. De- 
tails in “‘Chronicle,’’ Nov. 2, 1944..- 


Dempsey & Co.. Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc., 
Courts & Co., Doyle, O'Connor & Co., Inc., 
First Securities Co. of Chicago, Sills, Min- 


ton & Co., Inc., and F. 8S. Yantis & Co., 
Inc. 
FEDERAL MACHINE & WELDER CO. 


has filed a registration statement for $2,- 


000,000 15-year 5% sinking fund deben- 
tures due Sept. 1, 1959. Proceeds for 
working capital. Filed Oct. 9, 1944. De- 
tails in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 1944. 


Offered Nov. 16 at 100 and interest by 
Central Republic Co. (Inc.), Peltason, Ten- 
enbaum & Co., E. W. Clucas & Co. and 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


GENERAL TIME INSTRUMENTS CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 38,380 
shares of 4'4°: cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). . Corporation in offering to 
holders of outstanding 28,380 shares of 
6% preferred stock the right to exchange 
such sharés on basis of one share of 6°; 


6% stock is not exchanged the corporation 
will retire as of Jan. 1, 1945, or as soon 
thereafter as possible between 4,000 and 
5/000 shares of the unexchanged 6‘; pre- 
ferred with funds it has available. Shares 
pf new preferred not issued in exchange 
Will be sold to underwriters and proceeds 
with other funds of the company used to 
rétire balance of outstanding 6’- preferred 
Stock at the redemption price of $110 per 
share. Underwriters are Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., W. E. Hutton & Co., Lee Higginson 
Corp., Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., 
Glore, Forgan & Co., and Hornblower & 
eeks. Filed Oct. 17, 1944. Details in 
*Chronicle,"’ Oct. 24, 1944. 
fAn aggregate of 35,898 shares of 4%4% 
preferred stock was issued in exchange for 
the 6‘, preferred stock. None of the 41'2% 
preferred stock was sold to underwriters 
and the corporation de-registered the 2,482 
shares of 4'2‘, preferred stock not issued 
im accordance with the exchange offer. 


; JESSOP STEEL CO. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $1,000,000 first mort- 
gage 5°) sinking fund bonds due Nov. 1, 
1954. Proceeds will be used for general 

rporate purposes. Filed Oct. 24, 1944. 

tails in *“‘Chronicle,"’ Nov. 2, 1944. 

Offered Nov. 17 at 100 and interest by 
Paul H. Davis & Co., Dempsey & Co., A. 
C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Ames, Emerich & 
Co., Kalman & Co., Inc., Sidlo, Simons, 
Roberts & Co., and Glover & MacGregor, 
Inc. 


NEW FILINGS 
List of issues whose registration 
“statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, greuped according to dates 
h regist statements will 


ration 
course become effective, 
less accelerated at the discretion of 


un- 
the 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 29 


CAPITAL TRANSIT CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for $12,500,000 first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, series A, 
4%- due Dec. 1, 1964. The net proceeds 
from: the sale of the bonds and from a 
$2,500,000 bank loan with treasury cash 
will be used for refunding purposes and to 
make payments on account of equipment 
purchases, etc. Bonds are to be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding. Filed Nov. 
1G, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Nov. 16, 
1944. 





| MOORE WINDSOR CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 100,000 shares of 
¥2'2 cent cumulative dividend and partici- 
ating preferred stock, par $1 per share. 
The net proceeds of approximately $200,000 
will be used for working capital and ex- 
pansion of the company’s business. W. H. 
Cobb & Co., Inc.. New York, is named 
principal underwriter. Offering price to 


the public $2.50 per share. Filed Nov. 10, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”” Nov. °16, 
1944. 


‘THURSDAY, DEC. 7 


* GENERAL AMERICAN INVESTORS CO., 
INC.,- has filed a registration statement 
for 491,000 shares of common stock, with- 
gut par value. 
( Address—44 Wall Street, New York City. 
Business——Investment company. 


’ Underwriting—None named. 
' Offering—-The shares of common stock 
registered are to be issued by the com- 
Pany upon exercise of outstanding common 
stock purchase warrants, which expire ‘on 
Oct. 15, 1953. Sueh warrants ‘are exer- 
cisable as to 91,000 shares at $10 per 
share, 100;000 shares at $12.50 per share, 
* 100,000 shares at $15 per share, 100,000 


shares at $17.50 per share and 100,000. 


- Shares at $20 per share. The maximum 
proceeds to the company will be $7,410,000 
if all outstanding warrants are exercised. 
The company Says it is advised that shares 
issued upon exercise of the warrants, may 
be sold by the holders on the New York 
Stock Exchange at market prices prevail- 

“ ing from time to time on the Exchange. — 
_ Registration Statement No. 2-5533, Form 
8-4. (11-18-44), “ey 








| 


\Offered Nov. 17 -at $7.75 per share by / 


preferred for one share of new 44% 
preferred, plus $7, together with a cash 
dividend adjustment on the 6‘c preferred 
to date fixed for exchange. If all the! 


THE COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Calendar Of New Security Flotations 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list of tssner 
whese registration statements were filed 
wenty days or more ago, but whose 
ffering dates have not been deter 


sined or are unknown to us. 





AERONCA AIRCRAFT CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 75,000 shares of 
55-cent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock ‘par $1), and 33,600 shares of com- 
mon (par $1). Of the common stock to be 
offered, 25,000 shares are for account of 


count of a stockholder. Proceeds, will be 
used to increase company's working cap- 
ital. The 8,600 shares being sold by a 
stockholder are owned by Carl I. Fried- 
lander who will receive the proceeds. F. 
Eberstadt & Co., New York, is principal 
underwriter. Filed Oct. 21, 1944. Details 
in *‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 26, 1944. 


ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
$250,000 10-year 6% subordinated sinking 
fund notes, due 1954. Proceeds will be 
used for the purchase of the real estate 
and the construction of a one million 
bushel elevator, with a three million bushei 
head house. To be offered mainly to 
people in the Alva, Okla., community who 
are interested in construction of the grain 
elevator. Filed Aug. 8, 1944. 


COASTAL TERMINALS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 25,000 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds will 
be used for the acquisition of land, equip- 
ment and for working capital. Price to 
public $10 per share. Not underwritten. 
Filed Sept. 20, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
Sept. 28, 1944. 


CURLEE CLOTHING CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 52,290 shares of 
class A common and 22,410 shares of class 
B common. The shares are issued and 
outstanding and do not represent new 
financing by the company. Stifel, Nicolaus 
& Co., Inc., St. Louis, is named principal 
underwriter. Filed Oct. 27, 1944. Details 
in “Chronicle,’’ Nov. 2, 1944. 


THE EUGENE FREEMAN CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $300,000 trade 
acceptances. Proceeds will be applied to 
organization expenses, acquisition of motor 
trucks, real estate, buildings, machinery, 
etc. Filed Sept. 13, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle."’ Sept. 21, 1944. 

Registration statement withdrawn Nov. 
15, 1944. : 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
nas filed a registration statement for 48,- 
981 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Shares are to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May 31, 
} 1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per. share. 
j Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital und surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
ne 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ June 8; 

4. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 ‘shares cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). The 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of the 
new preferred stock, together with addi- 
tional funds from the treasury to the ex- 
tent required, are to be applied as follows: 
‘Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at$110 per share. $3,163,820; 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 
donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. tc 
be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to Genera?’ 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares of 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 
031,270. Stock is to be offered for sale by 
the company pursuant to Commission’r 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder wit 
name the dividend rate on the stock 
Filed July 21, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,’ 
July 27, 1944. 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20 par, and 
voting trust certificates for said: stock. 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance of 
Germantown are to have pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock 
at $20 per share in proportion to the 
respective premiums paid by them upon 
insurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- 
‘ng trust certificates representing shares 
not subscribed will be offered to the gen- 
eral public at the same price. All stock- 
holders will be asked to deposit shares in 
the voting trust for a period of-10 years. 
Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Filed 
May 29, 1944... Details in “Chronicle,” 
June 8, 1944. a 


HANCHETT YUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a ‘regis | statement for $450,000 
first. "nertgaget convertible 5'2%% bonds, 
series A, matuting serially from 1945 to 
1964, and 45.0Q@0 shares of common stock 


($1 par): ~The starés“are reserved for 
tssue upon version of $450,000 first 
mortgage convértible bonds.’ -Underwriter 


is P. W. Brooks & Co.. Inc., New. York 
Proceeds will be applied to the reduction 
of bank loens. Price range 101 for 1945 
maturities to 99.5 for 1960-64 maturities. 
Filed July 20, 1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,” 
July 27, 1944. - 


HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO. has 
‘filed a registration statement for 60,000 
shares of 7‘ cumulative convertible class 
A stock (par #5) and 120.000 shores of 
class B (par $2) reserved for conversion, 





Stock will 





The 


7° cumulative convertible class A 
be offered at $5 per share. 
Proceeds will be used for working capital. 
Nelsons Deuglass & Co. heads the list of 
underwriters. Filed Oct. 9, 1944. Details 
in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 19, 1944. 


LINCOLN PARK INDUSTRIES,  INC., 
has filed a registration statement for 
$250,000 6°) ten-year debentures matur- | 
ing Nov. 1, 1954. Debentures to be of- 
fered directly by the company at par and 
interest. Not underwritten. Proceeds for 
additional working capital. Filed Sept. 27, 
1944. Details in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


MAJESTIC RADIO & TELEVISION 


|} CORP. has filed a registration statement 





the company and 8,600 shares for the ac- | be issued to stockholders upon 





| 1974, and 10,000 shares of 5% 


for 297,500 shares of common 
one cent). Of the total 200,000 
be sold by the company, 95,000 


stock (par 
shares will 
shares will 
exercise of 
options and 2,500 shares will be sold by 
another stockholder. Proceeds frem sale 
by Majestic will be used not in excess of 
$170,000 for the purpose of calling at $10 
per share all of the outstanding 26,016 
shares (no par) preferred stock. Holders 
of more than 9,000 shares of preferred, in- 
cluding British Type Investors, Inc., 
Empire American Securities Corp. 
stated that such stock will be converted 
into. common stock and not presented for 
redemption, and company's statement said 
it is probable that other holders of pre- 
ferred will take similar action. Balance 
will be used to record, manufacture and 
sell phonographic records and working 
capital. Proceeds to Majestic on sale of 
the 95,000 shares upon -exercise of options 
amounting to $112,499 will be added to 
working capital. Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 


Inc. is principal underwriter. Filed Oct. 
12, 1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 2® 
1944. 


THE OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. 
hes filed a registration statement for 5,000 
shares of $100 preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative and non-participating. Price to 
public will be $110 per share; proceeds to 
company $100. Proceds will be used for 
construction of distillery, $250,000; working 
capital, $250,000. No underwriter named. 
Filed Aug. 14, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,” 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


S AND W FINE FOODS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement for 75,000 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds for 
working capital which may be used for 
plant improvements and office and ware- 
house expansion. Blyth & Co., Inc. are 
underwriters. Price to public $16 per share. 
Filed Sept. 28, 1944. 


TIDE WATER POWER CO. has filed a 
registration statement for $4,500,000 first 
mortgage bonds 342‘) series due Noy. 1, 
preferred 
stock, par $100. Bonds and preferred 
stock are to be offered for sale at com- 
petitive bidding. Net proceeds estimated 
to be approximately $5,605,000, together 
with such cash from the company’s general 
funds as may be required, will be used to 
redeem $6,065,500 first mortgage 5‘. series 
A bonds due Feb. 1, 1979. Filed Oct. 9, 
1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 1944. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 50,000 shares of 
80-cent Cumulative dividend preferred 
stock, par $5 per share. As to 25,000 
shares being offered the public the of- 
fering price is $10 per share, and as to 
25,000 shares being offered New York 
Merchandise Co., Inc., the price is $8.75 
per share. In each case proceeds to com- 
pany after underwriting discounts will be 
$8.50 per share before expenses. Proceeds 
will be used for general corporate purposes. 
Floyd D. Cerf Co., Chicago is named un- 
derwriter. Filed Oct. 24, 1944. etails in 
“Chronicle,’’ Nov. 2, 1944. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of commor 
stock ($6.50 par), U. S. currency. Of shrs 
registered, 443,850 are outstanding anc 
owned by the National City Bank, N. Y¥ 
Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National Cit; 
Bank, N. Y. Underwriters propose to con 
vert these bonds at or prior to closing an 
the 252,852 shares of common stock whicl 
are received by the underwriters on sucl 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs 
previously mentioned, will make up th: 
total stock to be offered. Harriman Riple: 


& Cc., Ine, -N. Y., principal underwriter 
Filed Mar 29, 1944. Detuils in “Chronicle,” 
Apzil 6, 1944: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $24,603,- 
000 convertible debentures and an inde- 
terminate number of shares of class A 
stock to be available for conversion. Sub- 
scription warrants will be issued to present 
holders of company’s class A and class B 
stock entitling them to purchase $100 
principal amount of the new debentures’ 
for each 5 shares of class A stock or each 
843 shares of class B stock held on a 
record date to be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds plus whatever general funds are 
necessary will be applied to the redemp- 
tion on Dec. 1, 1944 of $25,000,000 25-year. 
5% bonds at 105° plus accrued interest 
Names of underwriters and interest rate 
to be supplied by amendments. Filed Ang. 
18, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Aug. 24 

The directors Sept. 5 voted to direct the 
officers to formulate plans to invite com- 
petitive bids for the new bond issue. 

Due to a decision of the N. Y. Public 
Service Commission that it has jurisdiction 
over the proposed issue, the company har 





decided to defer the issue temporarily. 


and | 
have | 


Tomorrow’s Markets 


Walter Whyte 
| Savs—— 


(Continued from page 2248) 
more than the next man. Nor, 


indefinitely with 


going into the red, particular- 


versely among the former 
there are a number which 
don’t show up particularly 
| well when earnings and divi- 
dends are considered. There 
is no point in mentioning spe- 


‘for that matter do I care to/ cific stocks as I have no in- 
‘hold on 
stocks looking like they're; new buys or repeating advice 


'tentions of recommending 


to sell at this time. I prefer 


ly if I’ve already seen them/|to see how certain stocks act 
in the black. If at some later |for at least another week be- 


time other indications appear 
I’m willing to re-enter the 
long side, if the long term pic- 


ture hasn’t changed. It looks 


as if that were the situation 
today. 


te 
bcd 


st 


Stocks have bent over. But 
in bending over they seem to 


have stopped just short of a 








point where a serious break 
has been averted. Whether or 
not this condition is only a 
temporary one it is too early 
to tell. We will have to see 
another few days of market 
action before any definite 
conclusions can be made. 
a 3 xs 

During last week’s break 
the market has accomplished 
a number of things. It has 
pointed to the stocks which 
possess better than average 
market strength and it has 


also highlighted other stocks | 


which don’t show much get 
up and go. Oddly enough the 
latter are among the ones 
which have recently reported 
the best earnings. And con- 


Philadelphia Banks 
Form Credit Group 


| 

Twenty Philadelphia banks have 
formed the Bank Credit Group of 
Philadelphia, according to an- 
nouncement today by Evan Ran- 
dolph, President of The Phila- 
delphia National Bank, and Chair- 
man of the organization commit- 
tee. The Philadelphia group will 
set up a fund of $10,000,000 to 
provide an additional source ot 
credit for small and medium- 
‘sized businesses in the reconver- 
sion and post-war periods.. The 
group will-lend every possible ii- 
nancial assistance to businessmen 
during the days when enterprises 
must be reconverted from a war- 
time to a peacetime basis, Mr 
Randolph said. Officials of the 
banks which are members of the 
group will serve jointly on a loan 
committee which will consider the 
merits of each loan application 
and every effort will be made to 
provide ways and means to facil- 
itate loans. 


Members of the Bank Credit 
Group of Philadelphia, which will 
serve the entire Third Federal 
Reserve District, are: The Phila- 
delphia National Bank; The Penn- 
sylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities’ 
Corn Exchange National Bank 
and Trust Company; Girard Trus' 
Company; The First Nationa’ 
Bank; Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co.; Central-Penn Nat'l. Bank’ 
Tradesmens National Bank &: 
Trust Co.; Land Title Bank & 
Trust Co.: Market Street National 
Bank of Philadelphia; Ninth Bank 
& Trust Co.; Germantown Trust 
Company; National Bank of Ger- 
mantown & Trust Co. Kensing- 
ton National Bank: Liberty Title 
& Trust Co.: Real Estate Trust 
Company; City National Bank: 
Second National Bank; Erie Na- 
tional Bank, and Broad Street 


Trust Co. 

The plans for the formation of 
the bank credit fund were re- 
ferred to in our issue of Oct. 19, 








page 1691. 


a A en 


‘fore I beco 


me specific. 

On the news front there 
are a number of events that 
have important market sig- 
nificance. The Kilgore report 
is one; the International Busi- 
ness Conference meeting in 
Rye is another. Both have 
considerable market implica- 
tions which are bound to af-' 
fect industry for years to 
come. Up to this writing the 
markét hasn’t weighed the 
news from either source. One 
reason may be that it hasn’t 
made up its mind what the 
decisions will be. The other 
is that no actual decision has 
been made. Both bodies, the 
Senate committee, and the 
delegates at Rye, have made 
certain suggestions and rec- 
ommendations and nobod 
knows if these will be carried 
Be or in what manner, if at 
all. 

Meanwhile it is wise to 
hold your money liquid to see 
which way the cat will jump. 
I'll admit that at this writing 
the odds are strongly in favor 
of a renewal of strength. Yet 
‘a few more days of waiting 
,and watching isn’t going to 
hurt. It might even help. 
There’s nothing so sickening 
| as to step in and go long of 
stocks just as they’re ready 
to hit the skids. 


7 sd oe 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 
[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Security Traders Association of N. Y. to 
Hold Election Meeting December Ist 


The annual meeting of the Security Traders Association of New 
York will be held on Friday, Deé. 1, at the Produce Exchange 
“iuncheon Club, at 5:00 p. m., for the election of officers for 1945 and 
such other business as shall properly come before the meeting. 





Richard F. Abbe C. E. de Willers Louis A. Gibbs 





John S. French George Leone 


The polls will open at 4:30 p. m. and will close promptly at 
6:00 p. m. The final slate of candidates for the various offices, as 
submitted by the Nominating Committee, is as follows: 

President—Richard F. Abbe. Van Tuyl & Abbe. 

First Vice-President—Chester E. de Willers, C. E. de Willers & Co. 

Second Vice-President—L. A. Gibbs, Laird, Bissell & Meeds. 

Secretary—John S. French, A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. 

Treasurer—George V. Leone, Frank C. Masterson & Co. 

Directors—George Geyer, Huff, Geyer & Hecht; Harry J. Peiser, 
fra Haupt & Co.: Thomas A. Larkin, Goodbody & Co. 

Trustees of Gratuity Fund—Arthur B. Retallick, Coffin & Burr; 
William K. Porter, Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 

Delegates—Thomas G. Horsfield, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc.; 
Michael J. Heaney, Joseph McManus & Co.; D. Frederick Barton, 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 

Alternates—Allison W. Marsland, Wood, Gundy & Co.; John F. 
Reilly, J. F. Reilly & Co.; Otto A. Berwald, Berwald & Ca.; John D. 
Ohlandt. J. Arthur Warner & Co.; Jules Bean, Luckhurst & Co. 

Nominating Committee (four to be selected)—Richard M. Barnes, 
A. M. Kidder & Co.; Arthur W. Bertsch, G. A. Saxton & Co. Inc.; 
Henry G. Bruns, H. G. Bruns & Co.; Charles H. Jann, Estabrook & Co.: 
‘T. F. Mackessy, Abbott, Proctor & Paine; Harry F. Reed, Carl M. 
Loeb. Rhoades & Co.; E. K. Sheppard, Henry S. Robinson & Co., Inc.; 
Lee Sherman, L. D. Sherman & Co. 


~*~ 
re some the son: 
THESE are some of the reasons for 


our prompt 


OVER - THE - COUNTER SECURITIES 


(Actual Trading Markets, Always) 


» accurate service in 





Kobbé, Gearhart & Company 


INCORPORATED 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


45 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 5 


TELEPHONE 
REcror 2-3600 





Dickson Foresees Great: 


Future Growth In South 
Sharp & Atkins Now V.-Ps. | 


A story of the growth of the 
Southeast, particularly the Pied-| 
mont area of the Carolinas, was | 
reflected in the report given by 
R. S. Dickson, President, at the 
annual meeting of stockholders of 
the investment firm of R. S. Dick- 
son & Company, at its home office 
in Chariotce, on the twenty-fifth 


PHILADELPHIA TELEPHONE 
ENTERPRISE 6015 


Rew. TELETYPE 
NEW YorRK 1-576 


licity for financial statements by 
investment houses, and its own 
statement, as of Sept. 30, 1944, 
the end of its twenty-fifth year, 
shows total assets of $2,637,749 
and total invested capital of $1,- 
883,460, including preferred and 
common stock of $786,700, capital 
surplus of $75,542, and earned sur- 
plus of $1,021,218. 

N. S. Sharp of the Chicago of- 
fice, 135 South La Salle Street, 


and J. Murrey Atkins of the) 


Charlotte office of the firm have 


|}, Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 





been appointed Vice-Presidents. 


anniversary of the company. ° 
From a small beginning in Gas-! pr: ‘6 ” 
tonia, N. C., in a business Jens ive “Streeters” Over 
fined to dealing in textile shares,| Seas Have New Addresses | 


the company has become a firm | 
of real consequence in the invest-| _New APO addresses have been | 
following “Wall | 


ment field. Offices are main- 4 

tained in New York and Chicago, in the 
and in several other Southern) 
cities besides the home office in 
Charlotte in the Wilder Building. 
Mr. Dickson attributed its growth 
to the fact that it has operated | 


—_—-—_ 














| assigned to the 
| Streeters” now serving 
armed forces: 
| Captain Bertram M. Goldsmith, | 
| 0523731, APO 464, c/o Postmaster, 
|New York, N. Y. 

| Captain Leon Lees Jr., 0569C32, 


principally in a section that has| APO 565, c/o Postmaster, San 
shown outstaading growth and Francisco, Calif. res 
| prosperity since the last war Lt. Irving H. Isaac, 0650235, | 


he predicted that the APO 719, c/o Pcstmaster, San 

greatest growth of the South is| Francisco, Calif. 

still in the future, and declared| Sgt. Martin Scherk, 32218090, 

that the Southeast had reached a| APO 17381, c/o Postmaster, San 

point. in financial development | Francisco, Calif. 

where it now could finance its| Lt. Thomas F. Doyle, 0-1647920, 

/own ventures. He called upon) APO 655, c/o Postmaster, New 

|Southern investors to take advan- | York, N. Y. 

tage of the opportunities for With the excevtion of Lt. Doyle, 

building and financing successful| who was formerly with Horn- 

enterprises in their own territory. | blower & Weeks in New York, all 
The company has been one of were associated with Ira Haupt & | 

the strongest advocates of pub-'Co., New York City. 


| Likewise. 


i 
——e | 


tions by petition. However, it is important that a ballot be cast by | 
each eligible voter, because under the By-Laws, as amended, four | 
members of next year’s Nominating Committee are to be elected | 
from a slate of eight candidates submitted by the Nomirating Com-_ 
mittee. 

Attention is called to Article IV, Section 6, of the By-Laws, 
which reads, in part, as follows: 

“ . , All the members who are members or employees of the 
same organization shall vote as a unit and shall collectively be 
entitled to only one vote. Such members shall designate one of 
their number to cast such vote and if a majority thereof cannot agree 
upon such designation, such members shall not be eligible to 
vote. . ty 
Unless notified in writing as to who will cast the ballot for any 
firm, the Tellers will issue it to the first eligible voter making 
request. 

Despite the exigencies of rationing, Chairman Heaney and the 
Arrangements Committee promise that the buffet dinner to be served 
following the meeting will be up to its usual high pre-war standard. 
In addition, the committee has provided an interesting program. of 
entertainment, so that it should be worth while for every member 
to attend. Beer free, as usual. It is hoped that eight or ten turkeys 
will be given out as door prizes, but if this is not possible, there will 





For the first time in a number of years there were no nomina- 





be some other desirable items. 


M.S. WIEN & Co. 


40 Exchange Pl., N. Y.5 HA. 2-8780 
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A Leow-Prieed Stock in an Industry 
With a Bright Fature 


Giant P ortland Cement 
(Pa.) 


Stocks 2% - 3 
Div. Arrears Ctfs. 18 - 19 


Circular Available—Send jor Copies 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


‘Tel. HUB 1990 _ Teletype BS 69) 








Northwest Cities Gas 
Stocks & Bonds 
Lincoin Power Co. 
Bonds 
| Distribution Term. Whse. 
} Stocks & Bonds 
Central 


Warehouse Corp. 
Continental States Tel. 


Common 
Bonds 


Henry De Meester & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 

11 Broadway, New York 4 
Telephone: WHitehall 4-1044 
Bell Teletype: NY 1-1721 

















Attractive Markets 


Mean Higher Yields 


Fire and casualty insurance 
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Washington, and for that matter a good many others in this 
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years following the end of the war—that is so far as. they 
shape our conduct. It is true enough as is so often said in 
these days that we shall need foreign trade in the years 





to come if we are to prosper in full measure, but further 
than this it is not often possible to go with many of those 
who have taken it upon themselves to plan our post-war 
foreign policies. 


Upside Down Thinking 


Instances of upside down thinking about foreign trade 
abound, and it is worth while to take special note of some 


The hope that Congress would act. this winter on legislation to® 
provide for one year of compulsory peace-time service to the 


country 





oy young men 
was expressed 
by President 
Roosevelt . on 
Nov. 17. That 
the President 
favors the en- 
actment .of 





adopted a resolution advocating 
postponement of action on peace- 
time compulsory military training 
until. after the war. 

The Catholic assembly held that 
it was no more than fair to defer 
legislation until the men in the 





Recalling that he had been for 
universal training right along, Mr. 
Roosevelt said his basic idea was 
that every young man between 
18 and possibly 23 should give one 
year of service to the nation. 

When asked about suggestions 
that establishing a military re- 
serve for the nation might be han- 


of them, but they prevail by default. Take the matter of permanent 


; é . : pa armed services Were in a position | dled through the National Guard, 
foreign balances in this country. Foreigners have been training and ae . 


to express their sentiments ond! Mr. Roosevelt replied flatly that 


able to establish and accumulate large claims against the. fryer as oe until the international situation at | this wouldn’t work. 
American people in recent years. Some of the claims | youths. aSchhes the end of the war was known. Ee When asked whether he thought 
which have so arisen have been settled in gold, but many|the general an Federal Council of Churches) caceantialin  calticacs = as 
; j : lag of Christ in America and the, , ssl 
of them remain in the form of bank deposits and other|lines of the ‘American. Federation of Labor’s; Roosevelt turned the question 


assets in this country owned by foreign nationals and for-| AE mene + 
eign governments. So far, so good. But these claims upon) re coated 
us are being described as a source of wealth to us in the) uel W. Bell, in 
post-war period! Petrie <n 
Our debt to foreigners, huge in the gross for a long! 77) ene Now 
while past, has grown tremendously during the war years | York “Herald Tribune,” who said: 
—and is now a prospective source of substantial wealth to| Mr. Roosevelt declined to say 
us! What nonsense is this? The New Deal from the first | that the training’should be: mili- 


‘ . ; tary or that the program should) all. ’ | their left, that a lot of boys have 
has rested in large part upon the notion that we could grow) include young women. | Géneral George C. Marshall, never learned to brush their teeth 
(Continued on page 2276) 


The special House Committee | Army Chief of Staff, and James | °F live with other men in a camp. 
|on Post-War Military Policy may| Forrestal, Secretary of the Navy, | Some people, he elaborated, don t 
s 
From Washington 
Ahead of The News 


American Federation of Teachers’ | @way by asking whether instrue- 
commission on educational recon- | ion in cooking or carpentry or the 
‘\ struction also have urged post- like could be considered military 
‘‘ponement, although proponents of | training. 

action now in Congress, where| While Mr. Roosevelt did say that 
much controversy on the proposal | he approved the Wadsworth Bill, 
is expected, have attributed de- | he explained that it often, took six 
laying efforts to hope of “pacifists” | months in military camp for boys 
that delay may mean no action at to know their right hand from 








President Roosevelt 








2 have urged a peace-time military | realize the percentage of boys re- 
| hold hearings on this measure be- | ¢;,jning program. (Continued on page 2282) 
| fore the present Congress expires 


" 


| 
on Jan. 3. 





Although Mr. Roosevelt’s state- 


T. J. Watson Acclaims Success of 


‘be conservative or “liberal’’? 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Congress, back in Washington for a few weeks before the new 
Congress comes in, is in a rather bewildered state. Newspapermen 
go around asking what is likely to happen now; will the Congress 
They don’t get very much informa- 
tion. The holdovers among the Congressmen themselves don’t know, 


‘th e Congress 
‘is a rather 


-mentary on 


_ even if Roose- 
_velt won. the 
_Presidency a 
Republican 
Congress 
would be 


-and the outgoing ones don’t care. 


What has 
happened to 





ironic com- 


those trustful 
souls who rea- 
soned that 


that ever hap- 


pened, and we Carlisle Bargeron 


did not lose as many seats as they 


‘might have. They only lost a net 


of 22 in the House while they 


It is a fact also that-the Repub- 


-licans feel much cockier than they 





~ 
3 


at that time. They talk of, and 
apparently they are determined. | 
to pep up their organization ma- | 
chinery, such as the Republican | 
National Committee, the Congres- 
sional Committee and the Sena- | 
torial Committee. As of this 
writing they undoubtedly have a 
lot of fight in them. 

It will be interesting to see) 
how much of that fight they show | 
in the months ahead. Our. legis- 
lative set-up does not make for 
independent and hard - fighting 





witnessed the spectacle, even those 
Democrats who were opposed to 





| 


ment, made at a press conference, 
caused no surprise beyond com- 
ment on its vagueness, it was 
noted that it came immediately 
after the annual Assembly of the 


International Business Conference 


In Farewell Address He Urges an hulinantuanad of 


Catholic Archbishops and Bishops, 
meeting here _ yesterday, had 
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ence the CIO-PAC is likely to} 


that they lost fewer House. seats (Continued on page 2282) 
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International Trade Barriers for All Nations 


At a farewell luncheon given by the International Business Con- 
ference at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on Nov. 20, 


‘anos. J. Wat- 
son, President 
of the Inter- 
national Busi- 
ness Machines 
Cor poration, 
who was an 
American del- 
egate to the 
Conference” 
and Chairman 
of its Recep- 
tion Commit- 


success of the 
gathering and 





me to welcome you here this 
afternoon in behalf of our hosts, 
the four American organizations 
of business men who have spon- 


Chamber of Commerce, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 


® 





‘States of America, the National 
Association of Manufacturers of 
| the United States of America, and 





*These items appeared in our issue of 





the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil. 

I know it will be your pleasure 
to join me now in paying tribute 
to the vision and leadership of 
the Presidents of these four or- 
ganizations which have made it 
possible for the delegations from 
more than fifty countries to meet 
here for the mutual advantage of 
all: Mr. Eliot Wadsworth, Mr. Eric 
A. Johnston, Mr. Robert M. Gay- 


| 
elected against members of the House. They only State of. Trade tee, delivered lord, and Mr. Eugene P. Thomas. 
him. Not in make $10,000.a visas and rel nly | Germre): Were 155 icc iis yaa» od: 2274/an address in _ Also the members of the organ- 
the memory of up against another campaign just | CO™modity Prices, Domestic Index.2285 | which he an- izing ‘committee and of the con-. 
|. this writer has two years hence. They have just| Weekly Carloadings................. 2287 |nounced the ference staff: Mr. Reginald Orcutt, 


Dr. Alexander V. Dye, Mr. Robert 
Boomer, Mr. Noel Sargent, Mr. 


‘frankly wish, a fourth term and didn’t lift their | Weekly Lumber Movement........ #2287| thanked the Irving I. Denison, and Miss Lillian 
in future campaigns, that people finger in its behalf, and those | Fertilizer Association Price Index. . .2284 foreign dele- whomas & Wauen Schoedler. 
‘would quit saying this. Republicans who came through—| Weekly Coal and Coke Output...... 2284 | gates for their ; Also the members of the Recep- 
It is a fact that.the Republicans,|they have just witnessed the bern oo mo-thupendghn ol RL 2283 gig eg 27 POR aye aes tion Coneeiee: and = = pene 
: . y’s y Commodity Index... .2285 . . assisted in preparing for the Con- 
dbecause of the close popular vote, | spectacle of the American people Weekly Crude Oil Production....... 2286 It is an honor and privilege for | ference. . re " ; 


This has been a real foreign ex- 
change conference — an exchange 
of men and methods, ideas and 


picked up & net of one in the|man, be he Democrat or Repub-| sdlected fists wid Wilanee ieee” | sored this Conference, the Amer-| ‘4e"'nain te develop fair pelicies 
i ms : : ‘ ; can help to develop fair 
Senate. lican, to oppose that. Items Class 1 Railways (July)....*2231|; ican Section of the International for the exchange of goods and ser- 


vices between the nations. 


It is the spirit of cooperation 
among the United Nations and the 


(Continued on page 2282) 
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Mixed Economic Doctrines 


“The function of the international organization 
must be the maintenance of international peace 
and security, the promotion of international co- 
operation and the adoption of common policies 
for the solution of common economic, social and 
other humanitarian problems. In the maintenance 
of peace it is reasonable that the organization have 
at its disposal resources for coercing outlaw nations 
even by military measures. 

“In fostering and promoting international co- 


operation it must seek to guarantee to the weak 
and poor nations economic opportunities which are 
necessary to give their peoples reasonable stand- 
ards of living, and it must seek to prevent selfish 
monopolistic control of raw materials which are 
needed for the economic stability of other nations. 


“Effective international cooperation lays defi- 


nite duties on favored nations. 


No nation may 


view with unconcern conditions that permit mil- 
lions of workers in any country to be without the 
opportunity to secure from their labor adequate 


family support. Nations 


rich in natural resources 


must remember that ownership of property never 
dispenses with the social obligations of steward- 
ship. Nations gifted with inventive and produc- 
tive genius are obligated to serve the reasonable 


| needs of other nations. 


“Nations should open, 


under effective guaran- 


tees, world lanes of commerce and world avenues 
of communication to all law-abiding countries. 
Protective national legislation for legitimate na- 
tional economic interests must not impede the flow 
of international commerce and the right social 

| function of international exchange.’ — Catholic 
Bishops of the United States. 


What a pity it is that along with some sound 


sense there should be mingled so much plausible 


economic nonsense. 


It would be necessary to make only relatively 


minor change in certain 


parts of this doctrine of 


economic noblesse oblige to have some quite defi- 
nitely communistic tenets. 





F. of L. Says Wage Rise fs 
Necessary for Post-War Prosperity 


William Green, President of the American Federation of Labor, 


in a speech opening the annual convention of the American Feder- 
tion of Labor at the Municipal Auditorium in New Orleans on Nov. 20, 
declared that higher wages were justified for labor to maintain pros- 
perity in the post-war world because of technological developments 
which enable the individual worker to produce more goods. 
Associated Press advices froms 
New Orleans on Nov. 20, from }between the civilian ~workers and 
which we quote, also had the fol- | the service men. They will be 





a 


-lowing to say regarding Green’s|our comrades and we will be 


remarks: theirs.” , 

The workers of America must| On the home front, Mr. Green 
produce the income to. pay the declared that there were “7,000,- 
public debt and obligations of the 000 members of the army of pro- 
wary Mr. Green said, “and they duction who also had been shar- 
cannot do it if they do not have ing the sacrifices of war.’ Be- 


turn,” he said. 


ment of initiation fees. An 


the wages.” 

“The goods which must be sold 
to keep the nation’s economy go- 
ing can be sold only by putting 
into the hands of those who buy 
the money to buy them,’ Mr. 
Green said. 

The head of the AFL, without 
calling the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations by name, appealed 


in his address for “those who left 


the home of labor to come back 


and unite with us.” 


“Tf there ever was a time when 
labor should be united it is now,” 
Mr. Green said, adding that “labor 
will pay the penalty after the war 
for this division in its ,anks.” 

“I hope the erring @nes will re- 
“Tf we stand as 
one we can meet the common 
enemy on equal terms.” 

Mr. Green said that the AFL 
now had more than_ 1,500,000 
members in the armed forces, and 
that on their return “practically 
all” unions would admit them as 
new members without the 


said, ‘there will be no lines drawn 





cause, he said, “more men have 
been injured and killed in work- 
shops, mills, mines and factories 
than on the battlefields.” 

He declared in conclusion that 
the AFL “still favors the capital- 
istic system and that it “will ad- 
here strictly to the economic pol- 
icy which it espoused from the 
beginning, and which was so ably 
championed by Samuel Gompers.” 

Mr. Green’s address was one of 
several major talks on opening 
day of the two-week convention 
which is expected to lay labor's 
grouudwork for the post-war con- 
version period. 

Others included Frances Per- 
kins, Secretary of Labor, who 
urged labor and industry to join 
in a mutual program of coopera- 
tion and goodwill; Lieut.-Gen. 
Brehon Somervell, commanding 
general of the Army Service 
Forees, who declared production 


for war “a miracle,” but told of 
‘a lagging 40% in arms and equip- 
y-'ment which he said “stands like 
28 gota between us and quick, sure the product of economic warfare 
| Victory” 


Illinois Bankers Form 
‘Special Committee 


| “The banks of the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association pledge their full 
| cooperation to our returning G. 
I's,” was the promise made by 
Floyd M. Condit, Rha ye of the 
Asseciation, on Nov. 10 following 
a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee which authorized the ap- 
pointment of a special committee 
to service the veterans banking 
interests in Illinois in cooperation 
with a similar committee of the 
American Bankers Association. of 
which Chester R. Davis, ' Vice- 
President of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company, is Chairman... The 


by W. B. Allen, Vice-President, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
& Trust Company of Chicago, and 
the Vice-Chairman will be M. B. 
Stine, Trust Officer, First National 
Bank, Danville, 111. One member 


I. B. A. will be appointed to serve 
on the committee. 


The Illinois Bankers Association 
has also planned an all day ses- 
sion for the discussion of credit 
and investment possibilities for 
banks during the reconversion pe- 
riod and after the war. “G. I. Joe,” 
said Mr. Condit, “is very promi- 
nent in our plans. The Bill of 
Rights which Congress passed on 
his behalf is far from perfect. The 
Veterans Bureau, which is charged 
with the administration of that 
law, has much to contend with on 
account of its imperfection, but 
in svite of these problems the 
banks will meet G. I. Joe more 
than half way. It is, of course, 
most important that the G. I.’s 
understand what this law actually 
does fer them. The Bill provides 
Government guarantees on por- 
tions of loans made to discharged 
veterans who possess very definite 
credit qualifications set up in the 
law. Some well intended friends 
of veterans apparently have over- 
looked that feature and have the 
idea that these loans are in the 
nature of a bonus or a handout. 
This, of course, is not true. Any 
veteran can be assured that, when 
the regulations are finally estab- 
lished and a complete understand- 
ing is had by the Veterans Admin- 
istration and the banks, these 
loans will be made to any quali- 
fied applicant.” ; 
a 

s 


Feels A 
For Bretton Plan 


W. Latimer Gray, Vice-Presi-, 
dent of the First National Bank 
of Boston, on Nov. 14 at the con- 
ference on International Credit 





sions respecting the Bretton 


bank and monetary fund might 
disappear if it were certain that 


problems of currency stabilization 
and not end up in a cure-all for 
internal economic ills, according 
to the New York “Sun” of Nov. 14 
from which we have also taken 
the following: 

“As a starter, I dislike the fact 
that participating nations can dip 
into it at will for reasons that at 
least the extent of their quotas 
do not have to be discussed,” said 
Mr.. Gray. “I have been brought 


accustomed to borrowers making 
requests for loans, and to having 





' when they consider the risks se- 
| cure. We must be sure that the 
fund cannot develop into an ex- 
‘tended worldwide WPA.” 

| Mr. Gray also called for a low- 
| ering of tariff bars both here and 
|in Great Britain and elimination 


of other trade barriers that were 


in the ‘1930s. 


special committee will be headed, 


of each of the ten groups of the 


and Finance said that apprehen- 


Woods plan for an international 


the fund would content itself with. 


up_as a credit man and have been 


banks. only extend such ‘credit 


| 


| 


The State of Trade 


The post-war period will place in business and industry’s way a 
great opportunity to improve the common lot of man and the nation 
by directing its efforts in the proper channels. 

The phenomenal advances in technological development, due 
largely to the war, promise much in the way of comfort and general 
betterment for the people through a more efficient and wider dis- 
tribution of the fruits of this de-¢ ; 
velopment at lower costs. This|/try, being social and economic 
can be accomplished providing all factors in our National life and 
other things are equal. With; they are here to stay. 
technology as the foulttaid— ead! Wrongs can be laid at the door 
of production, efficiency flows; of both management and labor 
from it in the regular course, and| and the end of such strife lies in 








of 1929-1940. 


‘and that labor become more bus- 





where much labor was formerly 
expended, a reduced or a mini- 
mum amount of labor becomes 
necessary, since increased me- 
chanization of the means of pro- 
duction make for more efficient 
methods of output. This spells 
less jobs for labor. 

Displacement. of sizable seg- 
ments of the country’s manpower, 
due to technological advances, 
correspondingly reduce the poten- 
tian markets for our national pro- 
duction and what appears to be 
a benefit to man is reflected as an 
evil running the whole gamut of 
society from the man of wealth 
down to the butcher, the baker 
and the candle-stick-maker. 

How are we to cope with this 
condition? Wherein lies the rem- 
edy? One logical answer would 
appear to be found in the field of 
“distribution,” and another, in the 
mutual recognition by manage- 
ment and labor of each other’s 
rights. 

On the first point emphasis on 
“distribution” is vital, since we 
must largely look to the field of 
merchandising to provide employ- 
ment for a large number of work- 
ers which industry will be unable; 
to absorb. Markets must be cre-' 
ated to dispose of our increased 
production and provide the jobs 
to sustain it. 


In embarking upon a policy of 
wider “distribution” of consumer 
goods, the task must be under- 
taken in a scientific way if it is 
to succeed and meet the chal- 
lenge of an increase of 12,000,000 
or more jobs in the post-war. Our 
present system of “distribution” 
accustomed to handling approxi- 
mately $80,000,000,000 of consu- 
mer goods is at present inade- 
quate to meet the needs of a na- 
tional post-war output which may 
well double that of pre-war years. 


We must pattern our distribut- 
ing methods more along the lines 
of production to accomplish our 
purpose. New and improved ac- 
counting practices must be util- 
ized to give management a clearer 
picture of the distributing func- 
tions within the organizations, to- 
gether with a multiplicity of 
other aids such as proper plan- 
ning, marketing and diversifica- 
tion of products, that will pro- 
mote the more even flow of out- 
put and make for uninterrupted 
employment. Hopes for great ex- 
pansion in our foreign trade is 
expected to make for a greater 
number of jobs, but since foreign 
trade is a two-way street the ben- 
efits to be derived are prob- 
lematical and too uncertain to 
place too much reliance upon 
them. An America as self-con- 
tained as possible must be the 
answer. By this is not meant an 
America bound to a.policy of 
strict isolationism. Lacking this, 
we will fall back into old prac- 
tices which might well lead to the 
same conditions that confronted 
the people in the depression years 





Constructive thought is neces- 
sary if we would avoid the pit-: 
falls of the past and cope intelli- 
gently with the problem. Closely 
related to the task of bigger and 
better “distribution” to insure 
more jobs for the American peo- 
ple is the harmonious relation- 
ship between management and 
labor. It is desirous that manage- 
ment become more labor-minded 





iness-minded for the good of all. 
Both management and labor un- 
ions*are products of a free coun- | 


both groups casting aside ali re- 
crimination and abuse and ap- 
proaching a solution in an objec- 
tive way. 

Eric A. Johnston, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in an address de- 
livered before Founder’s Day 
Dinner at Boston University went 
to the core of this vital problem 
which is mainly economic when 
he said, “Gentlemen of manage- 
ment—you don’t get laid off. 
You’re part of what we call the 
‘overhead’ of a business. The 
‘overhead’ has to go on even be- 
tween jobs in order to hold the 
business together. 

“But doesn’t it occur to you that 
the worker also has an ‘over- 
head?’ He has his family to hold 
together. He has to keep on pay- 
ing the landlord and the grocer 
and the butcher. His costs don't 
stop just because he is laid off. 

“We have to have more job se- 
curity in America. We must strive 
to give our workers continuous 
employment; and where that’s 
impossible, we must develop a 
sane and sensible program for 
adequate unemployment insur- 
ance which will take care of the 
worker’s “overhead” during his 


| times of being laid off.” 


The Wagner Labor Act known 
as labor’s Magna Charta, while it 
has been the medium through 
which many of the benefits of 
labor have been secured, it has 
at the same time worked to the 
distinct disadvantage of manage- 
ment. The Act makes legal the 
right to strike no matter what the 
circumstances, and says nothing 
of practices which interfere as ef- 
fectively and disastrously with 
“the free flow of commerce” as 
would anything that the employer 
eould do. 

Discrimination of the Wagner 
Labor Act is known to all who are 
not blind to truth. Employers are 
frequently charged under the Act 
with responsibility for labor dis- 
putes when it is notorious that 
labor is often equally responsible, 
penalizing them for refusal to 
bargain collectively while com- 
pletely exempting labor from any 
obligation to observe the collec- 
tive agreements which it makes, 
and ignoring the meddling of 
government which has repeatedly 
worked to the detriment of man- 
agement. A revision of the Wag- 
ner Act to correct these abuses 
would help materially in further- 
ing the cause of better industrial 
relations. 


On management’s side, a frank 
discussion with labor of the com- 
pany’s aims and objectives; rec- 
ognition of increased effort; main- 
tenance of the wage-scale and as- 
surance, if possible, of steady em- 
ployment; participation with man- 
agement in matters relating to 
production and such other factors 
that will promote the common 
good, will work toward a better 
and healthier national economy. 


United States War Expendi- 
tures in October—United States 
war expenditures in October av- 
eraged $286,400,000 a day, and 
total war spending in the month 
was $7,447,000,000, the WPB an- 
nounced officially on Nov. 15. 

Daily expenditures were $13,- 
200,000 higher than in September, 
when total expenditures for war 
were $7,104,000,000. The daily 
rate, the WPB said, was based on 
26 days in each month when 
checks were cleared. 

Total war expenditures from 

(Continued on page’2281) 
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‘Davis Report to President Places Rise 


In Living Gost at 29% 


+ Labor Glaims Rejected 


Chairman William H. Davis, of the special committee named to 
investigate its wartime rise in living costs, reported to President 
Roosevelt on Nov. 18 that for the bulk of wage earners it amounts 
to 29 to 30%, said an. Associated Press dispateh from Washington 

.on. Nov..18, which also had the following to say: 


Rejecting union labor 
man William H. Davis, with two 
industry members concurring “in 
the main,’ concluded that 342 to 
415 percentage points should be 
added to the 25.5% increase shown 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index as of last Sept. 15. 

The two labor members, though 

not agreeing with Mr. Davis’s con- 
clusions, pointed to them, never- 
theless, as support for AFL and 
CIO arguments that wage controls 
should be eased. 
- In a letter to the President, 
George Meany of the AFL pro- 
posed specifically that the ‘Little 
Steel” formula be relaxed to per- 
mit wage increases of 30% above 
the January, 1941, level. The 
formula limits general wage in- 
creases to 15% above that base 
date. 

Mr. Davis’s report emphasized 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index did not undertake to be all 
inclusive, but was aimed to meas- 
_ure the priées of supplies going to 
make up the family budget of big 
city dwellers with an average in- 
come of $1,524, based on a 1934-36 
survey. 

He expressed the opinion that 
for those with low incomes the in- 
crease in living costs had been 
higher than 30%, but praised the 
.technical competence and care of 
those preparing the BLS. 

-““No substantial criticism of the 
BLS methods has survived the 
searching studies presented to this 
committee,” he said. 

It might be well, Mr. Davis con- 
cluded, to make periodic broader 
studies than are included in the 
BLS statistics, but he said that 
was a matter for study by the 

. Budget Bureau and others. 

And he recommended that some 
“name other than ‘cost of living” 
index be chosen for the BLS fig- 
_ure—a recommendation on which 
labor and _ industry members 
agreed. 

The report is expected to weigh 
importantly in the President’s 
consideration of labor’s demands 
for a change in the “Little Steel” 
‘formula, but the major report on 
that issue is yet to come. 


The War Labor Board currently 
is working on a general report on 
wage policies growing out of de- 
mands by the CIO United Steel 
Workers and other CIO unions 
for increases above the limits of 
‘the “Little Steel” policy. This will 
deal with wages in relation to liv- 
‘ing costs, maintenance of future 
purchasing power and other fac- 
tors but will not make recom- 
‘mendations. It is expected to be 
several weeks at a minimum be- 
fore it reaches the White House. 

Mr. Davis accepted, in prepar- 

ing his report, most of the find- 
ings by a technical committee 
headed by Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, 
director of research of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. ' 
* Dr. Mitchell's group agreed that 
.there was some substance to the 
labor argument that the BLS in- 
dex failed to reflect quality 
deterioration, disappearance of 
cheaper consumption items, de- 
clines in special sales and in- 
‘creased under-reporting of prices 
actually charged. 


._ It was on the basis of such 
“hidden increases” that Mr. Davis 
concluded 3 to 4 percentage points 
should be added to the BLS in- 
dex. Saying there was evidence 
the increase had been greater in 
‘small cities than in large, he said 
another one-half percentage point 
-Should be added if the index was 
to reflect costs of workers in both 
small and large communities. 

‘i ’The special committee to study 
‘the war-time increase in living 
‘eosts was appointed on Oct. 22, 
1943. A day earlier, a group of 








claims® "hee 
that the rise is about 44%. Chair-.labor leaders had taken to the|0m the cost of living report sub-/¢2509,000,000 a day. He remindec ¢ 


| White House a protest that the 
| BLS index failed by far to show 
ithe true rise in living costs. 

| President Roosevelt asked Mr. 
Davis, who is chairman of the 
| War Labor Board, to head a com- 
'mittee “to look into the question 
|}and try to answer and make clear 
| how the index figure is arrived at, 
whether any changes should be 
made in its component parts, or 
other improvements.” 

As finally formed, the commit- 
tee included Mr. Davis, Horace B. 
Horton and George K. Batt-as in- 
dustry members, and Mr. Meany, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL; 
and R. J. Thomas, President of 
the CIO United Automobile Work- 
ers, as labor members. 

The final result was three sep- 
arate reports aggregating some 
60,000 words. 

Mr. Meany and Mr. ‘Thomas 
submitted a separate report last 
Jan. 25, which said the cost of 
living rose 43.5% between Janu- 
ary, 1941, and December, 1943. 


A letter sent to the President 
along with Mr. Davis’s report, Mr: 
Thomas contended that the WLB 
chairman erred by not giving con- 
sideration to war-time changes in 
the manner of living. 

“The cost of living, as the CIO 
understands it, includes changes 
in the manner of living,’ “Mr. 
Thomas said. “To limit the con- 
cept to changes in retail prices is 
greatly to understate the real rise 
in living costs as we define them.” 

American workers, Mr. Thomas 
told the President, “know that you 
will correct — and promptly — the 
great inequity that they are suf- 
fering.” ees 

The industry members told the 
President in a letter that “we con- 
.cur in the main with the general 
conclusions” of Mr. Davis, but also 
sent in a separate report topped 
by this summary, conclusion: 

“The direct and indirect. evi- 
dence concerning price changes 
indicates that the BLS index fur- 
nishes a good approximation of 
the changes which . have taken 
place in the war-time cost of liv- 
ing.” 

Using the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics price index and the Mitchell 
committee’s comments on it, the 
report by William H. Davis, chair- 
man of President Roosevelt’s spe- 
cial committee to ‘investigate the 
rise in living costs during war 
time, evolved the following state- 
ment of rising costs: 

“For all components combined 
the cost of living rose approxi- 
mately 15% from Jan. 15, 1941, to 
May 15, 1942. It rose about 2% 
more from May 15 to Sept. 15, 
1942.. It continued to rise at’ about 
the same rate to April 15, 1943, 
when it amounted to an increase 
of about 23%. There was some 
fluctuation but no further signif- 
icant rise in the 12 months from 
April 15, 1943, to April 15, 1944. 
The increase up to Dec. 15, 1943, 
was approximately 23%. It was 
25.5% on Sept. 15, 1944. — 2 

“To this figure, 25.5% should be 
added the Mitchell committee 
estimate of 3 to 4 percentage 
voints for the hidden increases: in 
a seller’s market, and ‘32 percent- 
age point if the index is to be used 
o represent changes in‘’the cost 
of living of urban’ workers in 
small as well as large cities. . 

“The final figure for the over- 
all increase in.the cost of. living 
from January, 1941, to September, | 
1944, would thus be found to be| 
29 to 30%.” 


Mr. Davis emphasized that the 
BLS index applies. most .accu- 
rately to families. located in,large.| 


mately $1,500 a year, but said “it 
represents the hard core of Amer- 





jeoal and coastal freight excluding 


cities whose income is approxi-: eighth consecutive month that/the 


! 
| ieanworkers. who live in urban 
communities.” 
For 
\eome- groups, however, Mr. Davis | 
said that “the rise in the cost of | 
living is certainly greater than | 
the BLS figures would indicate.” | 
Fred..M. Vinson, Director of | 
|Economic Stabilization, issued a | 
| statement on Nov. 19, in comment | 





mitted to President Roosevelt,. 
which indicated that the Admin- 
istration is not contemplating a | 
general upward revision of the 
“Little Steel” formula governing | 
wages. Mr. Vinson’s statement | 
follows: 


Mr. William H. Davis’s report | 
on the cost of living index pre-/| 
sents a careful, thorough and dis- | 
interested survey of the subject. | 
The conclusions which Mr. Davis | 
has reached do not differ signif- 
icantly from those of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; and they are 
supported by the overwhelming | 
weight of impartial and expert) 
evidence. The minor differences 
between Mr. Davis’s conclusions 
and the bureau’s index relate al- 
most entirely to matters not suf- 
ficiently precise to be measured 
by an official index. 


' Naturally, I am gratified at this 
confirmation of the general belief 
that a good job has been done in| 
stabilizing wartime prices and 
living cost. 

We cannot afford to relax our 
efforts. So long as the war ab- 
sorbs half of our national produc- 
tion, we must hold prices at their 
present level in order to preserve 
the purchasing power of the 
worker’s pay envelope. Wherever 
our present price and production 
controls are too lax — as in the 
case of textiles and clothing — we 
must tighten them. 


I am frankly disturbed to note 
that, after a year of complete sta- 
bility, the cost of living has risen 
slightly but perceptibly during the 
past six months. This must stop. 
The Price Administrator and I 
wil! use special vigilance to this 
end. 


Meanwhile we must plan to 

meet the changes with which 
“V-E”’. Day will put us face to 
face. We must put consumer goods 
from our reconverted industries 
on the market at prices low 
enough to provide mass markets 
and full employment. We must 
have a wage policy to provide 
workers -with- earnings © high 
enough to buy the products of our 
expanded and reconverted indus- 
tries. Wage and price policies 
geared to expanded output and 
high employment will insure high 
and staple profits for free Amer- 
ican enterprise. ; 
. Our price and wage policies 
must aim for economic stability 
in war, a goal of 60,000,000 jobs 
and a high national income in 
peace. 








om 
Export Freight 
Movement 
Cars of export freight, exclud- 
ing -coal.-and_ grain, ~ handled 
through United States ports to- 
taled 167,299 in the month of Oc- 
tober compared with 126,013 cars 
in,October, 1943, or an increase of 
33%, the Association of American 
Railroads. announces. The cur- 
rent figure also compares with 
166,360 cars in September of this 
year. 
.. Export grain unloaded at the 
ports totaled 3,879 compared with 
2,285 in October, 1943, or an in- 
crease of 70%. : 
The railroads handled 515 car- 
loads of coastal freight in October, 
1944, compared with 578 in the 
same month of 1943, or a decrease 
Of°11%.: .*: 
. The total of 171,693 cars of ex- 








coal ‘handled through the ports 
represented an average daily’ un- 
loading of_5,538 cars. This-is: the 


workers. in the lowest in- | 


‘Launching of Sixth War 


Loan Drive— 


President Calls for Sacrifice of Gomferts 


Pointing out that “there is one 


front on which all of us ean serve 


in the. war,” President Roosevelt, in an address bringing under way 
the Sixth War Loan Drive, declared that “we can ail practice self- 


denial” and “sacrifice some of our 
in the service.” 
will cost us 715 billion dollars, th 


the people of the Nation that the, 
war is not over, and ‘“‘we have no 
reason to be complacent about the | 
tough road that still lies ahead | 
of us.’ .“In the name. of our |} 
wounded and sick, in the name of} 
our dead and in the name of! 
future generations of Americans” | 
he urged that the people of the 
Nation apply themselves ‘“‘to plow | 
out this furrow to a _ successful | 
and victorious end.” 

The President’s address was! 
broadcast from the White House 
en Sunday, Nov. 19, when the 
launching of the War Loan Drive 
was signalized by special exer- 
cises in loan-rallies in New York 
City, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
other cities throughout the coun- 
try. 

In New York City the opening 
of the drive was featured by a 
parade on. Fifth Avenue, and it 
was noted in the New York} 
“Times” that Frederick H. Gehle, 
Chairman of the New York State 
War Finance Committee, unveiled 
a three-and-one-half-foot mir- 
rored Blue Star as the symbol of | 
the drive. The paper from which 
we quote added: “The blue star, 
emblem in so many- windows of 
the lad who has gone to war, has 
been chosen as the distinctive 
mark for service in. this drive. An 
army of 498,207 Blue Star Brig- 
adiers have volunteered in New 
York State for a door-to-door 
canvass in behalf of the drive.” 

‘Among -those on the reviewing 
stand during the parade were Rear 





Admiral Monroe Kelly, comman- 
dant of the Third Naval District; 
and Major General Thomas A. 
Terry, commanding general of the 
Second Service Command. It was 
stated in the “Times”: 
Approximately $100,000,000 
worth of Navy ships was lost in 
the great naval victory in the sec- 
ond battle of the Philippines, Ad- 
miral Kelly told a crowd of 5,000 
persons gathered before the re- 
viewing stand at ceremonies pre- 


comforts to the needs of the men 


Citing that the war in this month alone (November) 


e President observed that that is 





wartime election, demonstrating 
to the people of the world the 
deep roots of our democratic faith. 


The Sixth War Loan, I am con- 
fident, will be a further example 
of democracy in action in a world 
at war. 


There is an old saying about 
sticking to the plow until you 
have reached the end of the fur- 
row. Every rule of common sense 
and patriotic thought makes that 
maxim applicable to our condueé 
in this war. 

And so, in the name of our 
wounded and sick, in the name of 
our dead, and in the name of fu- 
ture generations of Americans, I 
ask you to plow out this furrow 
to a successful and victorious end. 


Rand McNally Directory 
Shows Big Bank Loans 


The final 1944 edition of the 
Rand MeNally Bankers Directory, 
just issued, indicates a healthy 
condition as far as bank earnings 
are concerned. In the last six 
months bank loans went up almost 
$2 billion, $1,905,154,000 to be 
exact. 








During the same period depos-. 


its inereased $11,115,663,000 and 
the holdings of .Government se- 
curities $10,188,198,000, to an all- 
time high of $76,122,535,000. Small 
declines were registered in other 


fsecurities and-in cash and -ex- 


change due from other’ banks. 
Although capital remains substan- 
tially the same during the six- 
month period, undivided profits 
and reserves show an increase of 
$217,303,000. 

Other pertinent banking statis- 
tics shown in the “Blue Book”’ in- 
dicate the unprecedented quota of 
bank assets and stability of th 
whole banking structure. ; 


Slight decreases have been reg- 








ceding the arrival of the parade. 
He said that it was necessary to, 
replace these ships as well as pay 
for the vast amounts of ammuni- | 
tion that were expended. 

On Nov. 16 a huge replica of 
the Statue of Liberty was dedi- 
cated at Times Square in New 
York City, the torch being lighted 
with the pressing of a button by 
President Roosevelt at his desk in 
Washington. 

The President’s address 
Washington Nov. 19 follows: 

The Sixth War Loan Drive that 
starts tomorrow is something 
more than. just a money-raising 
affair. 

We cannot all fight the enemy | 
face to face. We cannot all pro- 
duce the weapons and the raw 
materials that are so vital to our 
armed forces. 

But there is one front on which 
all of us—every man, woman and 
child—can serve, and serve for 
the duration. We can all practice 
self-denial. We can all sacrifice 
some of our comforts to the needs 
of the men in service; and, yes, 
even some of our needs to their 
comforts. 

The war in this present month 
of November alone will cost us 
id taal That is $250,000,000 
a day. — 

That. is why it’s so important 
that we end the war as soon as 
we can; that is why every war 
bond that you buy is so impor- 
tant. 

The war is not over—no, not by 
many 2 costly battle. While we 
have every reason to be proud of 
what has been done—even optim- 
istic about the ultimate outeome— 
we have no reason to ‘be com- 
niacent about the tough road that 


from 





| 








average daily unloading has ex- 
ceeded 5,000 cars, 


istered im a number of banks in 
all categories in the past half- 


lyear. The total of national banks 


decreased from 5,044 to 5,039. 
State banks and trust companies 
decreased from 9,507 to 9,496, and 
private banks from 148 to 145, 
leaving 14,791 head-office banks, 
a decrease of 21 in the past six 
months. There are also 4,111 
branch offices. Approximately 
118,000 directors are listed in this 


‘directory. 


The final 1944 edition of the 
“Blue Book,’ revised to Septem- 
ber, 1944, and containing 2,593 
pages of banking and financial 
information, includes the latest 
available statements, nearest 
banking points to all non-bank 
towns, a five-year list of discon- 
tinued bank titles, all bank asso- 
ciations and Government banking 
agencies and the FDIC status of 
all banks. A separate bound: book 


listing the attorneys for every 
bank town accompanies each copy 
of the directory. Latest maps of 
each State and all foreign coun- 
tries adds a great deal to the in- 
formation and reference value of 
the book. 


{3J ¥ | 
asl Fh M 
Hope Favors Two-Price 
System for Farms 
Representative Hope, ranking 
minority member of the House 
Agriculture Committee, on Nov. 
15 said that he favors a two-price 


system for major farm products 
after the war, according to an As- 








still lies ahead of us. 
We have just been through a 


sociated Press dispatch from 


‘Washington on the same day. 
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The Financial Situation __ 


(Continued from first page) | 
rich by incurring debt with;over-estimated in some in- 
utter recklessness. Now we|stances, but there will be 
are being told that the pay-| many cases where the gener- 
ment of debt to foreigners|ous American will wish to be 
will greatly enrich us. 1t ap-| of direct and material assist- 
pears almost incredible that| ance. There is nothing to be 
such an idea should be put/ ashamed of in this, and noth- 
forward. Yet there can be no ing to be condemned. What 


& & 
Thanksgiving Season 
Babson Gives Ten Reasons for Which to Be Thankfuful 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—This Thanksgiving Day we have much 
for which to be thankful. I should like to comment specifically 
upon ten reasons: 

1. First and foremost, we can celebrate this year for the same 
reason that occasioned the first Thanksgiving of the Pilgrim Colony 
in 1623, namely, A FINE HARVEST. Crop yields this year surpass all 
previous rec-® 
ords. There is} 6. Our people should be thank- 
plenty of/ful for FULL EMPLOYMENT 
wheat, corn; AND FAIR WAGES. No one need 





doubt that it is. This large 
debt we owe on current ac- 
count was incurred in_ pre- 
war years in part out of con- 
ditions peculiar to the war. In 
effect, for one reason or an- 
other, foreign peoples for 
three-quarters of a decade 
prior to our entry into World 
War II sent us large amounts 
of money, primarily in the 
form of gold, for safe keeping. 
We accepted it with more or 
less of a promise to repay 
upon demand. Since our entry 
into the war, we have been 
buying heavily in many neu- 
tral countries to obtain ma- 
terials actually needed by us 
or our allies, to keep our ene- 
mies from obtaining supplies 
needed by them and to ac- 
quire friends. Meanwhile, 
with our economy geared to 
war and with shipping facil- 
ities stretched to the utmost 
to serve the most essential 
purposes, we have not been 
able to export in correspond- 
ingly great quantities (i.e., 
outside lend-lease). 


In fine, we have acquired ' 


large amounts of goods and 
services, and some goodwill 





this generous American must 
not do, however, is to mistake 
this kind of a contribution for 
an investment. The fact is, 





of course, that many of the 
peoples whose condition will 


cry out for assistance when, 


the war is over have never 
been and probably will never 
be in our time in a position to 
service large foreign loans. 


Failure on the part of influ- 
ential leaders to understand 
this simple fact is clearly re- 
vealed in a number of pro- 
posed programs, and the re- 
sult is a danger of no small 
magnitude. The suggestion 
now apparently rather well 
received that the Import-Ex- 
port Bank be authorized to 
lend not hundreds of millions 
as in the past but billions is 
a case in point. It could be, 
of course, that such an insti- 
tution would be careful to 
confine its accommodation to 
borrowers who really could 
show a reasonable prospect of 
servicing the loan—but, if so, 
it would certainly not be 
operating in the spirit of 
those who are making such 
plans as these for the institu- 


and other} 
farm products 
' for us to feed | 
ourselves and 
the needy 
everywhere. 
2. Without 
HEALTH and 
STRENGTH 
none. of us can 
work or think 
efficiently. 
Combined 
with the right 
spiritual out- 
look, health is 
the greatest of 
all blessings. 
The past year has seen an im- 
provement in both on the part of 
the American people. 


3. Although the Thanksgiving 
season finds us in the midst of 





Roger W. Babson 


be without a job today. As a re- 
sult, old debts are being settled 
and, to the joy of the retailer, 
large sales are being rung up on 
cash registers. ~ 


7. We who believe in free enter- 
prise should be thankful that val- 
ues have kept up so well. Our 
rulers at Washington are showing 
more justice and less prejudice. 
They are beginning to realize that 
people should be encouraged to 
Save as well as to spend. 


8. We should be thankful FOR 
OUR NEWSPAPERS and the evi- 
dence their pages contain of our 
continued right of free speech; of 
the privilege that every American 
has to write his editor and, if 
worthy, get his letter published. 
More than the peoples of any 
other nation, we are being kept 
informed as to what is going on. 





our greatest war, we should be) 


thankful for the. progress which 
has been made toward a success- 
ful peace. We are justified in be- 
lieving the European War will 
be over in a few months and the 
hope that total peace may come 
before another Thanksgiving Day. 

4. Whether Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats, we should be thankful that 
we live in a country where a free 
ELECTION can be held. Here is | 
tangible evidence of the continued | 
existence of our country as a true | 
democracy. 


9. Our BUSINESS LEADERS 
are responsible for many of our 
blessings. They represent a part 
of our national life that has be- 
come almost commonplace. Too 
often their work is taken for 
granted. We should all be more 
grateful to them as well as to 
their wage workers. 


10. Last, but by no means least, 
we should be thankful FOR OUR 
CHURCHES. There is today, in 
accord with our more serious 
thinking, a deepening of interest 
in spiritual affairs. Church at- 





5. We should be thankful for the | tendance is increasing and there is 


MORAL AND PHYSICAL COUR- 
AGE that our men and women 
have shown both at home and at 


a greater desire for a larger par- 
ticipation in church work and 
personal meditation: It is hearten- 


(as well,. we are afraid, as tion. More realistic by far are 
some bad will), payment be-| those who suggest ‘“grants-in- 
ing deferred by one means or |aid”’ as the means to be used 
another to a more convenient | in affording the relief abroad 
season. Now, it is apparently’ which we feel called upon 
rather widely believed that to provide, although it can 
the “more convenient sea--.not be said that there is no 
son” is apprdaching with the ground to fear that our sym- 
end of the war—and, accord-| pathies may make us victims 
ing to current reasoning, we of shrewd mendicants. But 
shall grow rich not by reason there are many proposals, the 
of what we receive for our international fund and bank 
goods but in the process of programs, for instance, where 
shipping goods and rendering the opportunity would be, 
services to other peoples to present and the temptation 
satisfy our creditors! great to confuse charity with 
; ; | business—a mistake fuily as 

Charity and Business ‘destructive of international 


But strange as this doctrine friendship as of individual 


the front. Our fighting forces first | ing to many of us “old timers” to 
believe that they are engagéd in| see people again reaching for the 
a great moral crusade; and, sec- | more important things in life. 
ond, they have the courage to back! Yes, we have much to be thank- 
up their beliefs. ‘ful for this year ! 


Ass'n of insurance Commissioners Proposed 
Bill to Free Insurance From Federal Gonirol 


On November 15, a joint statement was issued by Newell R. 








Johnson, President; Edward L. Scheufler, Chairman of the Executive | 


Committee, and F. J. Harrington, Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
of Federal Legislation of the National Associates of Insurance Com- 
missioners. This statetnent was induced by the threat arising from ihe 
U. S. Supreme Court decision last spring (see “Chronicle” issue of 
June 8, page 2383) in the case of» 
United States vs. South-Eastern | the Senate and the House of Rep- 
Underwriters Association, holding | resentatives to exempt the insur- 
that insurance constitutes inter- | ance business from the Federal 
state commerce and was therefore | regulation. The House has already 
subject to Federal regulation and | passed such a measure, but the 
Federal anti-trust laws. The im-| Senate. bill has not yet come ,up 





ee 


is, there are a number of fit- 


ting companion pieces. One 


of them is the strange idea 
that somehow we can grow. 


rich by playing the good Sa- 
maritan to virtually the re- 
mainder of the world. As ex- 
pounded by some current ob- 
servers this profitable charity 
is to include not only that 


which is obviously necessary 


to prevent wholesale starva- 
tion and to ameliorate as best 
we may the immediate and 
dire need of suffering mil- 
lions, but materials and goods 
required to sét/¢hem up in 
business again. Here doubt- 
less a great many ‘have per- 
mitted their kind hearts to 
blind them to otherwise quite 
obvious facts. It is probably 
albtoo true that there is now 
and there will be much suf- 
fering in various parts of the 


‘world ‘when this war is over. 


It may well be that the extent 
of the damage done has been 


. 





friendship. 





Confusion About Cartels 


But not in such matters! 
alone do we find confusion 
worse confounded in our in- 
ternational thinking. In cur- 
rent discussions of cartels, for 
example, there is much to 
cause concern. There is the 
Secretary of State, who has 
long insisted upon much freer 
international trade. . Indeed, | 
he has consistently preached 
something as near free trade 








as any one in this country has 
found it advisable to cham- 
pion for decades past. Car- 
tels have, of late, been 
charged with about all the 
crimes in the calendar. Yet 
it is far from clear that any 
one, the New Deal leaders in- 
cluded, really wishes to do 
away with international car- 
tels.and cartel-like orgsniza- 
tionsi: What apparently 
wanted is merely to have gov- 


mediate effect of the decision was for consideration on the floor. In 


the introduction of bills both in 





ernment control, or perhaps 
even better, actually operate 
them. Again, at the very 
time that so much is being 
said of more liberal trade 


the meantime the Nat:onal Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commission- 
ers appointed a committee to 
_draw up a bill along these lines 
_for congressional enactment. 

The text of legislation to be 
proposed for enactment by the 
Congress of the United States has 
been completed in a joint meet- 


policies we are showing, as am ing at Cuicago of the Executive 


the case of cotton, for exam- 
ple, that we are quite ready 


,to pursue courses which are 


the very negation of libera- 
tion of foreign trade. - | 
At some time in the future 
—and we can only hope it 
will not be too far in the fu- 
e—we shall have to learn 


in the hard way if we refuse 
to learn in any other way that 
there are certain inexorable 
fundamentals, rooted deep in 
human nature itself, which 
neither political dodging nor 


or avoid. 


Committee and its sub-committee 
on Federal legislation of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. The legislation is 
designed to provide, in the public 
interest, relief from the effects of 
the Supreme Court decision of 
_June 5, 1944, that insurance, is 
rommerce. By this cecision in- 
surance became subject to Con- 
gressional acts regulating com- 
merce which may impair some 
of the cooperative procedures on 
rates, forms and overating prac- 
tices long recognized as essential 
to the sound conduct of the in- 
/surance business and to the pro- 
' tection of the vubliec. . 

| Fundamental to the sugested 
legislation is the vrincinie. that 





is clever machinery can budge | Continued regulation. of insurance 


/by the states is in the oubl'c in- 
terest, and the reiteration by Con- 


‘gress of its endorsement of this 
principte is essential. Tne bill pro- 
vides in its first and second ‘sec- 
, tions for the statement or tus 
| principle and tor the’ validat.on 
| Of state statutes regulating insur- 
ance, together witn a provision 
that acts of Congress shail not in- 
validate, impair or supersede 
state insurance laws unless such 
acts specifically so provide. A 
declaration is made that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act and 
the Kob.nson-Patman Anti-D:s- 
crimination Act shall not apply to 
insurance. The states are now 
empowered to deal with practices 
contemplated by the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, and while 
it seems clearly to have been the 
intention of Congress that the 
Robinson-Patman Act should have 
no application to the insurance 
business, any possible doubt 
should be removed. ; 

Section 4 of the proposed legis- 
lation deals with the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts, and its drafting re- 
quired most exhaustive considera- 
tion. It is these Acts which may 
impair some of the essential co- 
operative practices which have 
brought the business of insurance, 
under state supervision, to its 
present position of great streagth 
and have permitted insurance 
managements to act intelligently 
in the preparation of broad policy 
forms and promulgation of rea- 
sonable rates for the protection of 
the policyholder. A suspension 
until July 1, 1948, is requested, in 
which the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts shall not apply, in order to 
allow adjustments within the 
business and time for enactment 
by states of such further legis- 
lation as they may deem neces- 
sary or desirable. After July 1, 
1948, it is provided that the Sher- 
man Act shall not apply to the 
use of cooperative rates, forms 
and underwriting plans where 
state-approved, to adjustment, in- 
spection and similar agreements, 
to acts of reinsurance or conin- 
surance, to commission  agree- 
ments, to the collection of statis- 
tics, nor to cooperative action for 
making of rates, rules or plans 
where their use is not mandatory. 

No exemption is sought nor ex- 
pected for oppressive or destruc- 
tive practices. On the whole, in- 
suraace has been conducted on a 
high plane, with great benefit to 
the public, and if inconsistent 
procedures are found, they must 
be eradicated. Provision is made 
that the Sherman Act shall not 
;now or hereafter be inapplicable 
; to any act of boycott; coercion or 
intimidation. 

Neither does the proposed legis- 
lation seek exemption from the 
National Labor Relatiors Act or 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

No attempt has been made to 
deal with the subjects of joint 
stockownership and interlocking 
directorates, which will have fur- 
ther study. 

The leg:slative measure now 
proposed has been the product of 
the same high type of coopera- 
tive attion which it seeks to pre- 
serve’ The committees of the Na- 
tional’ Association of Insurance 
Commissioners have received able 
assistance from all segments of 
the insurance business, and have 
enjoyed the advice of eminent 
counsel and experts on constitu- 
tiohal law both within and with- 
out the business. The decision of 
the Supreme Court has created a 
grave situation which can be im- 
mediately remedied only by Con- 
gressional action. In recognition 
of their resvonsibilitv as adminis- 
trators of the state regulatorv sys- 
tem, the insurance commiss¢in~ers, 
throush annronvrisate committees 
of their national association. have 
given most careful stud@w to the 
preblems row faced. While no 
cleim can safely be made that the 
proposed Jegislation is a nerfert 
or complete answer. it is figmlyv 
believed that it will provide the 
broad, basic and immediate. relief 
I now essential, Ac ench it je nme 
sented for Congressional consider - 
ptien ond should have the con- 
structive sunvort of eomnanies, 
‘producers and policyholders. 
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International Organization Needed for. 
- Preservation of Just Peace Say U. S. Bishops 


Favors. World: Court: arid Principles of Atlantic Charter 


In a statement presenting their views as to means for. bringing 


about “a just and lasting peace, 


’ the Catholic Bishops of the United 


States state that such a peace “musi be the creaticn of a sane realism, 
which has a clear vision of the moral law, a reverent acknowledgment 


of God, its author, and a recognition of the oneness of the human race 
underlying all national distinctions.” 





Reference is made in the state- ? 


ment to the proposals formulated 
at Dumbarton Oaks, and to the 
hope expressed by the Secretary 
of State that “leaders of our na- 
tional thought and opinion will , 
discuss them in the spirit of con- 
structive effort.” The statement 
points. out that “if public opinion 
is indifferent or uninformed, we 
shall run the risk of a bad peace 
and perhaps return to the tragedy 
of ‘power politics.’ ”’ The statement 
likewise says “if public opinion is 
alert and informed, we can have a 
lasting peace and security.” 

According to the statement “an 
international institution, based on 
the recognition cf an objective 
moral obligation and not on the 
binding force of covenant alone, 
is needed for the preservation of 
a just peace and the promotion of 
international cooperation for the 
common good of the international 
community.” 

The statement sets out that 
“while it is reasonable to set up a 
security council with limited 
membership, this council must not 
be an instrument for imperialistic 
dominat’on by a few powerful na- 
tions. Before it every nation must 
stand on its rights and not on its 
power. It must not allow any na- 
tion to sit in judgment in its own 
case.” 

“The function of the interna- 
tional organization,’ says the 
Bishops’ statement, ‘““must be the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, the promotion of in- 
ternational cooperation and the 
adoption of. common policies for 
the solution of common economic, 
social and other humanitarian 
problems. In the maintenance of 
peace it is reasonable that the or- 
ganization have at its disposal re- 
sources for coercing outlaw na- 

ions even by military measures.’ 
t is further stated that “in the 
international organization there 
should be a world court to which 
justiciable disputes among nations 
must be submitted. Its authority 
should not be merely advisory but 
strictly judicial.” 

“We hold,” says the Bishops, 
“that if there is to be a genuine 
and lasting world peace, the in- 
ternational organization © should 
demand as a condition’ of mem- 
bership that every nation guar- 
antee in law and respect in fact 
the innate rights of men,- famil- 
ies and minority groups in their 
civil and religious life.” 

“It is a Christian hope we want 
to realize,” the Bishops state—“the 
hope of a world at peuce, a world 
of sovereign States cooperating in’ 
assuring all men the full enjoy- 
ment of their rights, a world. of 
_free men and free nations with 
their freedom secured under law.” 
They add: 

“War may come. but if our hope 
is realized it will be a war of 
punishment meted out to outlaw 
. patona.. ay ie 

In| ‘special advices fram Wash- 
ineton to the New York “Times” 
Nov. 18 it was observed that in- 
cluded in the Bishops’ recommen- 
- dations are: 

“4. .Uprooting of ideologies 
which violate the rights of man. 

‘#2. A universal institution with 
alidemocratic constitution before 
which every nation stands on its 
rights and not on its power. 

“3. A world court the authority 
of which should be not merely ad- 
Wisorv but strictly judicial. << 
“14. The world organization must 
not allow any nation to sit in judg- 





yet 4 its‘own case.. 
- “5 Assistance for prostrate na- 


{ 





lions. and means for revising 
treaties.” 

From Associated Press accounts 
we quote: 

“The Soviet Union has been 
insisting that major powers should 
sit and vote with the council, even 
if themselves accused of aggres- 
sion. This would permit a major 
power to veto international col- 
lective action against itself since 
it is proposed that no action be 
taken without a unanimous de- 
cision by the major powers.” 

The statement of the Bishops, 
who compose the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, was adopted 
at the annual meeting of the 
American hierarchy; it follows in 
full: 

“We have met the challenge of 
war. Shall we meet the challenge 
of peace? 

“This is the question uppermost 
in the minds of men everywhere 
who in suffering and hardship 
have stood out against ruthless 
aggression. The men of our armed 
forces, the masses of our citizens. 
our leaders, all want to be true to 
our soldiers who have given so 
much, some even their lives, in 
this war for freedom. They want 
to be true, as well, to future gen- 
erations on whom we have been 
forced to place a heavy burden as 
the price for their freedoms. 

“Honestly, earnestly we want to 
garner from the sacrifices, hard- 
ships and losses which have gone 
into this war the full fruits of vic- 
tory in a good peace. The foremost 
problem in post-war planning is 
how to secure for ourselves and 
all the world a just and lasting 
peace. 

“Recently representatives of the 
United States, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union and China 
at Dumbarton Oaks formulated 
and presented’ to their Govern- 
ments broad tentative proposals 
for an international organization 
for ‘the maintenance of peace and 
security and the creation of con- 
ditions which make for peace.’ 
These proposals have been given 
to. the public for full study and 
discussion by peoples of all coun- 
tries. 

“Our own Secretary of State has 
expressed the hope that leaders of 
our national thought and opinion 
will discuss them in the spirit of 
constructive effort. 


Freedom From Hatred, Greed 


“Public opinion in our country 
can exert a tremendous effort in 
making the peace and determining 
the manner of international colla- 
boration for its. maintenance. — If 
public opinion is indifferent or 
uninfermed, we shall run the risk 
of a bad peace and perhaps.return 
to the tragedy of ‘power politics,’ 
which, in the past, divided nations 
and sowed the seeds of war. 

“If public. opinion is alert and 
informed, -we can have-a lasting 
peace and security. It is impera- 
tive that all our citizens recognize 
their responsibility in the making 
and maintenance: of the peace. 
They must inform themselves on 
the issues and form their judg- 
ments in the light of sound reason 
and our Christian democratic: tra- 
ditions. 

“They must free themselves 
from hatred, from distrust. from 
the spirit of: mere expediency, 


from national greed and from in- 


difference to right in the use of 
might, and they must form their 
judgments’ on the basis of stern 
obiective realities. 

“This war came largely from 


| bad educations It-was'not brought. must. not allow, any-nation to sit| severeignty of -nations.. Sov- 


ion by primitives or wunlettered 
peoples... The: contemporary phil- 


lars.’ Disearding’ moral principles 
and crowding God out of human 
life, scholars produced. the mon- 
strous philosophies which, em- 
bodied in political and social sys- 
terms, enslave human reason and 
destroy the consciousness of in- | 
nate human rights and duties. 

“In these systems the notioh of 
the common good is utterly dis- | 
torted; it is no longer conceived as | 
the consequence of the common 
enjoyment of rights and the com- 
mon discharge of duties, but the 
creation of the caprice of a dicta- 
tor or a group or a party. 

“The gilded dreams of. a new 
era, which these systems heralded, 
have proved to be a hideous night- 
mare. If we are to have a just and 
lasting peace, it must be the crea- 
tion of a sane realism, which has a 
clear vision of the moral law, a 
reverent acknowledgment of God 
its Author, and a recognition of 
the oneness of the human race un- 
derlying all national distinctions. 


Atlantic Charter, Without 
Equivocations 


“We have no ccnfidence in a 
peace which does not carry into 
effect, without reservations or 
equivocations, the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. We feel, too, 
that. it should provide assistance 
for prostrate nations in recon- 
structing their economic, social 
and political institutions. 

“If justice is compromised, if 
unreasonable concessions are made 
to might, grievances will rankle 
in the bosom of aggrieved nations 
to endanger the peace of the 
world. If prostrate nations are not 
assisted in giving to their peoples 
fair economic opportunities, they 


in judgment in its own case: 
“Frankly, it must recognize that 


life is not static. It must therefore 
provide in its charter for the re-| 
vision of treaties in the interest of 
justice and the common good of 
the international community, as 
well as for the recognition of a 
people’s coming of age in the fam- 
ily of nations. 

“The function of the interna- 
tional organization must be the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, the promotion of in- 
ternational cooperation and the 
adoption of common policies for 
the solution of common economic, 
social and other humanitarian 
problems. In the maintenance of 
peace it is reasonable that the or- 
ganization have at its disposal re- 
sources for coercing outlaw na- 
tions even by military measures. 

“In fostering and promoting in- 
ternational cooperation it must 
seek to guarantee to the weak and! 
poor nations economic opportuni- 
ties which are necessary to give 
their peoples reasonable standards 
of living, and it musteek to pre- 
vent selfish monopolistic control 
of raw materials which are needed 
for the economic stability of other 
nations. 

“Effective 
eration lays 


international coop- 
definite duties. on 
favored nations. No nation may 
view with unconcern conditions 
that permit millions of workers in 
any country to be without the op- 
portunity to secure from their la- 
bor adequate family support. Na- 
tions rich in natural resources 
must remember that ownership of 
property never dispenses with the 
social obligations of stewardship. 
Nations gifted with inventive and 
productive genius are obligated to 
serve the reasonable needs of 
other nations. 

“Nations should open, under ef- 





will become the arena of civil 
strife and turmoil. No interna- 
tional organization will be able to 
maintain a peace which is unfair 
and unjust. 

“There is an international com- 
munity of nations. God Himself 
has made the nations indeperdent 
for their full life and growth. It 
is not therefore a question of cre- 
ating an international community, 
but of organizing it...To do this we 
must. repudiate. absolutely the 
‘tragic fallacies. of ‘power, politics,’ 
} with its balance of power, spheres 
of influence in a system of pup- 
vet governments, and the resort 
+ to war as a means of settling in- 
ternational difficulties. 


Might Must Yield to Law 


“After the last World War an 
attempt was made to organize the 
international community. It failed 
not because its objective was mis- 
taken but because of inherent de- 
fects in its charter, and more es- 
pecially perhaps because the na- 
tions were not disposed to recog- 
nize their duty to work together 
for tte common good of the world. 


“International law. must govern 
international relations. Might 
must.be subordinated to law. An 
international institution, based on 
‘the recognition of an objective 
moral obligation and not on the 
binding: force of covenant alone, 
is needed for the nreservation of a 
just peace and the promotion of 
international cooperation for the 
common good of the international 
community. The common good of 
every nation is inseparably con- 
rected with the common “ood of 
the international community. 

“The international _ institution 
must be universal. It must oer 
to include. with due regard 
basic equality of rights. all fhe 
nations, large and small, strong 
and weak. Its constitution must 
be democratic. While it is reason- 
able to set uv a Securitv Council 
with limited .membershiv, this 
Council must not be an instrument 
for imperialistic domination: by” 
few powerful nations. B it 
every nation must stand on its 
‘rights, and not on its pow@n9'It 








fective guarantees, world lanes of 
| commerce and world avenues of 
1communication to all law-abiding 
countries. Protective national leg- 
islation for legitimate national 
economic interests must not im- 
pede the flow of international 
commerce and the right social 
function of international exchange. 


Teeth for World Court 


“In the international organiza- 
tion there should be a World 
Court, to which justiciable dis- 
putes among nations must be sub- 
mitted. Its authority should not 
be merely advisory, but strictly 
judicial. A condition for the right 
functioning of this Court is the 
proper development and codifica- 
tion of international law. 

“Competent international au- 
thority must enact into positive 
law the principles of the moral 
law in their international refer- 
ences, and to these will be added 
positive treaty provisions and the 
charter and legislation of the in- 
ternational organization. 

“The eWorld Court should be 
empowered to render decisions in 
eases submitted to it either by any 
party in interest or by the inter- 
national organization. It must 
have authority to refer its deci- 
sions to the international organ- 
ization. for execution. 

“It would be useless to set up a 
World Court and either deny it 
the righ}, to demand the execution 
of its d@¢isions or make the execu- 
tion of them subject to the dis- 
cretion: of the international. or- 
ganization. 

“Nations which refuse to submit 
their internat ional disputes which 
constitute a threat to the peace or 
the common good of the interna- 
tional community, should be 
treated by the international or- 
ganization as outlaw . nations. 
Moreover, obligatory arbitration 
of international disputes which 
threaten world peace would mark 
a signal advance in eiairumeaetini 
relations. . 


Insist on Innate Rights of. Man 





ereignty is a right which comes 
from the juridical personality of a 


wsophy which: asserts the right of for nations as well as individuals’ nation and which the international 
aggression is the creation of scho- ! 


| organization must safeguard and 
' defend. 

“However, national sovereignty 
may not be interpreted as absolv- 
ing a nation from its obligations 
in the international community. 
Moreover, even within the State, 
national sovereignty is limited by 
the innate rights of men and fam- 
‘ilies. Since civil authority does 
not confer these God-given rights 
it may not violate them. 

“The ideology of a nation in its 
internal life 1s a concern of the 
international community. ‘lo re- 





| ject this principle is tantamount to 


maintaining that the violation of 
the innate rights of men in a coun- 
try by its own government has no 
relation to world peace. 

“Just at this moment, in the in- 
terest of world peace, our nation 





| is exerting itself to root out some 

, ideologies which violate human 
| rights in the countries we are lib- 
erating. We hold that if there is to 
be a genuine and lasting world 
feet the international organiza- 
tion should demand as a condition 
of membership that every nation 
guarantee in law and respect in 
fact the innate rights of men, fam- 
ilies and minority groups in their 
civil an religious life. Surely our 
generation should know that 
tyranny in any nation menaces 
world peace. 

“A nation which refuses to ac- 
cord to its own people the full en- 
joyment of innate human rights 
cannot be relied upon to cooperate 
in the international community 
for the maintenance of a peace 
which is based on the recognition 
of national treedom. Such a na- 
tion will pursue its own selfish 
international policies, while pay- 
ing liv service to international co- 
operation. 





Free Men, Free Nations 


. “We have it within our power to 
introduce a new era, the era for 
which peoples have been longing 
through the centuries, the era in 
which nations will live together in 
justice and charity. 


“It is a Christian hope we want 
to realize, the hope of a world at 
peace, a world of sovereign States 
cooperating in assuring all men 
the full enjoyment of their rights, 
a world of free men and free na- 
tions with their freedom secured 
under law. 


“War may come, but if our hope 
is realized it will be a war of pun- 
ishment meted out to outlaw na- 
tions. Through all the sufferings 
and sacrifices of this war we have 
remembered and we recall today 
the words of our Chief Executive, 
written at its beginning: 

“ “We shall win this war, and in 
victory we shall seek not venge- 
ance but the establishment of an 
international order in which the 
spirit of Christ shall rule’ the 
hearts of men and of nations.’ ” 








Limited Mail Service _ 
Resunied with Switzerland 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an- 
nounced on Nov. 7 that informa- 
tion has been received from the 
Post Office Department at Wash-- 
ington that limited mail service 
with Switzerland is resumed ef- 


fective Nov. 7, 1944. ihe advices 
state: 

“Letters weighing ms more 
than’ ones owmee, and postcards, 
|will be aen¢épted: when addressed 
for delivery io civilians in Switz- 
erland. »;They postage; rate is five 
cents for a letter and three cents 
for a postcard. Registration, 
money order, air mail and parcel 
post services are not available at 
this time. Existing regulations re- 
}¥arding prisoner-of-war mail are 





5“*The internatiotial orgaitization ‘not effected by; the. Postmaster 


must never sot i the rightful ereperaia order.” ; | 
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The International Business Conference, with representatives .of¢ 


organized business from 52 nations which assembled at Rye, N. Y., 
on Nov. 10, concluded its deliberations on Nov. 20 and issued, through 


its Sections, eight final reports as follows: 


Enterprise Section; (2) Raw Materials and Foodstuifs; (3) Encour- 


Areas; (5) Currency 
Among Nations; (6) Transporta- 
tion and Communications; (7) 
Commercial Policy; (8) Cartels. 
The conference was sponsored | 
by the four leading American or- | 
ganizations of business men com- | 
prising the American Section; In- | 
ternational Chamber of Com- 
merce; the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States; the National 
Association of Manufacturers, and 
the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil. The conference was entirely 
non-political and its representa- | 
tives were chosen from non-gov~ 
ernmental business organizations, 
éxcept in the case of Russia, 
which sent “observers” who took 
no part in the proceedings. 
- The following are the texts of 
the reports of the principal Sec- 
tions of the conference: 


Report of Private Enterprise 
Section 


The deliberations of the Private 
Enterprise Section were based 
upon the premise that private en- 
terprise is the right of the citizen, 
as an individual, or jointly with 
others, to set up in-business for 
himself—to venture his personal 
efforts and capital; to own, use 
and risk the mechanical and other 
means of production. The reward 
of success is not only profit, but 
increased employment and pros- 
perity for all. The penalty of 
failure is not only the loss of what 
has been ventured but also the 
loss of employment with conse- 
quent injury to the general econ- 
omy. Nothing else than this can 
provide the incentive to that in- 
itiative and efficiency upon which 
economic progress is built. The 
processes of exploration, research, 
invention and experiment are all 
characteristic of free private en- 
terprise. 

The consensus of opinien of the 
Section is that. the private enter- 
prise. system -is the best known 
means of bringing about effective 
world prosperity and employment, 
of securing and maintaining world 
peace, thereby assuring a higher 
standard of living for all peoples. 
Accordingly, it is urged that gov- 
ernments recognize and adhere to. 
the principles of private enter- 
prise, which are: 

_ 1, Equality of opportunity; 
. 2. Equality under law; 
_ 3. Reward for initiative; 

4. Privilege for thrift; 

5. A tax structure that encour- 
ages incentive and risk; 

6. Restriction of monopoly; 

7. Abstinence of Government 
from competition with private 
business; 

8. Freedom of production and 
sale; 

9. Equitable’ distribution of 
profits with consumers’ § and 
labor’s interest safeguarded to the 
end that more and more things 
may ‘be supplied to more and 
more people, thereby producing 
maximum employment at the 
highest possible level of wages; 

10. Governmenit—under law— 
that will provide encouragement 
to business through provision of 
an economic atmosphere in accord 
with the above principles. 

It is recognized, however, that 
in some countries State control of 
certain enterprises has _ long 
existed and can probably continue 
without harmful effeet'on their 
own national economy, but that 
extension of such control into new 
fields is neither desirable nor 
necessary. 

' The post-war policies of the 
governments of various countries, 
especially those that are under- 
developed or have been occupied 








by the Axis Powers, may be in- 
fluenced in large measure by their ! 
own economic necessity. The 








Section realizes that under times 
of extraordinary emergency it 
may in all wisdom be proper to 
contro! the free play of private 
enterprise and initiative. Such 


|emergency suspension being in 


violation of principles must, how- 
ever, be for a specific purpose and 
of limited duration and should 
never be permitted to annul or be 
substituted for the basic require- 
ments of a continuing system of 
private enterprise. 

To restore private enterprise to 
its proper place in national econo- 
mies and to assure its greatest 
possible development and expan- 
sion, the delegates strongly urge 
continuance of the cordial inter- 
national relations which have 
characterized this conference. 

As a means to this end they 
unanimously suggest that an in- 
ternational organization actively 
undertake measures designed to 
bring about the restoration and 
the development and expansion of 
private enterprise. : 

The Section agrees that in view 
of its existing world-wide affilia- 
tions the International Chamber 
of Commerce is a suitable nucleus 
of such an organization which 


could undertake these measures, | 


and its status should be formally 
recognized by the Governments of 
all nations. However, it is 
strongly recommended that be- 
caues of the very important po- 
sition which it occupies in the 
Western Hemisphere, the Perma- 
nent Council of American Asso- 
ciations of Commerce and Pro- 
duction should be an active par- 
ticipant in the program and that 
these two organizations work out 
effective means of collaboration. 
It is the recommendation of the 
Private Enterprise Section that 
steps be taken immediately to put 
the aforementioned proposal into 
action as it is believed that such a 
program would increase inter- 


national trade and bring about: 


better and closer international 


economic relations. 


Addendum to Private Enter- 
prise Section Report Presented by 
the U. S. Delegation and Added by 
Vote of the Plenary Session—The 
American delegation is whole- 
heartedly committed to private 
enterprise in preference to gov- 
ernment enterprise; to free enter- 
prise in preference to controlled 
enterprise; and to competitive 
enterprise in preference to mo- 
nopolistic enterprise. This is be- 
cause the American people 
proudly cherish in their hearts 
the traditions of self-reliance, lib- 
erty and equal opportunity which 
are involved in those preferences 
and which have been the funda- 
mentals of their political and eco- 
nomic system. 

We think this is best for us as a 
nation. We frankly acknowledge 
that other nations may follow 
other courses than the one we 
take. Our course, as we see it, 
is to produce freely. and trade 
among our various communities 
as we always have, as private en- 
terprisers, and in that capacity 
and in that spirit to trade with 
other peoples in other lands in so 
far as may be, without handicap 
or prejudice or discrimination. To 
the extent that other nations’ eco- 
nomic policies ‘differ from our 
own, difficulties may arise; to the 
solution of these difficulties we 
pledge our earnest attention and 
cooperation; but we cannot con- 
scientiously part with our birth- 
right, in so far as concerns our 
own participation in international 
trade. 

We recognize that in our own 
short history the principles on 
which our American concepts are 
based have been broadly applied 





portation into the: creditor, coun- | 


| 





‘Government functions and. con- | 
(1) Report of Private | trols. The public attitude toward | 
|these. compromises has not been) 


agement and Protection of Investments; (4) Industrialization in New | static— many divergences from 


Relations 


these principles have been. urged 
and accepted as clearly for. the 
nation’s good, or as emergency | 
measures. Yet the fact is clear) 
that. in America today enterprise 
is more solidly in private hands, 
that here it is freer, and that here | 
it is more truly competitive, than 
in many other lands. And to this, 
we believe, is due the superb 
vitality which has enabled. our 
nation to perform the American | 
miracle of production over the 
years. 

The basis of private enterprise 
is the right of the citizen, as an' 
individual, or jointly with others, | 
to set up in business for himself— 
to venture his personal efforts and 
capital; to own, use and risk the) 
mechanical means of production. | 
The reward of success is profit, | 
and the penalty of failure is the 
loss of what has been ventured: | 
Nothing else than this can pro-_| 
vide the incentive to that initia-| 
tive.and efficiency upon which | 
economic progress is built. The. 
processes of exploration, research, | 
invention and experiment are all | 
characteristic of free private en-| 
terprise. 

And without such . economic 
freedom, without substantial free- 








dom of the individual to seek’ his | - 
| living where he can find it, and 


to venture his means where profit 
seems likely, and to be obliged to 
no man for this—without these it 
is pure delusion to imagine that 
political freedom, even if it exists, | 
can long endure. As Benjamin | 
Franklin said, as long as ago as' 
1759, “They that can give up es- | 





| sponsibility of 


The heavy impact of taxation, 


. International Business Conference Reports 3 itry ‘or*goods“and services. Cred= ‘at the high rates which now pre- 


itor, countries should . recognize | vail and. conceivably will prevail 


‘that.borrowing‘countriés have the-| after the war, is a‘ definite ob- 
to accommodate the expansion of| Tight to safeguard their national: stacle to capital accumulation. 
resources from wasteful exploita- | This effect is aggravated in inter- 
tion, by sound principles 8f con- | national investment by uncertain- 


servation. 

2. Social Objectives of Capital— 
Whenever foreign private com- 
.panies make investments of capi- 
tal in underdeveloped areas, the 
social. purposes and effects of 
such investments. should receive 
every. consideration. Account 
should also be taken of the social 
and labor laws in the recipient 
countries and. endeavors should 
be made to improve further the 
health and standard of living of 
the local people. 

Both borrowing and _ lending 
countries should recognize the 
mutuality of their interests, to 
insure against discrimination and 
unfair treatment on the part of 
the borrower, and selfish exploita- 
tion on the part of the lender. 

3. Nature of Investments—Pri- 
vate enterprise in the past has 
assumed, and justly so, the re- 
making capital 
available, where needed, for the 
development of latent resources, 
transportation and communica- 
tions facilities and for industrial- 
ization. The extension of public 
capital in the form of Govern- 
ment loans or credits may be ad- 
visable under special conditions, 


When confined to considerations 


of national defense or public wel- 
fare. 

When private capital from one 
country is invested in another 
country it is strongly recom- 
mended that consideration should 
be given to association and co- 
participation with local capital. 
This participation should not be 
required by law, because such re- 
strictive legislation may have ihe 
effect of turning venture capital 


sential liberty to obtain a little | away 


temporary safety deserve neither | 
liberty nor safety.” 

We hold that for us no further. 
ground should be yielded to state | 
activities or controls, unless the! 
ends to be served are clearly in| 
the interests of. all, and reconcil- , 
able with our basic concepts. 

We do not, therefore, accept the | 
necessity of Government devoting | 
its resources to or engaging in! 
business enterprise; the resources 
of Government are but the re- 
sources of the citizens, and in this 
area its activity is inherently com-. 
petitive with theirs. 

We believe that controls which 
are adopted as emergency meas- 
ures cannot be allowed to be exer- 
cised longer than the emergency 
itself, without serious damage to 
economic health. 


Government cannot create 
wealth apart from the wealth of 
the governed, or provide for the 
needs of all its citizens as well as 
these citizens can themselves pro- 
vide. We believe that Govern- 
ment can best serve by providing 
a maximum -of opportunity . for 
the individual. We believe, more- 
over, that this is wholly consistent 
with Government providing. some 
reasonable level of individual 
security. But in the last analysis 
a reliable basis of security for the 
individual, commensurate with 
our American standard of living, 
can be provided only by the indi- 
vidual enterprise, energy, and 
productivity of the people them- 
selves. 


Report of the Section for Encour- 
agement and Protection of 
Investments 

1. Economic Justification for 
Export of Capital — Investment 
capital should have as a related 
purpose the ultimate economic 
improvement of the peoples of the 
recipient country. Creditor coun- 
tries can justify foreign invest- 
ment only by a reasonable expec- 
tation of an ultimate return in-the 
form of goods and services. in a 
commensurate amount. .To - ac- 
complish- this’ the creditor coun- 
try’ ust endeavor to reduce ob- 


‘capital, 





staélés‘which may impede the im-. 


Special attention should be 
given to the policy of industrial- 
ization of countries possessing 
adequate conditions for the build- 
ing of their own manufacturing 
structure. 


4. Treatment of Foreign Capital 
—Nations in the early stages of 
industrial development  usuaily 
require the assistance of foreign 
capital in developing their raw 
material resources, 
and.extending communication fa- 
cilities. and initiating the process 
of industrialization. Nations 
whieh need foreign capital to 
strengthen and diversify their 
economy, and which seek it intel- 
ligently, will make a_ conscious 
effort to attract capital and give 
it adequate protection. This can 
be done by establishing records 
of fair treatment for the foreign 
capital which already has been 
incorporated into the national life. 
This means abiding by the terms 


‘of existing contracts and conces- 


sions and refraining from taking 
arbitrary. unilateral action in con- 
nection therewith; avoidance of 
retroactive legislation prejudicial 
to foreign investment interests; 
‘consistent and unbiased interpre- 
tation of laws; affording foreign 
capital the same rights and privi- 
leges as those enjoyed by local 
and. avoidance of dis- 
criminatory tax policies. 

No property should be expro- 
priated without adequate com- 
pensation. Confiscation on racial 
or religious grounds is con- 
demned. 


The expectation of obtaining an 
adequate return in his own cur- 
rency is the inducement which 


‘leads the private investor to em- 


ploy his capital in foreign coun- 
tries. Fluctuating exchange 
rates, multiple currency practices, 
and arbitrary or unnecessary for- 
eign exchange restrictions hamper 
the flow of investment capital 
aeross international boundaries. 
Ht.is- recommended that freedom of 
exchange in connection with the 
transfer of capital be safeguarded. 
Governments should limit them- 
selves to a policy of supervision. 


establishing ; 


—_— 


tained through the 





ties and inequities in legislation 
and administration. It can be 
mitigated, and foreign invest- 
ments encouraged, by sound prin- 
ciples of taxation, consistently fol- 
lowed in practice. To provide re- 
liable. assurance of relief from 
double, extraterritorial and dis- 
criminatory taxation, it is urged 
that comprehensive tax treaties be 
concluded between friendly coun- 
tries, equitably defining the tax- 
ing sphere of each, and imple- 
mented by clear and simple legis- 
lation in each country. 

To establish a tax regime which 
is economically sound and con- 
structive, international business 
conducted in any country should 
be taxed as is other business in 
that jurisdiction, irrespective of 
ownership. There are two appli- 
cations of this principle which are 
important: First, the host country 
should not impose unduly burden- 
some taxes on foreign capital or 
on its returns, since such impo- 
sitions on imported capital oper- 
ate like a tariff and tend to in- 
crease the “price” of all capital 
to its nationals, and may thus 
readily become a deterrent to 
natural development and expan- 
sion. Secondly, the country in a 
position to export capital should 
not levy additional taxes upon 
interest, dividends and earnings 
received from abroad. Such ad- 
ditional taxes reduce or e:iminate 
the incentive to foreign invest- 
ment by its nationals, and place 
them at a disadvantage in com- 
petition with capital from some 
other nations, or with local 
capital. 

Foreign investments which are 
not correlated with the most ad- 
vanced methods of utilizing capi- 
tal fail to realize full productivity 
for the importing country. Oper- 
ating efficiency ust be main- 
lection of the 
best available technical and ad- 
ministrative personnel, be they 
local residents or foreigners. If 
exported capital is detached from 
the technical skill for its efficient 
application, both parties to the 
transaction fail to realize its full 
benefits. The owners of the capi- 
tal fail to benefit from its full 
productivity, and the importing 
country does not obtain the output 
possible under competent admin- 
istration. Countries which import 
capital should not impose restric- 
tions on its technical application 
nor limit the foreign personnel 
for its effective use, wherever the 
necessity can be justified. 

The restoration to rightful own- 
ers of title to properties or inter- 


est therein should be a precedent 


to any settiements reached by the 
United Naticns with the Axis 
Powers. Furthermore, as enemy, 
or enemy-occuvied territory is 
conquered or liberated, property 
owned by citizens of allied or neu- 
tral nations should be restored to 
its owners at the earliest possible 
moment, with every effort being 
made to avoid a lengthy period of 
Government operation and con-, 
trol. Where vroperty has suffered 
loss of value from acts of the 
enemy or other acts of war, the 
conditions imposed upon the Axis 
Powers should assure that the 
rightful owners receive satisfac- 
tory compensation. Prior to the 
final determination of such con- 
ditions, the United States and 
other Allied Governments are 
urged to give consideration to the 
views of potential claimants. 

It is recommended and urged 
that frozen assets held by Allied 
Nations, in the names of private 
citizens of allied and neutral na- 
tions, be released and turned over 
to the rightful owners as quickly, 
as possible following the libera-. 
tion of the occupied countries. 
This recommendation would apply. 
to all such assets except those in 
which enemy citizens might have 
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en interest. In _ any instance 
where an enemy interest is indi- 
cated, careful study should be 
made to ascertain the rightful 
owner beyond a reasonable doubt 
before releasing the assets in 
question. 

5. Code of Fair Practice—As 
contributing to these purposes, we 
recommend that this conference 
urge the adoption of an inter- 
national code of fair practice and 
business ethics, and we recom- 
mend including. in such a- code 
such of the foregoing points of 
policy and procedure as may be 
pertinent. 

Addendum to the Report on En- 
couragement and Protection of 
Investments Added Unanimously 
by the Plenary Session on Motion 
of Mr. Guinness, Chairman of 
United Kingdom Delegation—Al- 
though a detailed examination of 
the mechanism of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, proposed at 
Bretton Woods, was not made by 
the Section, opinion was ex- 
pressed that such an institution 
would be an encouragement to 
sound international investment in 
the post-war period by giving 
protection to both borrower and 
lender: 


Report of the Section on Indus- 
trialization in New Areas 

A high living standard any- 
where in the world can be real- 
ized only through increased con- 
sumption. Increased consumption 
requires increased production and 
the delivery of the fruits of that 
production into the hands of the 
consumer at prices he can afford 
to pay. The people of any nation 
can prosper and develop their 
own well-being only by making 
more effective use of their own 
national resources, whatever those 
resources may be. The bounties 
of nature are-where we find them, 
and if these bounties are to be 
used effectively in raising the 
standard of living everywhere, 


‘sapere in -each nation must 


supplemented and supported 
by international trade and ex- 
change. 

Increased production, increased 
trade, and increased consumption 
are the realities through which 
men can win freedom from want 
and freedom from fear. Through 
these realities people everywhere 
can realize the universal demand 
for a chance to work in peace and 
security. The great opportunity 
that the age of power and tools 
has given us lies in the increased 
ability of the peoples in every 
iand to make more of the things 
they need for themselves and to 
get from others whatever “good 
bargains” are available for their 
own use. This means that each 
nation must seek to increase its 
own productive capacity to the 
greatest degree made possible by 
the resources it possesses or can 
develop, and that this productive 
capacity must be used, either di- 
rectly or through international 
trade; as the basis for increased 
eonsumption. 

Those nations which possess 
experience in industrial tech- 
niques, and which have capital 
available for investment and lend- 
ing abroad, have a vital and criti- 
cal part to play in the post-war 
international trade world. This 
part lies both in the field of in- 
ternational trade itselfi—the mul- 
tilateral interchange of goods and 
services among the nations of the 
world—and in the field of active 
and constructive participation in 
the increased  industrialization 
which is inevitable in many lands, 
The part of any capital-exporting 
country in the process of world 
industrialization can best be real- 
ized through the exercise of soung 
judgment in the investment of 
capital in productive foreign en- 
terprise, and the projection of 
managerial and technical skills to 
support it and give it effect. 

As the countries of the world 


itheir resources, 





efficiency, as they. expand. their 'with which increased industrial- 


purchasing power’ by. developing ization can be undertaken in dif- 


the pattern of 
world trade- will change, but :the 
whole tempo of trade and indus- 
trial activity in all areas will in- 
crease. The benefits of inereased 
industrialization’ throughout the 
world are therefore recognized as 
applying not only to the _areas 
where such inereased industrial- 
ization occurs, but also to: the 
world at large, inchiding countries 
already heavily industrialized. 

In treating with this question 
of increased industrialization, the 
scope of our consideration em- 
braces industrialization of under- 
developed countries, moderniza- 
tion or expansion of existing in- 
dustries, and the longer-term. re- 
industrialization of devastated 
areas. It is recagnized that con- 
siderations of humanitarian relief 
and immediate rehabilitation . of 
devastated areas have a -prior 
claim on whatever resources are 
available. lndustrialization, as 
discussed by this Section of the 
Conference, should be understood 
to mean the progressive modern- 
ization of the means of production 
of those things which are essential 
to improved living standards. In 
this field there is much oppor- 
tunity for cooperative effort and 
mutual benefit. 

Mutual - benefit is the only 
proper basis for the movement of 
capital from one country to an- 
other for purpose of industrializa- 
tion. Capital will not move from 
the iending or investing country 
unless there is a_ reasonable 
assumption that it will be safe 
from discrimination and confisca- 
tion and productive in the country 
of its destination. The capital- 
exporting country should mini- 
mize obstacles in the way of serv- 
icing and repaying the foreign in- 
vestments of its nationals. The 
capital-importing country sheuld 
accord fair and equitable. treat- 
ment to foreign capital. _and 
recognize its right to earn a rea- 
sonable return. The foreign. in- 


vestment interests, on their part, 


operating within the framework 
of the laws of the country in 
which their investments are made, 
should seek to contribute to the 
social and economie welfare of the 
country receiving the investment. 

An important factor to be con- 
sidered in this connection is the 
rate at which industrialization can 
be undertaken within a_ given 
country. Neither the undue am- 
bitions’ of relatively undeveloped 
countries nor the unbridled en- 
thusiasms of some individuals and 
groups in the more advanced in- 
dustrial countries should be al- 
lowed to overcome good judg- 
ment. The peoples of underde- 
veloped countries may legiti- 
mately look forward to an in- 
creasing development of their 
own industries based upon the use 
of their own natural resources and 
supported by their own productive 
labor, even though this may re- 
sult, in certain instances, in higher 
costs. In seeking to expand their 
industrialization, from the stand- 
point of their social standards, 
they may elect to pay, in some 
eases, a somewhat higher price for 
the goods they produce than the 
price at which such goods could 
be imported. This is understand- 
able up to a point, but the price 
ean be, and often is, too high. No 
country can be self-sufficient in 
all things, and efforts to become 
so through premature or over- 
ambitious steps may result in im- 
posing an intolerable burden on 
the domestic economy. No nation 
should deprive itself, for reasons 
of pride or ill-conceived social 
gain, of the many “good bargains” 
which other countries can pro- 
vide. 

An important factor in this con- 
sideration is the ability of any 
national economy to absorb a pro- 
gram of industrialization in step 
with a balanced development. of 
its whole economy. Economic dis- 
location will inevitably occur if 


improve themselves economically,! too much industrialization. is .at- 
as they increase their productive ‘tempted too soon. 





The rapidity 





ferent countries will vary accord- 
ing. to the different conditions 
prevailing. Too rapid an expan- 
sion of industry, when artificially 
stimulated, will bring profound 
economic dislocations and may 
have highly dangerous _ social 
consequences. 

Another consideration is the ex- 
ercise of selectivity by indus- 
trially advanced countries in the 
assistance they extend to the in- 
dustrialization of new and under- 
developed “areas. Tools, capital, 
materials and technicians are not 
unlimited in their availability, 
and should be so employed as to 
give._priority to projects of first 
importance. 

It is recognized that a capital- 
exporting nation must relate the 
amount of its capital exported to 
the magnitude and internal bal- 


ance of its own economy, and to}; 


the prospect for eventual impor- 
tation of the goods and services 
required to substantiate the loans, 
credits or investments made. 

Countries seeking increased in- 
dustrialization should recognize 
that the success of their efforts 
will largely depend on: 

a. Raw materials of proper 
quality and quantity and at com- 
petitive prices. 

b. Adequate and reliable sources 
for the economic. production or 
purchase of power. 

-c. Availability of national or 
foreign management, and of labor, 
with the neeessary degree of skill. 

d. Labor laws and administra- 
tive practices which are fair and 
reasonable. 

e. Markets which are 
ficiently broad and available. 
_ f. Tax systems and administra- 
tive regulations which permit the 
hope of earning and retaining an 
adequate return on capital. 

_g. Aceess on equal terms, and 
without restriction, to sufficient 
foreign exchange to provide funds 
for interest and amortization pay- 
ments on loans and dividends on 
equity capital. 

h. Overall unit production costs 
which permit profitable opera- 
tions. 

Any program of industrializa- 
tion requires, as a first essential, 
adequate capital and_ efficient 
plant and equipment. Equally 
essential, however, is the applica- 
tion of management technique 
and “know-how” to make con- 
tinuing and effective use of the 
facilities provided. To this end 
management and technical per- 
sonnel from the capital exporting 
country should be admitted freely 
to the country undertaking in- 
dustrialization, and accorded 
equality of treatment with locally 
employed personnel. It is impor- 
tant that local personnel be 
trained as rapidly and efficiently 
as possible to participate in the 
managerial and technical re- 
sponsibility. The education and 
training of such local personnel 
should be extensively undertaken 
in. the capital-exporting country, 
where the reauired techniques 
and “know-how”: have _ their 
origin. ; 

Underlying all of these consid- 
erations, and of vital importance 
to any program of industrializa- 
tion undertaken in any country, 
is the need for internal stability 
and justice in the country in 
which industrialization occurs, 
and for a world structure which 
will guarantee international se- 
curity and peace. These pur- 
poses, as business men, we call 
upon our governments every- 
where to strive to assure. 

As contributing to these pur- 
poses, we recommend that this 
conference urge the adoption of 
an international code of fair prac- 
tice anc business ethics, and we 
recommend inclusion in such a 
code of such of the foregoing 
points of policy and procedure set 
forth above as may be pertinent. 

Statement Read by Dr. Alexan- 


suf- 





tal statement submitted after the | 
report yesterday of the Private 
Enterprise Section, and the ad- 
ditional statement made by the 
British delegation at this morn- 
ing’s session made it desirable to 
say that although any plenary 
session may make its own rules 
and regulations, it should be 
clearly understood that the pur- 
pose of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions in calling this International 
Business Conference was to en- 
able the business men from many 
nations who are attending the 
conference to exchange views and 
information. 

It was clearly stated in the in- 
vitation to attend the conference 
that it was not the purpose of the 
conference to adopt resolutions, 
or to make common declarations 
of policy. 

The Section reports rendered at 
the plenary sessions may, or may 
not, represent unanimous opinion. 
In some eases additional state- 
ments made by various delega- 
tions have been added in the 
plenary sessions, as an expression 
of the views of that delegation. 

The Chairmen of the Sections 
presenting the Section reports to 
the plenary sessions have indi- 
cated, and will indicate, the ex- 
tent of accord regarding the re- 
ports submitted. 

As to the additional statements 
made by various delegations in 
the plenary sessions, these repre- 
sent the views of the delegation 
presenting them; and any delega- 
tion voting to include such ad- 
ditional statements is not thereby 
bound to the views therein ex- 
pressed. 

Extracts from the Remarks of 
Henry F. Grady, Chairman of the | 
United States Delegation at the 
Opening of the Afternoon Session, 
Nev. 17, 1944——“. . . . We want to 
make it clear that, while our 
delegation is free to take a po- 
sition, that does not mean we are 





against anything that happened at! 


Bretton: Woods. The reason is 
that, as a business group, we must 
take into consideration what may | 
be the views of the important; 
groups in the United States now 
studying this matter. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the American Bankers ; 
Association, the National Foreign | 
Trade Council, and the New York 
State Bankers Association are all | 
studying this matter. We feel it. 
would be presumptuous for us to 
take a position without having the 
benefit of the studies of these 
groups. 

“... Let us not judge the re- 
sults of this meeting from: the 
standpoint of tangible results. 
We feel we have done much to 
bring the opinion of the world 
together on the vital international 
economic questions even if we 
had not come to an exact agree- 
meént of minds.” 

Extracts from the Remarks of 
Arthur Guinness, One of the 
Chairmen of the United Kingdom 
Delegation—*“. . . . I would, as 
one of the Chairmen of the Brit- 
ish delegation, like to associate 
myself with the words of Mr. 
Grady. My understanding is that 
no resolutions are being passed at 
this meeting, that the reports sub- 
mitted by each Section to the 
plenary sessions are reports or 
summaries’ of the actual work 
done in the sessions. 

“When 52 nations get together, 
how can we expect to get exactly , 
similar ideas? What we should 
set out to do is to ascertain the 
areas of agreement. 

“ . . . We are the representa- 
tives of private enterprise, firmly | 
backing the idea of the enterprise | 
of the individual, and the thing | 
that amazes me is that there is 
such an area of agreement, con- j 
sidering our very different po- 
sitions. ; 

“This morning, in asking an 
addendum to the monetary report, 
we thought a mention of the In- 





der V. Dye, on Behalf of Eugene) ternational Bank should. be in- 
P. Thomas, Presiding Officer at'cluded. We never felt that a vote 
the 2:30 p. m. Plenary Session, for the addendum meant a vote 


' Friday, Nev. 17—The supplemen- | for the bank: It was simply to 


place the British view on record.” 


Report of the Section on Currency 
Relations Among Nations 


The Section on Currency Rela- 
tions Among Nations held four 
sessions and heard statements and 
discussions from the majority of 
the delegates present. Some of 
the statements were concerned 
with the special problems faced 
by the individual countries, most 
of them dealt with broad aspects 
of post-war monetary reconstruc- 
tion. It was the feeling of the 
Section that the diseussion should 
not concern itself with the in- 
tricacies of monetary technique, 
nor with problems which, though 
very important, are special issues 
that must be faced by individual 
countries on account of their par- 
ticular situation. Attention was 
therefore primarily devoted to 
basic policies and to the broad 
framework ~within which the 
world economy, and especially its 
monetary mechanism, is to be re- 
built. Throughout the discussions 
there reigned the spirit of mu- 
tual understanding and of inter- 
national good will. 

The Section surveyed the prob- 
lems of international monetary 
organization, with reference to 
the Bretton Woods proposals and 
to alternative plans and sugges- 
tions; it then moved on to the 
discussion of problems of mone- 
tary standards that it might be 
desirable to adopt after the war, 
and other problems incident in 
the workings of international 
monetary relations. It was the 
general feeling that the world 
should keep gold as a monetary 
metal and use it as a constituent 
part of the post-war monetary 
system. That system might de- 
part in certain particulars from 
the older forms of the gold stand- 
ard but should eventually be 
characterized by stable parities 
‘between currencies and by the 
freedom of international pay- 
ments. It was felt that transi- 
tional period would be necessary 


| after the end of hostilities before 


an international,monetary system 
could be fully organized. It was 
fully recognized that a stable ex- 
change relationship between the 
U. S. dollar and the pound sterl- 
ing is an essential condition of in- 
ternational monetary stabilization. 

References were made, to the 
need for domestic measures, in 
the several countries, to bring na- 
tional economies into equilibrium. 


‘It was recognized that such do- 


mestic policies would be required 
for the achievement of stable 
monetary and commercial rela- 
tions among nations. What do- 
mestic measures would be appro- 
priate to the problems of individ- 
ual countries was not dealt with 
in detail. 

The immediate post-war years 


, will be fraught with difficulties 


and many obstacles will have to 
be overcome before a new world 
economy emerges. These transi- 
tional situations leading from war 
to peace received recognition in 
the work of this Section. Ref- 
erence was frequently made to 
the plight of countries which un- 
derwent the ordeal of enemy oc- 
cupation, and to the financial 
problems inherited from the war, 
such as that of. blocked balances, : 
which will best be solved by 


‘friendly cooperation based on 


mutual confidence and _ under- 
standing. 

' A great deal of emphasis was 
placed by the several speakers on 
the need for a large volume of 
trade freely moving throughout 
the world, Indeed, it was the 
general;sentiment of the Section 
that monetary measures alone 
would not be sufficient to create 
and maintain international mone- 
tary stability, but that they would 
have to be based upon the firm 
foundations of a liberalized trade: 


While it has been acknowledged 
that problems of commercial pol- 
icy were being dealt with by an- 
other section of this Conference, 
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the close link between freer trade 
and monetary. stability was 


stressed throughout our debates. | 


| 


Report of the Section on Com- 
mercial Policy 


The objective of commercial | 
policies of nations should be the 
raising of the standard of living | 
of all peoples. The increase in 
agricultural and industrial pro-_ 
ductivity has in modern times 
reached a point where this objec- | 
tive is within the bounds of pos- 
sibility. This Conference of Busi- 
nessmen could perform no more) 
useful task than to suggest means | 
by which private enterprise can) 
make material contributions to-| 
ward the attainment of this end. | 

The restoration of a multilateral | 
trading system permitting the re- 
sources of the world to be utilized | 
in the most efficient manner is an | 
indispensable condition for the 
raising of the standard of living) 
of all peoples. By removing bar-| 
riers to trade all countries will 
be contributing to the expansion 
of production, employment and) 
exchange and consumption of 
goods which in the words of Ar- 
ticle VII of the Mutual Aid Agree- 
ments “are the material founda- 
tions of the liberty and welfare of 
all people.” 

In the post-war transition pe- 
riod many of the restraints to 
which production, distribution and 
consumption have been subjected 
during the war period may have 
to be retained, particularly in) 
those countries which have suf-) 
fered severely during the war. It 
is essential, however, that this 
period should not be prolonged to” 
a point where control is main- 
tained for control’s sake. Further, | 
the legitimate aspirations of many. 
countries, especially those pre- 
dominantly agricultural, to diver-' 
sify their economy by developing 
appropriate industries, should be 
recognized. The protective meas-. 
ures necessary for the furtherance 
of such a policy should, neverthe- 
less, have regard to the general. 
economy of the country con-. 
eerned and to the repercussions 
on the economy of other coun-' 
tries. For reasons of national se-| 
curity certain countries may also 
imsist on maintaining key indus- 
tries supported by protective 
measures of one kind or another. | 
Here, too, the dangers of exagger-| 
ated nationalism should not be 
ignored. 


Apart from those exceptions to'| 
the general principle of freer) 
trade, it is necessary to recall the 
many hindrances to international | 
commerce which characterized 
the period between the two wars. 
Their name was legion: high tar-| 
iffs, import embargoes, quotas, | 
government subsidies, foreign ex-_| 
change restrictions, and the like. 
Most, if not all of these, sprang 
from the difficulty in which near-,| 
ly all non-aggressive, peace-lov-' 
img countries found themselves, of 
establishing and maintaining a 
balance in their international ac-. 
counts. This problem of the bal-) 
ance of payments has engaged the 
attention of another section of this 
Conference but it is essential to 
emphasize that a sound: commer- 
cial policy is closely dependent 
on a satisfactory solution of the 
question of each country’s inter-| 
national solvency. The decisive 
influence on world trade. exer- 
eised by the level ofs:economic 
activity in the major tindustrial 
countries. deserves ineneasing at-| 
tention. Prosperity or depression | 
in those countries is:iall per-| 
v@sive. A _ particular responsi-_| 
bility, therefore, rests on them to” 
curb the undue fluctuations which 
have hitherto characterized their 
economies. 

In order to achieve the objec- 
tive of freer trade and to remove’ 


so far as possible the obstacles in 





our path, this section recom- 
mends: 

(1) The concluding of a Mul- 
tilateral Trade Convention, to 


which all countries might adhere 
committing the contracting par- 
ties to: 

(a) The progressive lowering of 
tariff barriers: 

The elimination of quotas 
and import embargoes; 
The adoption in letter and 
spirit of the most favored 
nation clause in uncondi- 
tional and unlimited form 
as a general principle to be 
incorporated in all com- 
mercial treaties; 

The abandonment of dis- 
criminatory trade practices, 
particularly those leading 
to closed trading systems; 
The abandonment of na- 
tional sales and production 
monopolies, which, in ef- 
fect discriminate 
foreign producers. 

(2) The concluding of Treaties 
of Commerce for periods of at 
least ten years to enable persons 
engaged in international trade to 
make long term provision for pro- 
duction and marketing. 

(3) An International Economic 
Charter between Governments 
formulated if possible, by the 
Multilateral Trade Convention 
which would incorporate the pro- 
visions of these treaties with addi- 
tional provisions covering certain 
other aspects of commercial pol- 
icy. Such an instrument would 
assure an equality of trading op- 
portunity and freedom from dis- 
crimination. 

(4) An International Economic 
Organization, which would be en- 
trusted with the task of supervis- 
ing and _ coordinating national 
commercial policies from an In- 
ternational angle in accordance 
with the provisions of Economic 
Charter. 

(5) That Governments, particu- 
larly of creditor countries, should 
strive to find ways and means of 
increasing imports into their 
countries so as to enable debtor 
countries to meet their obliga- 
tions. 

(6) That Governments should 
seize the opportunity presented at 
the conclusion of hostilities by the 
world-wide demand for goods and 
services to establish through a 
liberal trade policy conditions 
which will lay the foundations of 
a broad and expanding world 
trade, and by taking action in ad- 
vance of an expected upward 
movement in the trade cycle to 
mitigate many of the difficulties 
of the transition period from war 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


| to peace. 


Addendum to Commercial Pol- 
icy of Nations Section Report, 
Moved by Sir Chunilal B. Mehta, 
Chairman Indian Delegation, Ac- 
cepted by Vote of the Plenary 
Session—lIt is recognized that eco- 
nomic competition in world mar- 
kets for disposing of a country’s 
surplus, by giving a_ subsidy 
thereby enabling the exporters of 
surplus countries to compete in 
world markets, is not desirable. 


Report of the Cartel Section 


1. We attempt a definition of 
what we are. considering. This 
might be: 

Agreements—either between in- 
dependent private parties or be- 
tween governments, or both, which 
provide, in respect of commodities 
and raw materials the subject of 
international trade for all or any 
of the following: 

Regulation of production 

Orderly marketing 

Coordination of prices 

Exchange of technical “knowl- 

edge” and experience and of 
patents where they are con- 
nected .with production — or 
marketing schemes. 

This definition is designed to 
cover international commodity 


against : 


jagreements as well as agreements 
covering semi- or fully-manufac- 
| tured products. 

2. We note the extent to which 
such agreements operated in world 
'trade before the war. 

It is reasonable to say: 

(a) that a substantial part of 
world trade before the war 
was conducted under such 
agreements; but 

in the absence of accurate 
statistical information it is 
difficult to form a definite 
view on either the volume 
or flow of trade affected by 
them. 

3. There are two main opposing 
views: 

The view of those who hold that 
such agreements, whether private 
or governmental: 

Limit trade 

Discourage competition 

Raise prices 

Retard development 

Prejudice national security and 

economy and, 
where they are between indepen- 
dent private parties, privately 
control the direction of trade. 

The view of those who hold that 
such agreements 

Promote the exchange of tech- 

nical information and patents 

Improve quality 

Lower costs and, 
by keeping supplies at a level 
which will satisfy and stimulate 
demand, 

Maintain and increase employ- 

ment 

Further peaceful relations 

trade 

Enable living standards to be 

raised 

Open and expand markets in an 

orderly and progressive man- 
ner. 

4. It is the sense of the Sectior 
that it is essential to preserve the 
benefits of such agreements, and 
to avoid their use in a manner 
which is contrary to the public 
interest of any nation. 

We therefore strongly recom- 
mend that the governments con- 
2erned, in association with their 
respective business _ interests 
should immediately take steps 
continuously to study and consult 
together on the* various issues 
raised and, in particular, to con- 
sider the effect of such agree- 
ments in relation to: 

Employment 

Standards of living 

Industrial development 

Prices 

Volume and flow of trade. 

Further, it is vital to economic 
cooperation between nations, that 
they reconcile their views and 
practices in regard to these agree- 
ments over as wide an area as 
possible and establish rules and 
standards to govern such agree- 
ments in international trade. 


Ton-Miles of Revenue 
Freight Increased 2.6% 


“The volume of freight traffic 
handled by Class I railroads in 
October 1944, measured in reve- 
nue ton-miles, amounted to ap- 
proximately 63,500,000,000  ton- 
miles, according to the. Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. This 
was a decrease under October, 
1943, of 2.6%. . 

The class I railroads in the first 
nine months of 1944 performed 
2.3% more revenue ton-miles of 
service than in the. same period 
of 1943. The 1944 total was 18% 
greater than 1942’ and 2% times 
the ton-miles volume of the. first 
ten, months in 1939. 

The following table summarizes 
revenue ton-mile statistics for the 
first ten months of 1944 and 1943 
(000 omitted): 


(b) 


in 





% 

1944 1943." Chge. 

Ist 8 mos.___ 495,723,012 478,773.954 ‘+ 3.5 

| Mo. of Sep... *61,600.000 62,545,917 —2.5 

| Mo. of Oct. 463,500,000 65,225,870 —2.6 
BIT 

y. Fry *Q nos, 620,273,490 605,545,741 + 2.3 

“Revised, estimate, +Preliminary estimate. 











Sproul of Reserve Bank in Circular on © 
6th War Loan Warns Banks on Credit Abuse 


Calling attention not only to the request of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that banks aid in the elimination of speculative re 
scriptions for Government securities in the 6th War Loan Drive, 


which opened on Nov. 20, Allan Sproul, President 


of the Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York, also on Nov. 13 warned against an 
abuse which appears ‘to be developing in connection with war loan 


deposit accounts” as to which he» 


says: 

Apparently some banks have 
solicited sales of outstanding se- 
curities, either directly from cus- 
tomers or through the Govern- 
ment securities market, with the 
understanding that the sellers will 
use the proceeds of such sales to 
pay for subscriptions entered 
through these banks for substan- 
tially equivalent amounts of new 
securities offered during’ the 
drive. The initiative has also 
come from present holders of se- 
curities, who wish to sell the se- 
curities to a bank, with the same 
understanding with respect to a 
subsequent subscription to be 
made through the bank. In either 
case the banks appear, in effect, 
to be purchasing the privilege of 
creating war loan deposit bal- 
ances, an undesirable practice in 
itself and one which exaggerates 
natural adjustments in security 
portfolios. 


Mr. Sproul adds: 

Ample provision has been made 
in the Sixth War Loan Drive for 
the sale of securities to investors 
who have accumulated funds, who 
can pay out of current income, 
who can pay with the proceeds 
of normal portfolio adjustments, 
who wish to borrow and buy in 
anticipation of future income, or 
who can use a deferred payment 
plan. Every effort should be con- 
centrated on making the max- 
imum amount of sales to such 
investors. 

Specifically, you are requested: 

1. Not to make loans to facili- 
tate speculative purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities; 

2. Not to make loans for the 
purpose of acquiring indirectly, 
for your own account, securities 
offered in the drive to non-bank 
subscribers; and 

3. Not so solicit sales of out- 
standing Government securities, 
either directly from your cus- 
tomers or through the Govern- 
ment securities market, with an 
understanding that the sellers will 
use the proceeds of your purchase 
to pay for subscriptions entered 
through your bank during the 
drive. ° 

The twelve Federal Reserve 
Banks are endeavoring to obtain 
the utmost support from the 
banking community for the Treas- 
ury’s policies with respect to 
speculative subscriptions and the 
use of war loan deposit accounts, 
so that there may be uniform 
treatment of subscribers through- 
out the country. The banks of 
this district have cooperated in 
similar efforts during past drives. 
By continuing to do so, they can 
help to assure the real success of 
the Sixth War Loan. 

In the earlier portion of his let- 
ter of Nov. 13, addressed to the 
banking institutions in the New 
York Reserve District, Mr. Sproul 
said: 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
has requested the banks of the 
country to aid in the elimination 
of speculative subscriptions for 
Government securities during the 
Sixth War Loan Drive which be- 
gins November 20, 1944. The prin- 
cipal objective of the drive is to 
sell as many securities as possible 
to ‘non-bank investors, who will 
retain their investment unless 
there arises a pressing and urgent 
need for its liqu‘dation. Banks can 
help achieve this objective by 
continuing to give their enthusi- 
astic supvort to the sales program 
of the War Finance Committees 
of the district, by declining to 
make loans to their customers, or 
others, which will vermit specula- 
tive subscriptions for the market- 


able obligations offered during | 


the drive, and by discouraging 


subscriptions made in anticipa-!is received. 








tion of quick resale after the close 
of the drive. 

A procedure has been formu- 
lated for dealing with specula- 
tive subscriptions. It was set 
forth in a letter addressed to all 
banks by the Secretary of ‘the 
Treasury, under date of Novem- 
ber 1, 1944, and was part of the 
information concerning the Sixth 
War Loan Drive included in this 
bank’s Circular No. 2857, also 
dated November 1, 1944. You are 
asked to examine subscriptions 
for marketable issues presented 
through your bank to see if the 
amounts of such subscriptions are 
in excess of the ability of the 
subscribers to pay for the secur- 
ities. If, in your opinion, sub- 
scriptions are in excess of ability 
to pay, or appear to have been 
submitted for the purpose of ac- 
quiring securities for resale short- 
ly after the drive, you are re- 
quested to submit a statement of 
the circumstances and all avail- 
able information to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, as 
fiscal agent of the United States, 
for the attention of the Securities 
Department. This bank will then 
send you instructions, as promptly 
as possible, as to the dispos:tion 
to be made of each case. 

Earlier reminders by Mr. Sproul 
to dealers and brokers in the 
local Reserve District relative to 
loans to finance war bond pur- 
chases, were noted in our Nov. 9 
issue. 








Cotton Spinning for Oct. 

The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on Novy. 18 that, accord- 
ing to preliminary, figures, 23,- 
138,762 cotton spinning spindles 
were in place in the United States 
on Oct. 31, 1944, of which 22,228,- 
138 were operated at some time 
during the month, compared with 
22,279,574 for September, 22,240,- 
676 for August. 22,289,904 for July, 
22,373,494 for June, and 22,599,574 
for October, 1943. The aggregate 
number of active spindle hours 
reported for the month was 9,- 
486,971,017, an average of 410 per 
svindle in place, compared with 
9.380,598,254, an average of 404 
per spindle in place. for last 
month, and 10,069,362,601, an aver- 
age of 432 per spindle in place for 
October, 1943. Based on an activ- 
ity of 80 hours per week, cotton 
spindles in the United States were 
operated during October, 1944, at 
117.4% capacity. This percentage 
compares, on the same basis. with 
122.3. for September, 116.3 for 
August, 115.5 for July, 118.5 for 
June, and 129.5 for October, 1943. 





ere 


Mail for War Prisoners 


Announcement was made on 
Nov. 9' by Postmaster Albert Gold- 
man that according to information 
received from the Post Office De- 
partment at Washington the War 
Department has advised it is no 
longer necessary for persons in 
this country to wait to be in- 


formed of the prison camp in 
which an American prisoner of 
war is confined in order to send 
correspondence to him. 

Letter mail for such persons 
may be addressed in the follow- 
ing form: Rank and name, U. S. 


Prisoner of War in Germany, c/o. 


International Red Cross Directory 
Service, Geneva, Switzerland. 
The advices add that the above 
address should not be used for let- 
ters after a definite camp address 
has been furnished, and no parcels 
may be sent until a definite camp, 
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July 1, 1940, to Oct. 31 of this 
year were $229,600,000,000. 


Living Costs Up In October— 
The National Industrial Confer- 
-ence Board reports that October 
living costs for the average fam- 
ily of wage earners and low- 
salaried clerical workers in the 
United States advanced 1/10th of 
1% from September. The confer- 
ence pointed out that the increase 
brought living costs back to the 
August level. 

Business Failures in October— 
Business failures in October were 
lower in number and amount of 
liabilities involved than in Sep- 
tember. When compared with Oc- 
tober a year ago, the number of 
failures is smaller, but the amount | 
of liabilities involved is larger. | 
Business insolvencies, according | 
to Dun & Bradstreet, totaled 74) 
and involved $3,819,000 liabilities 
as compared with 75 in September 
involving $4,065,000 liabilities and 
169 involving $3,785,000 in Octo-| 
ber a year ago. 

Weekly Business Failures — 
Business failures in the United 
States for the week ended Nov. 16 
decreased to 13 from 22 in the 
preceding week, and compared 
with 29 a year ago, according to 
Dun & Bradstreet. 

Commodity Price Index — Bu-. 
reau of Labor Statistics weekly 
index of commodity prices at the 
primary market level rose 0.1% 
during the week ended Nov. 11 to | 
the highest point reached since) 
This was an-| 








| 
| 


the end of June. 


nounced by the U. S. Department) large shell producers are yet to; new orders of these mills were 


of Labor on Nov. 16, which fur- 
ther stated: Continued seasonal 
advances in prices for fruits and 
vegetables and for eggs account- 
ed for the rise. The increase 
brought the all-commodity index 
to 104.1% of the 1926 average. In 
the past four weeks average! 





| direct competition with shell steel 


for the 1945 rail program, of 
which 600,000 tons is asked for in 
the first quarter. With a cut of| 
nearly 20% from the requested | 
railroad requirements placed be-/| 
fore it, states the magazine, it is} 
difficult to see how WPB can | 
shave this request much further, 
particularly in view of the fact 
that the 1944 ODT rail request 
was slashed. Notwithstanding this, 
the rail program will also be in 


and structurals and if further 
pressure is exerted, it may feel 
the axe. 

Warehouses are again building 
up inventories with WPB’s bless- 
ing, one major warehouses inter- 
est currently being in the market 
for about 20,000 tons of various 
products. Algost alone among 
consumers holding allotments, the 
farm implement industry is out- 
standing in its willingness to 
make commitments beyond the 
first quarter. 

Cancellations within the _ past 
several weeks have been an im- 
portant factor in the steel mar- 
ket. One mill has been piling up 
as much as 500,000 tons in that 





category with delivery spread out 
well into 1945. Termination of! 
such business is proceeding in} 
good order with at least 75% of | 
the terminated contracts either! 


| settled or applied to other orders. | 


The only major war production 
program which will get strong! 
emphasis in the future, states; 
“The Iron Age,” is the heavy ar-| 
tillery shell requirement. Three' 


come into production and others! 
are currently getting under way. | 

The trend in scrap prices this! 
week appeared to be definitely j 
upward, but the magnitude of this 
movement is still to be deter-| 
mined. Heavy melting steel and 
associated grades are higher at 


riod of 1943. 

The report of the Solid Fuels 
Administration placed bituminous 
production for the week ended 
Nov. 11 at 10,660,000 net tons, rep- 
resenting a decrease of 1,290,000 
tons, or 10.8%, compared with 
11,950,000 tons in the preceding 
week. Production in the corre- 
sponding week of last year 
amounted to 11,534,000 net tons, 
while output for Jan. 1 to Nov. 11, 
1944, totaled 541,165,000 net tons, 
an increase of 7.2% over the 504,- 
822,000 tons mined in the same 
1943 period. 

The above increase reflects this 
year’s longer working periods and 
uninterrupted work, together with 
heavy gains due to the growth of 
strip mining, while the 1943 out- 
put was handicapped severely by 
strikes. 

Estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for 
the week ended Nov. 11, 1944, as 
reported by the same _ source, 
showed an increase of 4,500 tons 
when compared with the output 
for the week ended Nov. 4, last. 
There was, however, a decrease 
of 27,100 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1943. 


Silver—The London market for 
silver the past week was un- 
changed at 2342d. The New York 
Official for foreign silver con- 
tinued at 4434 cents, with domes- 
tic silver at 705% cents. 


Lumber Shipments — The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber 
shipments of 500 reporting mills 
were 4.0% above production for 
the week ended Nov. 11, while 


15.0% less than production for the 
same period. Unfilled order files 
amounted to 89% of stocks. 

For 1944 to date, shipments of 
reporting identical mills exceeded 





production by 2.7% and orders 
ran 4.1% above output. 


prices for these commodities have | Pittsburgh. Increases occurred at responding week of 1935-39, pro- 


risen 0.3% and are now 1.3%) 
higher than at the same time last | 
year. 

tide of orders placed and commit- | 
ments made in the past two 
weeks, the early 1945 steel pro- 
duction pattern has been clarified. 
Steel makers this week are in 
possession of production proba- 
bilities which leave them some- 
what less in a quandary than was 
the case a few weeks ago. Fur- 
thermore, grounds for more op- 
timism on an orderly reconver- 
sion period are found in the state- 
ment by Hiland Batcheller, WPB 
chief of operations, who in New 
York this week pledged that the 
WPB would soon give to all in- 
dustry, in advance, the blue-print 
of streamlined regulations which 
would become effective when 
Germany is defeated,” states the 
“Tron Age,” in its November 16 
issue. 

Contrary to reports from other 
eenters, many civilian industries 
in the Chicago district have made 
definite. commitments a $ ito the 
type and quantities of, material 
they will require as soon as re- 
strictions on production are re- 
moved. 

Barring unexpected develop- 
ments in the.European war, shell 
steel will replace plates as the 
controlling factor in the steel pro- 
duct mix. Plate directives are 
expected to be cut further as 
maritime demand continues to 
drop, recent reports indicating 
that the Maritime Commission’s 
steel needs for the first quarter 
of 1945 will be roughly about one- 
half of what they are for the 
fourth quarter of this year. 

With a drop in plate commit- 
ments, the steel industry will be 
in a bétter position to consider 
the mass of sheet orders which 
have drifted high on mill order 
books in recent weeks despite 





substantial cancellations. 

The Office of Defense Trans-— 
portation has asked the WPB to 
give the railroads 2,400,000 tons 
of their requested 2,900,000 tons 


other centers also. | 
The American. Iron and Steel) 
Institute announced last Monday’ 


Steel Industry—‘‘Swept by the| that the operating rate of steel; 


companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 95.4% of capac- | 
ity for the week beginning Nov. | 
20, compared with 96% one week | 
ago. This week’s operating rate. 
is equivalent to 1,716,200 net tons) 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared with 1,727,000 net tons last 
week and 1,727,300 tons one year: 
ago. 


Electric Production — The Edi- 
son Electric Institute reports ances T 





the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4,396,595,000, 
kwh. in the week ended Nov. 11 
from 4,354,939,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. The latest fig- 
ures approximate a decline of 
1.9% from the level of one year 
ago, when output reached 4,482,- 
665,000 kwh. 


Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ended Nov. 11 totaled 
839,489 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 53,844 cars, 
or 6% below the preceding week 
this year, and 8,483 cars, or 1% 
below the corresponding week of) 
1943. Compared with a similar 
period in 1942, an increase of 12,- 
794 cars, or 1.5%, is shown. 


Coal Production — Despite the 
fact that some mines were closed 
on election day and others oper-} 
ated only part time, the produc-'| 








tion of both bituminous coal and, 11 was at 92.3% of capacity, as| drawn, and scarcities continue to 


anthracite measured well up to 
expectations during the week. 
ending with Armistice Day, Nov. 
11, Solid Fuels Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes disclosed. The 


duction of reporting mills was| Other ijinen fell short of consumer 
| demand. In the food department, | -jctant Branch Manager, First Na- 


22.5% greater, shipments 42.1% 
greater, and orders 16.1% greater. 


Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil production 
for the week ended Nov. 11, as 
estimated by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, was 4,727,400 
barrels, This represented an in- 
crease of 7,500 barrels per day 
over the preceding week, and 6,- 
900 barrels in excess of the daily 
average figure recommended by 
the Petroleum Administration for 
War for the month of November, 
1944. When compared with the 
corresponding week last year, 
crude oil production was 290,950 
barrels per day higher. For the 
four weeks ended Nov. 11, 1944, 
daily output averaged 4,733,300 
barrels. : 

Reports from refining com- 
panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran to stills (on a Bu- 
reau of Mines basis) approximate- 
ly 4,650,000 barrels of crude oil 
daily and produced 14,464,000 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 


| piece goods with special emphasis 
Compared to the average cor-| on better quality dress fabrics. 





put totaled 1,512,000 barrels, with 
distillate fuel oil placed at 4,492,-: 
000 barrels and residual fuel oil! 
at 9,431,000 barrels during the! 
week ended Nov. 11, 1944. Stor-| 
age supplies at the week-end. 
totaled 78,091,000 barrels of gas- 
oline; 14,070,000 barrels of kero- 
sene; 48,259,000 barrels of dis- | 
tillate fuel, and 63,999,000 barrels | 
of residual fuel oil. 


Paper Production — Paper pro- | 
duction for the week ended Nov. | 


against 94.1% of capacity in the) 
preceding week, the American! 
Paper and Pulp Association’s in- | 
dex of mill activity disclosed. The. 


‘rate during the week ended Nev. : store sales in New York City for 


| compared with corresponding pe-/ gain of 8%. over those. for the! 


The State of Trade | 


same month in 1943, reports the | 
“Hardware Age,” the _ current 
week in its every-other-week 
market summary. Sales for the 
first three quarters of this year 
showed an average gain of 2%, 
in dollar volume, over the same 
period in 1943. Accounts receiv- 
able during the month, were less 
than % of 1% under those for the 
same month last year. Collection 
percentages showed a good gain 
over those for September, 1943. 
Average wholesale hardware 
distributor inventories the end of 
September, 1944, were 8% higher, | 
in dollar value, than at the same, 
time last year, but averaged 3% 
lower than at the end of August,! 
1944, 


Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
Retail trade last week for the 
country as a whole was stimu- 
lated by Christmas shopping, with 
estimates ranging from 8 to 12% 
over last year, according to Dun 
& Bradstreet. Factors such as fav- 
orable weather, the Armistice 
Day holiday, and growing inter- 
est in holiday gift items were said 
to be responsible for the heavy 
trading. The upturn in volume 
was shored by almost all depart- 
ments. 

Activity was especially marked 
in gloves, novelty j®@welry sets, 
compacts and cigarette cases, 
monogrammed silver and leather 
goods, scarfs and neckwear. Hol- 
iday items selling well were 
books, stationery and gift wrap- 
pings, while in household fur- 
nishings demand was limited to 
small items. Toy sales were high 
with stocks larger than that of a 
year ago. 

In -clothing section, women’s 
dresses and suits continued popu- 
lar and men’s suits were selling 
well with supplies little changed 
from the previous year. 

Heavy interest was noted 














in 


Supplies of toweling, sheeting and 


AIB Job Relations 
Training Program 


A Job Relations Training pro- 


| gram, which is expected to be of 


special value to the banks of the 
country was inaugurated in New 
York on Nov. 13 by the American 
Institute of Banking, with the 
opening cf a master J. R. T. In- 
stitute, at which the first group of 
bankers is being trained. The 
program being employed by the 
A. I. B., is an adaptation to the 
banking business of the J. R. T. 
program developed by the War 
Manpower Commission for use in 
industry. Nine bank officers from 
eight States are taking the initial 
40-hour course here in New York 
this week. Also taking the course 
this week is Robert C. Rutherford, 
Assistant to the Secretary of the 
American Institute of Banking, 
who will select from chapter 
groups throughout the country 
men who will be trained by these 
nine. They in turn will give the 
course in their chapters to the 
supervisors in the banks in their 
areas. This is the second such 
training course sponsored by the 
American Institute of Banking. 
More than 3,500 bankers were 
trained last year in the Job In- 
struction Training program con= 
ducted by the Institute, and it is 
expected that more than 5,000 will 
be trained this year in the Job Re- 
lations Training program. The 
Job Relations Training is directed 
primarily at the handling of the 
human relations by the super- 
visory personnel in the banks. 
The nine bankers taking the 
course here this week are: Hart- 
well F. Taylor, Assistant Cashier, 
Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va.; Ralph Endicott, 
Assistant Treasurer, Washington 
Loan & Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Joseph Fitzer, Planning 
Department, Continental Ilinoig 
National Bank & Trust Co., Chi- 





sales continued to run high with) 
stocks of some dairy products | 
searce. | 

Percentage increases on a re-| 
gional basis for the week were: 
New England, 8 to 12%; East, 7 
to 11%; Middle West, 12 to 15%; 
Northwest, 8 to 10%; South, 7 to 
10%; Southwest, 5 to 9%, and Pa- 
cific Coast, 9 to 13%. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 9% ahead of a year 
ago for the week ended Nov. 11. 
This compared with 6% in the 
preceding week. For the four 
weeks ended Nov. 11, 1944, sales 
increased by 9%. A 9% increase 
in department store sales for the 
year to Nov. 11, 1944, over 1943, 
was also noted. 

Gift shopping here in New York | 
as elsewhere the past week in-' 
creased. Colder weather was in- 
strumental in spurring the sale of 





seasonal merchandise, including 
furs. Gains in sales by depart- 
ment stores over a year ago 


ranged upwards of 15%, the New 
York “‘Times” reveals. 

Wholesale markets the past 
week were crowded with buyers 
attempting to replenish depleted 
stocks of Christmas goods and to 
place orders for spring merchan- 
dise. Many women’s suit lines for 
spring have already been with- 


persist in cotton goods. 
According to the-Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 





cago, Ill.; William G. Barry, As- 


tional Bank, Boston; Edmund B. 
Welshans, Secretary, St. Louis 
Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, St. Louis, Mo.; Mercer 
C. Macpherson, director, Commu- 
nity Relations, Montclair Savings 
Bank, Montclair, N. J.; Robert F. 
Goodwin, Auditor, Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
G. Stephen Henninger, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Charles Krum- 
mel, Chief Clerk, Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings, New York. 


Adjustment Offered Bogota 
Dollar Bond Holders 


The Colombian Ambassador to 
the United States, Dr. Gabriel 
Turbay, has announced that the 





| municipality of Bogota, the cap- 


ital city of the Republic of Colom- 
bia, has arranged to make an 
offer of adjustment to the holders 
of its 1924 and 1927 dollar bonds. 
According to the announcement 
which will be published presently 
by the City of Bogota, the hoid- 
ers of the bonds of the municipal- 
ity will be given an opportunity to 
receive in exchange for their pres- 
ent holdings equal par amounts 
of Republic of Colombia 3% bonds, 
which were issued in 1940 and are 
currently quoted on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
The Ambassador stated that 
copies of the formal offer to bend- 
holders may be obtained from the 
National City Bank of New York, 
which has) been designated as the 
exchangeagent. The Ambassador 
pointed out that this adiustment 
by the :capital city of Colombia 
follows other’ similar adjustments 
made by the Republic of Colom- 


U. S. Bureau of Mines reports 14) year was 89.6% of capacity. the weekly period to Nov. 11 in-| bia and by the Agriculture Mort- 


production of Pennsylvania an- 
thracite for week ended Nov. 11, 
1944, at 1,158,000 tons, an increase 
of 20,000 tons (1.8%) over the | 
preceding week, and an increase. 
of 68,000 tons, or 6.2% above: 
the corresponding week of 1943. 
The 1944 calendar year to date 


shows an increase of 7.4% when in September showed an avérage by 9%. 


the same period was reported at. 
96% of capacity, unchanged from | 
the previous week. 


Hardware Jobber Sales in Sept. 
—Sales of wholesale hardware 
distributors in the United’States 


period of last year. This peti | 
pared with 3% in the preceding 


the year to Novy, 11 they ‘improved. 


i 


| As for paperboard, production for| creased by 10% over the same, %@%¢ Bank of Colombia. 


Holders of municipal bonds who 
desire to make the exchange 
should deliver their bonds to the 


_week. For the four weeks ended | exchange agent, with a properly 
Nov. 11 sales rose by 9%, and for | 


executed letter of transmittal. The 
offer will remain open until Oct. 
1, 1946, or such later date as the 
municipality may designate. 
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Roosevelt Advocates 


Compulsory Military 


Training in Peaetime 


(Continued from first page) 


jected for military service in the 
United States for physical reasons. 
He recalled the advantages pro- 
vided by camps of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps as a correc- 
tive measure. 

The announcement of the Pres- 
ident was expected to determine 
the immediate program of the 
House Post-War Military Policy 
Committee, of which Representa- 
tive Clifton A. Woodrum, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, is Chairman. The 
Committee, which had deferred 
hearings on peace-time universal 
military training until after the 
elections, was expected to meet 
next week to decide whether to 
take testimony on the subject be- 
tore the present Congress ends. 
The Committee, created by a reso- 
lution sponsored by Representa- 
tive James W. Wadsworth, Repub- 
lican, of New York, will be con- 
tinued into the next Congress. 

Saying that he had been for 
universal training right along, Mr. 
Roosevelt declined to be pinned 
down on whether he thought this 
training should be military, ac- 
cording to Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington on Nov. 
17, from which we also quote: 

Whether the plan should apply 
to young women, too, the Presi- 
dent said was another matter and 
would depend on the legislation 
itself. 

Asked flatly whether he thought 
the training should be military, 
the President instead of answer- 
ing directly posed several ques- 
tions of his own. 

Told that some factions wanted 
to carry out the training program 
in the National Guard in periods 
of two or three months a year or 
in weekly drill periods, the Pres- 
ident said flatly it will not work. 
' Meanwhile, Catholic Church and 
peace organization officials went 
on record against peace-time con- 
scription. 

Five peace organizations, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention 
of War, War Resisters League, 
Women’s Committee to Oppose 
Conscription and the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and 
Freedom, opposed permanent con- 
scription on religious, ptactical 
and constitutional grounds. 

Other observations relative to 
the President’s views, as given in 
the Associated Press, follow: 

The question of peace-time mili- 
tary training seems certain to 


“> bring prolonged controversy in the 


new Congress, which takes office 
in January. 

As the discussion went along, 
these were some of the President’s 
observations: 

It was appalling the number of 
men turned down in the draft be- 
cause of physical defects. 

It was important to teach men 
to live with other men. 

As for the military aspects, 
cooking might be military and it 
might not, and so might carpentry. 

Anyhow, there were lots of 
things boys could do for their 
country. 

Asked whether the National 
Guard would continue if Congress 
enacted a peace-time universal 
training law, he said he did not 
know, that it would depend on 
Congress. 

Universal peace-time military 
training has been indorsed by 
Secretary of the Navy “Forrestal 
and by Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, and already 
has the support of a sizable group 
in Congress. Several measures to 
put it into effect are pending at 
the Capitol. 

The likelihood of heavy battling 
in Congress over compulsory 
training was seen on Nov. 18, with 


Senator Chan Gurney, Republican, 


ee 


of South Dakota, promising “a 
whale of a fight if they try to 
dilute it.” Reporting this, the As- 


|sociated Press, according to the 

“Herald Tribune,” said: 

The real fight won’t come off 
j until after the first of the year. 
Then, when the new Congress 
|meets, legislative committees will 
tackle the issue of whether to or- 
der a year’s military training in 
peace-time for every physically fit 
American youth. 

A new suggestion from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for compulsory 
“Government” training touched 
off pro and con pyrotechnics in 
advance. 

“He’s figuring on vocational 
training,’ remarked Senator Gur- 
ney, author of a bill for a year’s 
compulsory military service. “I’m 
going to have a lot to say on this 
subject. We've got to have the 
proper kind of training to keep 
the country strong. 

“That’s the purpose of my bill, 
and the only thing that would 
justify passage of legislation of 
that kind. There’ll be a whale of a 
fight if they try to dilute it.” 

Mr. Roosevelt indicated at a 
news confergnce yesterday that he 
had in mind something broader 
than mere military instruction; 
that he might like to see it linked 
with physical and vocational edu- 
cation. 

One of those applauding Mr. 
Roosevelt’s idea was Senator Ed- 
win C. Johnson, Democrat, of Col- 
orado. Like Mr. Gurney, a member 
of the Senate Military Committee, 
Mr. Johnson said: 

“I'd fix it, if I had the say-so, so 
that we might give youth a year’s 
training in high school or college, 
so that any military training 
would be coordinated with edu- 
cation. A reserve enlisted corps 
could be formed, along lines of 
the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. 

“I'd even put the age limit down 
to 17 to get them in the reserves 
earlier, when they are more 
flexible.” 


“Future wars wiil be won,” he 
said, “by marching science and 
marching resources, directed by 
skilled technicians, and not by the 
number of marching men.” 


President Tells New 
Australian Minister 
Viciory Is in Sight 


In accepting on Nov. 14 the cre- 
'dentials presented by Sir Frederic 
| William Eggleston, the new Min- 
‘ister from Australia, President 
| Roosevelt stated that “ultimate 
| victory, both in Europe and in the 

Far East, is in sight.”’ From Asso- 
ciated Press Washington advices 
we quote: 


| Saying that together the United 
| Nations have largely solved the 
‘problems of waging war, Mr. 
Roosevelt added that the time has 
| come to organize the peace “with- 
| out for a moment diminishing our 
war effort.” He said the United 
States, “especially looks forward 
to a mutually beneficial coopera- 
tion with Australia in the Pacific.” 
According to the New York 
“Times” Washington account Sir 
Frederic told the President: 


“Australia will never forget the 
help given to her by the United 
States.” His country hopes to co- 
operate “in establishing a peace- 
ful order based on law and on rec- 
ognition of the rights and respon- 
sibilities of nations,” he said. 


He offered congratulations on 
the invasion of the Philippines and 
‘the recent naval victory over the 
Japanese. 


“Now that the period of acute 
danger to Australia is over,” he 
said, “Australia is determined to 
contribute her due share in bring- 
ing to other countries the security 
which she now enjoys.” 

















|From Washington. 
Ahead of The News 


(Continued from first page) 
exercise in the future. ‘This or- 
ganization is something new in 
American politics; it has demon- 
strated its effectiveness; it has an- 
nounced that it intends to remain 
in being. It has got to be reck- 
oned with. 

In the recent campaign we 
heard a lot of conservatives say 
that it was nonsense to worry 
about this crowd because Roose- 
velt had shown how to kiss off 
John L. Lewis who was so promi- 
nent in his 1936 reelection. There 
is this difference: Roosevelt could 
have won easily without John L. 
Lewis, and knows it. He became 
quite annoyed when in the sit- 
down strike period Lewis pressed 
him too hard. Roosevelt was sym- 
pathetic to the sit-down strike 
movement, but Lewis with his 
domineering way would not let 
him go along with it with his 
usual political finesse. 

Sidney Hillman will never make 
the mistake of Lewis. He will 
never openly challenge Roosevelt. 
He is much too subtle for that. A 
distinct difference is that Hillman 
and Phil Murray both realize that 
their political bread and butter 
revolves around Roosevelt. They 
will never get their feet off the 
ground to the extent of thinking 
they can fight him. They will 
therefore have a more cunning, 
and at the same time, more ef- 
fective influence in the shape of 
things to come. 

As to their influence on Con- 
gress, there seems not to be the 
slightest doubt. They claim to 
have been responsible for the 
election of more than 100 mem- 
bers. A study of the list of those 
they claim to have been respon- 
sible for shows their exaggera- 
tion, but nevertheless there are 
enough Congressmen who came 
through by the skin of their teeth, 
over the PAC’s opposition, who 
will now want to plagate this new 
movement, to make it very for- 
midable, indeed. 

Perhaps what Congress will do 
and will not do is not of so much 
importance as the statement which 
Mr. Roosevelt made to a Repub- 
lican Governor in the course of 
the campaign. This G6vernor 
asked him how on earth he really 
intended to provide jobs _ for 
everybody after the armed forces 
came home. In his usual amiable 
way he replied that that was easy, 
that the boys were not to be re- 
turned to their own communities 
necessarily, but to places where 
there would be jobs. The Gover- 
nor asked if Congress would per- 
mit that. Mr. Roosevelt thought 
it a huge joke and replied, in 
words to this effect: 

“Governor, you and I know how 
to get around legislative bodies.” 


There seems to be no doubt that 
Mr. Roosevelt can do that. In 
looking over the prospects of the 
Republicans in Congress making 
a fight or developing an issue, one 
is up against the inescapable fact 
that Governor Dewey, in his ad- 
mittedly courageous campaign, has 
taken the ground out from under 
them on one proposition: the ex- 
tension of social security. The 
Governor came out for that when 
Mr. Roosevelt has had a bill up 
before Congress for more than a 
year to accomplish that very 
thing. Governor Dewey also said 
he would eliminate the taxes from 
the small pay envelopes. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau proposed that in 
his tax bill of early 1944, and 
both Republicans and Conserva- 
tive Democrats rejected it, in the 
hope, certainly on the part of the 
Republicans, that the broadening 
of the tax base would make the 
wage-earners more conscious of 
what their Government was do- 
ing. ; 

The darndest thing, however, 
and something to prove a nuisance 
to many employers, is the Repub- 
lican’ platform pledge, and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s personal pledge, to 
continue the Fair Employment 








Thomas J. Watson Acclaims Success of Rye 
international Business Conference 


(Continued from first page) 
neutral countries that has brought; lieves that world peace will come 


so many delegates to this Con- 
ference. 

It is the coordination of effort 
among them that has carried the 
Conference forward toward suc- 
cess. 


and coordination of effort — for 
fair economic policies among the 
free peoples of the world that will 
bring about lasting peace. 

We hear and read a great deal 
about the problem of the recon- 
version of industry from wartime 
to peacetime activities. 

I believe we must consider a 
more important type of reconver- 
sion — the reconversion of our 
thinking, our ideas’and ideals — 
so that we will be prepared to 
face the new and changed world 
after Victory. 

That is the kind of reconversion 
that will require our thoughts, ef- 
forts and talents to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

We cannot yet visualize fully 
what we have to do in the way of 
reconverting ourselves, because 
we do not yet know what new 
type of thinking — or what aims 
and ambitions of different coun- 
tries — must be fitted in, and 
dealt with, in the post-war world. 

I am giving serious considera- 
tion to the reconversion of my 
own thinking, and every day more 
things open up before me and 
make me realize that I must make 
greater adjustments in my think- 
ing processes. 

In raising my sights, I must 
think along lines that I hope may 
be of some help in this new and 
changed world. 

Everything depends upon this 
reeconversion job done by individ- 
uals and by groups. 

We have an opportunity before 
us to work, as individuals and as 
groups, within our own countries 
to.convert our people to the real- 
ization that all nations are inter- 
dependent. 

By so doing, we can play an 
important part in the development 
of a world program that can be 
agreed upon as being in the best 
interests, not only of our individ- 
ual countries, but of the entire 
world. 

I have talked on the subject of 
“World Peace Through World 
Trade” many times, and I have 
worked for its accomplishment to 
the best of my ability with repre- 
sentatives of forty countries dur- 
ing the period between the two 
wars. 

At the meeting of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce at 
Copenhagen, in July, 1939, I said: 

“The spirit of conciliation and 
a desire to understand national 
and international problems is the 
essence of civilization. 

“It is the basis on which rests 
the philosophy and the accom- 
plishments of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which be- 





Practices Commission, by which 
the employer will be told how 
many of this and that racial ele- 
ment he must employ. The South- 
ern Democrats had kept that out 
of their party’s platform. But now 
they have thrown up the sponge. 

This writer gets a little kick, 
too, out of those Conservatives 
who said that now, “in his last 
four years,’ Mr. Roosevelt would 
swing to the right. The first thing 
he digs up is that long-forgotten- 
about proposition of seven TVAs 
over the country. 

The thing really to watch, how- 
ever, is whether the Leftists suc- 
ceed in running Jesse Jones or 
men of his mind, out of the ad- 
ministration of the surplus prop- 
erty disposal. The question in- 
volved here is whether this dis- 
posal shall be in such a way as 
to help private enterprise, or to 
“break up monopoly,” as it is 
coyty put, or more frankly, to 
redistribute wealth. The war 
against Jones, a symbol, is on. 


| 


through world trade.” 

One thing on which we can all 
agree, is that in order to maintain 
peace we must bring about eco- 


| nomic adjustments that will make 
| possible the proper flow of goods 
In the future it is cooperation— | and services both ways across the 





| borders of nations. 


The exchange of goods and ser- 
vices comes down to a very simple 
formula—an adjustment of trade 
barriers. 

I do not mean free trade, but 
an adjustment of trade barriers 
which will be as fair to one coun- 
try as to another, regardless of 
their size or political importance. 

The natural resources of the 
world are not evenly distributed 
—which means certain people are 
able to produce some things to 
better advantage than they can be 
produced in other parts of the 
world. 

We must come to an agreement 
on a proper plan for the distribu- 
tion of these products on a fair 
basis. 

I like the old motto — “A fair 
deal cannot injure anyone” — and 
I am sure it will help us all if 
we keep that in mind. 

A proper flow of goods and ser- 
vices between the free countries 
of the world means increased pro- 
duction. 

Increased production means in- 
creased employment, and _ in- 
creased employment means higher 
standards of living. 

Better standards of living all 
over the world will be the direct 
consequence of the fair adjust- 
ment of trade barriers. ' 

And that is the greatest con- 
tribution to permanent peace that 
the businessmen of the world can 
participate in. , 

Let every country build for 
greater consumption at home. 

We should and will increase our 
consumption in the United States, 
and raise the standards of living 
of our under-privileged. 

In the cooperation of all the free 
peoples, and in the coordination 
of their efforts, lies the opportun- 
ity for the creation of an expand- 
ing world economy, which will 
benefit all people in all parts of 
the world. 

In closing, I want to express our 
deep appreciation to you who 
have traveled so far under diffi- 
cult conditions to come here and 
make your contribution to the 
Conference. 

We wish you all a safe journey. 
home, and we shall all hope and 
pray for a speedy end of the war. 

Thank you. 


British Nat’ Wes Bends 


Discontinued After Nov. 6 

The sale of British National 
War Bonds was discontinued after 
Nov. 6 and in their place an offer- 
ing of a new security known as 
the 134% Exchequer Bond 1950 
was proposed, Sir John Anderson, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, an- 
nounced on Oct. 31. This was indi- 
cated in Associated Press advices 
from London, which also stated: 

“He told Commons that the 
bond was to be issued at par and 
repayable at par Feb. 15, 1950. 

““He said Great Britain’s total 
expenditures during five years of 
the war up to Sept. 2 were $96,- 
000,000,000, of which war services 
totaled . $80,000,000,000. 

“Of the total expenditures, $44,- 
936,000,000 ‘was raised by taxation 
and other revenue, and the re- 
mainder by borrowing. 


“The total national debt as of 
Sept. 30, he said, was dapproxi- 
mately $84,800,000,000, an increase 
of $51,200,000,000 since the be- 
ginning of the war. 


“The present issue of 214% 
National War Bonds 1952-’54, 
whieh was originally placed on 
sale in Sept., 1943, has already 
reached the total of about $2,760, 
000,000,” Sir John said. 
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Steel Output Slightly Lower — Shell Program 


Increased — Scrap Prices Advance Further 


“The complexion of steel orders has changed considerably in the 
past few weeks and more changes are expected in the distribution 
picture during the first quarter of 1945,” states “The Iron Age” in its 
issue of today (Nov. 23), which further adds in part as follows: 

“Several months ago accent was on many war programs as far 
as steel supply was concerned, but now the spotlight shows brightly 


upon only one major war steel@ 





item—shell steel. It was apparent, will depend on when the Euro- 


early this week that the increased | pean war ends. 
shell program will not be at the! tions are expected 


These cancella- 
to apply to 


expense of steel rails in the first | ships of this class for which keels 


its extra 
in steel 


quarter, but will gain 
supplies from cutbacks 
plate directives. 

“It is expected that shell steel 
production will increase aboui 
5,000 tons a month, starting in 
January with an indication that 
in May of next year shell steel 
demand will exceed monthly ca- 
pacities for that item by some 
thousands of tons. It is quite pos- 
sible that because of the rapid 
turn of events abroad, subsequent 
changes may be made in various 
parts of the shell steel program. 
For this reason it is believed that 
any item which stands in the way 
of full and rapid shell steel output 
will definitely be sidetracked un- 
til such time as the Armed Forces 
are adequately supplied with their 
requirements. 

“Apparently a clear track has 
been definitely established for 
first quarter steel rail require- 
menis which will total about 
600,000 tons. It is expected that 
this tonnage will be supplied de- 
spite competition with shell steel 
for hot-topping facilities. This 
will mean a step-up of present 
steel rail output levels. 

‘‘Maritime Commission require- 
ments, written off many times in 
the past only to rise again, appear 
to nave finally and definitely hit 
the skids. Contracts rapidly near- 
ing completion are not being re- 
newed. Otherwise the war pro- 
duction picture is mixed with 
some contract reductions and can- 
cellations and other new commit- 
ments. 

“Most scrap markets this week 

followed up last week’s advances 
in price with further increases. 
Some areas claim that prices are 
heading for the ceiling level. ‘The 
Iron Age’ steel scrap composite 
price is up $1 a gross ton this 
week to $17.08 a gross ton.” 
. The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Nov. 20 announced 
that telegraphic reports which if 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 95.4% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Nov. 20, compared with 96.0% one 
week ago, 96.3% one month ago, 
and 99.1% one year ago. The 
operating rate is equivalent to 
1,716,200 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,727,000 
tons one week ago, 1,732,400 tons 
one month ago, and 1,727,300 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel,” of Cleveland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 
markets, on Nov. 20 stated in part 
as follows: 

“Accelerated demand for shells 
and other types of heavy ammu- 
nition and greater pressure for 
eombat tanks and heavy trucks 
are causing a tighter situation 


/are 





not laid, these numbering 
about 110 at present. 

“The Navy is expected to exert 
a more sustaining influence on 
plate demand, as much work re- 


mains to be completed. No new 


| Navy programs are in prospect at 


this time. Navy cutbacks up to 
this time have been on _  sub- 
marines and escort destroyers, 
and it is understood other parts 
of the armament program will be 
completed. 

“Deliveries are scattered over 
a considerable period, plate prom- 
ises being mainly for January, 
with some _ producers quoting 
February. In carbon bars some 
tonnage is available in January, 
but most makers quote February 
and March, with some even later. 
Bar deliveries are becoming pro- 
gressively later as the heavy shell 
program proceeds.” 


Third War Conference 
On Fire Prevention 


Announcement was made re- 
cently by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States that 
the Third War-time Conference 
on Farm and Rural Fire Preven- 
tion to cope with the continuous 
increase of rural fire losses and 
their serious effect on the nation’s 
production of food will be heid on 
Dec. 11, at the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. The conference is sponsored 
jointly. by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the National Fire Waste 
Council and the Farm Fire Pro- 
tection Committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association, with 
the cocoperation of the National 
Chamber’s Insurance Department. 
Dr. David J. Price, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and past 
President, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, and Rush W. 
Carter, Assistant Manager, Aetna 
Insurance Company, Chicago, are 
the Chairmen of the sponsoring 
committees. 

Attending the meeting will be 
rural fire insurance leaders, State 
fire marshals, farm equipment 
manufacturers, Chamber of Com- 
merce executives, rural fire pre- 
vention authorities, representa- 
tives of the Department of Agri- 
culture, American Red Cross, as 
well as officials of the National 
Board: of Fire Underwriters, Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Mill Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau. National Association 
of Mutual Insurance Companies, 
Western Actuarial Bureau, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, and others. 
The program will feature talks 


and discussions on ways to arrest 








in bars and shapes and have | the alarming upward trend of de- 
strengthened the plate situation) struction by fire of food and food 


somewhat. 
‘ “Pressure from the armed serv- 
ices for greater production of 


production facilities. Among the 
subjects to be considered are: the 


some types of munitions and a, present status of rural fire pre- 
possible spurt in steel consump-|vention; use of war emergency 
tion for a short time strengthen! fire fighting equipment in rural 


the situation currently, but most} 
steel leaders expect the easing} 


areas in the post-war period; State 


trend of the past few months to! committees for rural fire districts; 
continue with few important vari- a county system of rural firm 


ations. In spite of the lift in de- 
mand for plates the overall trend 
continues downward, with little to 


| prevention; use of water-fog in 
‘rural areas and fire resistive ma- 


alter the expectation of consider- | terials for buildings on farms and 
able reduction in first quarter. | in rural communities. 


This is based on present likeli- 
hood of a sharp cut in the Mari- 
time Commission program in firs 
quarter, 


Farm and rural fire lesses an- 


t|nually aggregate approximately 
although Liberty ship | $200,000,000 and cause the death 


cancellations following V-E. Day of at least 3,500 people. 





Treasury Offers Notes Power to Commit U. S. to Use of Force In 
World Organization Debated by Senators 


In a symposium in Town Hall on Nov. 16 on the question of 
fering to holders of $1,036,692,400 | “Should the American representative in a World Organization have 
of 4% Treasury bonds of 1944-54,/| the power to commit us to use force?” three United States Senators 


And Bonds In Exchange 


The terms of an exchange of-| 


which were called for redemption 
on Dec. 15, and holders of the 
$3,539,755,000 -of series G-1944 
%% certificates of indebtedness, 
which will mature on Dec. 1, were 
made public by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau on Nov. 16. 
The announcement follows: 

Secretary of Treasury Morgen- 
thau today released the official 
circulars containing the detailed 
terms and conditions of the ex- 
change offerings open to holders 
of the 4% Treasury bonds of 
1944-54 called for redemption on 
Dec. 15, 1944, and to holders of 
the certificates of indebtedness of 
series G-1944 maturing Dec. 1, 
1944. 

“All holders of the called bonds 
except commercial banks, which 
are defined for this purpose as 
banks accepting demand deposits, 
will be permitted, beginning Nov. 
20, to exchange such called bonds 
for the 24% Treasury bonds of 
1966-71, the 2% Treasury bonds 
of 1952-54 and the 1%% Treasury 
notes of series C-1947, which will 
open for cash subscription on the 
same date in the Sixth War Loan 
Drive. Commercial bank holders 
will be permitted to exchange for 
the 2% bonds and the notes, but 
not for the 242% bonds, which 
are not available to commercial 
banks, except under limited pro- 
visions, until Dec. 1, 1954. All of 
these exchanges will be made as 
of Dec. 15, 1944, the date on 
which the called bonds cease to 
bear interest, in authorized de- 
nominations beginning with $500 
for the bonds and $1,000 for the 
notes. Accrued interest will be 
charged on the new securities 
from Dec. 1 to Dee. 15 at their 
respective rates as set forth in 
the official circulars. 

“Holders of the maturing cer- 
tificates will be permitted, also 
beginning Nov. 20, to exchange 
them, par for par, for Treasury 
notes of series C-1946. The notes 
will be dated Dec. 1, 1944, will 
bear interest at the rate of 0.90% 
per annum, payable on a semi- 
annual basis on July 1, 1945, and 
Jan. 1, 1946, and will mature on 
Jan. 1, 1946. They will be issued 
in bearer form only with two in- 
terest coupons attached, in de- 
nominations of $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, $100,000 and $1,000,000. 

Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Publia Debt Act of 1941, in- 
terest upon the bonds and notes 
now offered shall not have any 
exemption, as such, under Fed- 
eral tax acts now or hereafter en- 
acted. The full provisions relat- 
ing to taxability are set forth in 
the official circulars released to- 
day. 

“Subscriptions will be received 
at the Federal Reserve Banks and 
branches and at the Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, and should 
be accompanied by the securities 
to be exchanged. Where coupon 
bonds are presented, the subscrip- 
tion should also be accompanied 
by the payment of accrued in- 
terest at the rate of $0.966 per 
$1,000 for the 244% bonds, $0.77 
per $1,000 for the 2% bonds, and 
$0.49 per $1,000 for the 14% 
notes. Banking institutions gen- 
erally may submit subscriptions 
for account of customers, but only 
the Federal Reserve Banks and 
the Treasury Department. are 
authorized to act as official agen- 
cies. Subject to the usual reser- 
vations, all subscriptions for any 
of the four issues will be allotted 
in full. 

The subscription books for the 
offering of 0.90% Treasury notes 
of series C-1946 in exchange for 
the maturing certificates will close 
at the close of business Wednes- 
day, Nov. 22, except for the re- 


ceipt of subscriptions from hold-. 


ers of $100.000 or less of the ma- 
turing certificates. The subscrip- 
tion books will close for the re- 
ceipt of subscriptions of the latter 








participating therein spoke pro and con on the subject. 


Answering 


in the affirmative, said the New York “Times,” were Senator Joseph 
H. Ball, Republican, of Minnesota, and Senator Claude Pepper, 


Democrat, of Florida. 
was Senator Chapman Revercomb, 
Republican, of West Virginia. Sup- 
porting him was John T. Flynn, 
writer and economist. They spoke 
before America’s Town Meeting of 
the Air under the auspices of “The 
Reader’s Digest,” it was stated in 
the “Times,” from which we also 
quote the following: 

While Senators Ball and Pepper 
took the position that authority 
for this nation’s representative in 
the council of a World Organiza- 
tion to commit this country to the 
use of force to stop aggression was 
constitutional and essential to this 
purpose, Senator Revercomb and 
Mr. Flynn argued that no such au- 
thority was necessary and, if 
granted, would constitute a viola- 
tion of the constitutional right to 
declare war vested solely in Con- 
gress. 

“To place that power in the 
hands of any individual would 
give him the power of life and 
death over our people and the 
power to determine the course of 
our nation in world affairs,” Sena- 
tor Revercomb declared. “No dic- 
tatorship could be more absolute 
or more far-reaching.” 

Any such action, Mr. Flynn ar- 
gued, would mean “taking one 
more step and perhaps the last one 
to make our Constitution a mere 
scrap of paper.” 

Senator Ball based his argument 





class at the close of business 
Saturday, Nov. 25. Holders of the 
called bonds will be afforded a 
somewhat longer period of time 
within which to take action look- 
ing toward the exchange of their 
called-bonds, regarding which an 
announcement will be made at a 
later date. 

There,gare now outstanding $1,- 
036,692,400 of the called Treasury 
bonds of 1944-54 and $3,539,755,- 
000 of the series G-1944 certifi- 
cates. 

Allan Sproul, President of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in making public the above, 
stated: 

The exchange subscription 
books will be opened on Nov. 20, 
1944, and applications will be re- 
ceived by this bank as fiscal agent 
of the United States. Subscrip- 
tions should be made on official 
subscription blanks or, if filed by 
telegram or letter, should be con- 
firmed promptly by mail on the 
blanks provided. 

It will be noted from the above 
press statement that the closing 
of the subscription books for the 
exchange of Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness of series G-1944, 
maturing Dec. 1, 1944, is definitely 
fixed. 

Exchange offerings consist of 
the following: 

Offering of 0.90% Treasury 
notes of series C-1946. dated and 
bearing interest from Dec. 1, 1944, 
due Jan. 1, 1946, in exchange for 
¥g% Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness of series G-1944, ma- 
turing Dec. 1, 1944. 


Offering of 2%% Treasury 
bonds of 1966-71, dated and bear- 
ing interest from Dec. 1, 1944, 
due March 15, 1971, additional is- 
sue; 2% Treasury bonds of 1952- 
54, dated and bearing interest 
from Dec. 1, 1944, due Dec. 15, 
1954, additional issue; 1%4% 
Treasury notes of series C-1947, 
dated and bearing interest from 
Dec. 1, 1944, due Sept. 15, 1947, 
additional issue, in exchange for 
4% 


called for redemption on Dec. 15, | 


1944. 


Opposed~ 





on these four main points: 

1. The whole purpose of the 
United Nations Organization is to 
maintain peace, not make war. It 
would use military force not in the 
traditional sense of making war, 
but to stop aggression before it 
grows into war on a broad scale. 

2. Under either the general wel- 
fare or national defense clause of 
the Constitution, in the light of 
modern conditions, Congress 
would have authority to delegate 
in advance such power as is pro- 
posed for the American represen- 
tative in the council of the World 
Organization. 

3. Congress would have the au- 
thority to clothe the American 
representative with the power in 
question under Article I of the 
Constitution, which empowers 
Congress “to define and punish 
piracies and felonies committed on 
the high seas and offenses against 
the law of nations.” 

4. A simple solution to the fears 
over delegation of this authority 
to a non-elective official would be 
to provide by legislation for the 
election by the people of our rep- 
resentative, thereby making him 
directly responsible to the people. 

“Unless there is certainty that 
in the event all else fails, force 
will be promptly available to stop 
war, all the other important peace 
promoting machinery of the or- 
ganization will fail,’ Senator Ball 
said. ‘Would-be aggressors will 
respect only ome argument—force, 
which they know can and will be 
used against them.” 

Senator Pepper argued that 
agreement by two-thirds vote of 
the Senate to the instrument cre- 
ating a world organization and 








providing it with the necessary 


| forces to enforce peace would im- 
| ply our assent, in a constitutional 


way, to use of such forces. 

“The only thing that remains is 
for the conditions justifying the 
use of such forces to be found to 
exist,” he said. “Obviously the 
Council of the United Nations 
must make this decision, for its 
decisions, to be effective, must be 
quickly made and the forces at its 
command must be subject to in- 
stant use if war is to be stopped 
before it gains momentum.” 

Senator Revercomb maintained 


upon proper principles, with the 
participation of the United States, 
would function effectively for the 
maintenance of peace without giv- 
ing “dictatorial power” to anv 
representative such as, he said. 
was implied in the proposal under 
discussion. He denied that refusal 
to grant such power would involve 
danger of delay in any situation 
requiring soeedy action and main- 
tained that Congress always could 
be relied upon to authorize action 
whenever the preservation of 
peace required it, once it was fur- 
nished with the necessary facts 
and information. 

“To give the power to one man 
to decide and commit this nation 
to use force would in effect be to 
renlace the decision of Congress 
with the decision of one verson on 
an jimvortant furction of Govern- 
ment.” .he said. “That would be a 
fateful step,toward the destruction 
of Government bv a free neople 
and of their right to control and 
order their own affairs.” 

Mr. Flynn maintained that to 
grant this power to one individual. 
especially at a time when Europe 
ic Jikely to be divided into con- 
flicting comns of Communist arc 





Treasury bonds of 1944-54, | F?scist States, 


would mean to 


| “plunge this country into another 
wor'd war w'thout even consult- 
le 

‘ing Congress.” 


that a World Organization based” 


gd 
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Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Nov. 15 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Oct. 28, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Oct. 28 (in round- 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
lot transactions) totaled 1,808,789 shares, which amount was 18.47% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 4,896,230 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Oct. 21 of 
1,589,429 shares, or 17.63% of the total trading of 4,507,160 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Oct. 28 amounted to 371,810 shares, or 14.18% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,311,720 shares; during the Oct. 21 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 423,330 shares was 15.71% 
of total trading of 1,347,400. 

Total Kound-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 

WEEK ENDED OCT. 28, 1944 : 
Total for week 














A. Total Round-Lot Sales: +% 
GOrt SECs oe . we as erie en eaetrn a 161,240 
FOther tales... 2 oe he eb eae 4,734,990 
Titan) BOB ape niin angen edi pales ieee ican niaicanne 4,986,230 
B. Round-Loet Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: j 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Tatal DUTCHASSR cis ics ane oes sibessih dlnadbaaandi mic 439.080 
Bet SU OR i irae Ras a ei eiceees 52.650 
$Oiher seh ee he dn cen ne 389,820 
Total 60166... neces tenn ncewarseemee 442,470 9.00 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
RI SORE Ca an se satan eran ehdig ios etter aderpiorien mes 259,200 
renee Gite 8 a ee See cca 21.840 
PORT 006 i AE Gane iene 307,800 
I ne 329,640 6.01 
3. Other transacticns initiated off the floor— 
Os OCCT ON oi ht eater eno a ee a meee 126,670 
Gort snies= =. Sas ~ cE SR 19,200 
SOther 00 lO)ise ho RES ie nti as 192,429 
TOCA GO1C6 cereal beak one mae 211,729 3.46 
4. Total— 
NL EN I ai rakes mittee igaieeidhd ci meee 824,950 
Ce BS Se SRS pare ne 5 FS SS Se 93,790 
WEL OR MONO i iid, td ben htilipe~ 890,049 
8 RCTS IR Male eK E TFS 983,839 18.47 
Total Round-Let Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED OCT. 28, 1944 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week t% 
ag SACRE RRR ARNE Ses anion SEES, 8 sR wal 17,575 
eee TN ea a i ea kl cecloeeeh 1,294,145 
ET Se OT Wea eS 1,391,720 + 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: ’ 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— - ‘ e 
FOUN S oS Be oc. ne 95,425 
1 AOR ec iin cathe igen SH ie Stein 8,700 
ER AOE is sree tiene se ER Dele ae 118,265 
FINE I i a ne i teal 126,965 8.48 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
a nn A et isan taste EAU” SoROes ape Pa SaaS: 30.150 
ESE Be AR 1 OCLs 1,310 
OG oc ni, - . cncrsuicdeealaignserkcasae-enbibedeniaita 41,635 
I a a ss 42,945 2.79 
~ 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
TT MORON on ee res clei coelle 32,445 
ee 5,600 
RII RET MR ES a EE 38,280 
cc BY RRB ES EM a oe Le SCE Roe 5 Oe 43,880 2,91 
4. Total— 
TORE AUTON RS0S 2.6 ois son ded cee 158,020 
I eA ee ae EE a AR aD 15,610 
EERE CE Ts Satyr Ee die Rh, SI NR 198,180 
PUR NG iin sic ac tevsniensntiionecschecpsntineceaarcnienssn thsi 213,790 14.18 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
gE SERRE “hs NL URE Sane LO ad 0 
eeamunaes OGner @G1e8 is 48,798 
Total purchases_._____ Sane e's 48,798 
Tose S61es.. a 44,439 





*The term “‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


tin calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases* and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the. reason’ that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


ftRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission's 
rules are included with “other sales.’’ 


§Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


si * ” s 
Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 
Pie Soiia Faels Administration, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, in its latest report, states that the total produ tion of:soft coal 
in the week ended Nov. ‘11, 1944, is estimated at’ 10,660,000 net. tons, 
a decrease of 1;290,000-tons, or 10.8%, from the preceding week. 
This decrease pies suet shutting down of mines in some com-=' 
munities while the 1 ent to the polls on Election Day, and 
Perec of e of istice Day in some sections of the country. 

@ week of Nov. 13; 1943, output of soft coal amounted to some 
11,534,000 tons. 
_.» Preduction of bituminous coal during the calendar year through 
Nov. 11 totaled 541,165,000 net tons, as compared with 504,822,900 
tons in the like period of 1943. The increase of 7.2% reflects this 





year’s longer working periods and uninterrupted work, together with |. . 


heavy gains due to the growth of strip mining, while the 1943 output 
was handicapped~«severely by strikes. 

-.. According to the U.S. Bureau of Mines, production ‘of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite for the week ended Nov. 11);4944, was estimated at 


: 





1,158,000 tons, an increase of 20,000 tons (1.8%) over the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week ° 
of 1943 there was an increase of 68,000 tons, or 6.2%. The calendar. 
year to date shows an increase of 7.4%. when compared. with the: 
corresponding period of 1943. 


The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Nov. 11, 
1944, showed an increase of 4,500 tons, when compared with. the 
output for the week ended Nov. 4, 1944, but was 27,100 tons less 
than for the corresponding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 

Week Ended January 1 to Date 

Bituminous coal Nov. 11, Nov. 4, Nov. 13, *Nov. 11, Nov. 13, Nov. 13, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 ly4s iva 

Total incl. mine fuel 10,660,000 11,950,000 11,534,000 541,165,000 504,822,000 389,394,000 

Daily average -- {1,938,000 1,992,000 1,955,000 2,020,000 1,872,000 1,459,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. tAverage based on 5.5 working days. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 














Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
TNov. 11, §Nov. 4, Nov. 13, Nov. 11, Nov. 13, Nov. 13, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
“Tota! incl. coll. fuel 1,158,000 1,138,000 1,0°0,000 56,647,000 52,745,000 44,720,000 
*Commercial produc. 1,112,000 1,092,000 1,046,000 54,382,000 50,635,000 42,484,000 
Beehive coke— 
United States total 117,200 112,700 144,300 6,322,100 6,810,100 2,944,900 
*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


tExcludes colliery fuel. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
ind are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
3tate sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


»perations. tSubject to revision. 














Week Ended 
Nov. 4, Oct. 28, Nov. 6, Nov. 6, 

State— 1944 1y44 1943 193% 
PA ie ns Se ke 352,000 360,000 89,000 253,000 
a ee 2 Se Sete, 7,000 7,000 7,000 2,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma______. 103,000 110,000 43,000 64,000 
ci PSE RE ee ee ee 153,000 150,006 46,000 164,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___. 1,000 1,000 bd 1,u00 
preci SACRA Bae C8 cule eae aaeiaee ae 1,484,060 1,488,000 353,000 1,094,000 
OE AIRE RAD ES AST Oe ape 542,000 543,000 103,000 359,000 
| ERR SARS ir SIR Pui 53,000 49,000 28,000 80,000 
Kansas and Missouri s 184,C00 197,000 130,000 142,000 
Kentucky——Eastern ea 1,024,600 990,000 115,000 803,000 
Kentucky—Western______-__-_-. 292,000 376,600 173,000 168,000 
SE. LEER LEC 35,000 36,000 4,000 31,000 
_ ES are geal alae 3,000 3,000 1,000 16,000 
Montana ‘bitum. & lignite) ___- 89,000 105,000 “92,000 78,000 
New Meenied..2 oss lk 35,000 32,000 10,000 29,000 
North & South Dakota ‘lignite. 60,000 66,000 73,000 62,000 
SAREE cla Sia ER Ace 643,000 643,000 178,000 503,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous)__—_ 2,695,000 2,860,000 768,000 2,034,000 
Tennessee________- d 148,000 134,000 19,000 118,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) 2,0C0 3,000 4,000 17,000 
a * 129,000 111,000 40,000 96,000 
|, Eccl ieR Te 2 eae 380,000 388.000 70,000 283,000 
Washington__________ ‘ 36,000 32,000 18,000 42,000 
*West Virginia—Southern____~ 2,118,000 2,176,000 346,000 1,814,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern_____ 1,091,000 1,095,000 284,000 556,000 
Wyoming________ sisias tebe 190,000 195,000 67,000 138,000 
sOther Western States________. 1,000 . - , 

Tctal bituminous & lignite__. 11,950,000 12,150,000 3,061,000 8,947,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite______. 1,138,000 1,319,000 147,000 1,060,000 

Terns, M1 COG)... 13,088,000 13,469,000 3,208,000 10,007,000 


tincludes operations omjtne N. & W.; ©. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; ane 
nm the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State. including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Incluces Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


National Fertilizer Associalion Gommodity Price 
Index Unchanged from Previous Week 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Nov. 20, remained 
at 139.5 in the week ending Nov. 18, the same as in the preceding 
week. A month ago the index registered 139.9 and a year ago 135.0, 
based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Association’s report went 
on to say: ‘ 


The farm products group registered a decline last week mainly 
as a result of lower prices in the livestock group. Lower prices on 
cattle and hogs more than offset fractional advances on lambs and 


ewes. Although higher prices were quoted for some grades of wheat 
only in the grains group, this group advanced very slightly. Prices 
for rye dropped considerably, partially as a result of a WPB order 
abolishing the compulsory use of 10% of rye in the making of indus- 
trial alcohol. Some other grades of wheat declined slightly. The 
foods group index number remained unchanged from last week. The 
textiles group declined fractionally as cotton prices moved lower last 
week. The only other group index to change was the metals group 





which reached a new high as the result of advancing prices for both}, 


finished and scrap steel. 

‘ During the week 5 price series in the index advanced and 7 de- 
clined; in the preceding week 10 price series advanced and 4 de- 
clined; and in the second preceding week 7 price series advanced and 
10 declined. : 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


. 








Compiled by The National Fert _Association 
-- 1935-1939—=100* EPR EP SE pO eR ee 
% ae Latest Preceding Month Year 
fach Group Week Week Ago, - Age j} 
Bears to the Group Nov.18, Nov.11, Oct. 21, Nov. 20, 
Total Index bee Se 1944 1944 1944 1948 
25.3 See ee, SRP elas Be 143.7. 143.7 143.3. 140.6 
"2 ET AI Ns Sn ine Sdn eevee ad 145.1 145.1 144.4 145.6 
»./: Guitongeed Ol.345-2345----- 5. a 168.1 163.1 160.7 159.6 
23.0 PRS RAAB tLe a2 te Sapipom soe a 164.1 164.6 165.8 152.3 
RR eahis  fesbedc Indien nicoehans 203.2 2041 205.5 188.9 
pS ti iain a RE RE a 157.4 157.3 161.6 160.5 
imo VM OOK oo ees 160.3 161.0 161.4 143.5 
17.3 Ns nhihe ie ace n ip e haaek hehe a inloobnohodies 130.4 130.4. 131.2 122.8 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities_______ we 133.2 133.2 133.4 131.4 
8.2 | EEE SRNR RE IRE NEES 8 Ea eS e a 155.0 155.1 155.4 150.2 
7.1 DNR h i oe eS a ee, 105.5 104.0 104.0 104.4 | 
6.1 Bullding materials so. cuss sl. i 154.1 154.1 154.0 152.4 
1.3 Chemicals and. drugs.__.._...__ _-. 196.1 128.1 126.1 127.7 
- Pertilizer materials... -_-_ 118.3 118.3 118.3 139.7% 
3 cei eto tS PRA NSN LIAO, 2 119.9 + 119.9 1199 119.8 
Pe Varmimachinery 22> 22522... 104)7 104.7 104.7 ~~ 104,2 
100.0* “- All groups combined__.... = 139.5 139.5 139:9 135.0 


\ stptitked‘on 1926-1928 base were: Nov. 18, 1944, 108.7; Nov. 11, 108.7;, and Nov. 20, 
¥943, 105i : 


} s 
Annual Meeting of © 
‘gre ; bh, eee 87. 
Life Ins. Institute 
James W. Irwin, management 
counsél of National Dairy Prod- 
ucts. Corporation and outstanding 
public relations specialist, will be 
the principal speaker before the 
annual meeting of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, to be held at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New 
York, on Nov. 30, it was announced 
on Nov. 13 by Holgar J. Johnson, 
President of the Institute. Mr. 
Irwin’s activities in public rela- 
tions work have been marked first 
as editor of newspapers in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, Chicago and Den- 
ver, and later as public and em- 
ployee relations director for sev- 
eral of General Motors’ major 
operating divisions, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and, now, National 
Dairy Products Corp. He is known 
as both author and speaker on 
management and public relations 
problems. At the Institute meet- 
ing, he will talk on “Management 
in a New Climate,” telling how 
new responsibilities of all types 
for management call for enlight- 
ened leadership in the field of 
public and employee relations. 
Mr. Johnson, Institute President, 
will make a visual presentation of 
the organization’s work of the past 
year and will recommend some 
public relations activites for de- 
velopment during the coming 
year. An open forum discussion 
of questions concerning the public 
relations of the business which are 
raised by the members or their 
guests will be conducted. The co- 
operative advertising program of 
the Life Insurance Companies in 
America will be outlined at the 
meeting by Henry C. Flower, Jr., 
Vice-President of J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


There wiil be an_ informal 
luncheon in an adjoining room 
and in the afternoon the annual 
business meeting and election of 
directors will be held. The board 
of directors will hold its first 
meeting immediately following 
the Institute session. The annual 
executive meeting of the Institute 
will be held Wednesday afternoon, 
Nov. 29, at the Institute offices. 


NYSE Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
‘Commission made public on 
Nov. 15 a summary for the week 
ended Nov. 4 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOF ACCOUNT OF: ODD-LOT DEALERS - 
AND. S: {ON THE N.. ¥. 








Week -Endéd Nov. 4, 1944. 


‘Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers “"Fotal . 
(Customers’ purchas¢es) for Week 
Number. of. orders.._..___ 16,870 
Number of shares_.....__ : 466 BGT 
Dollar value _-______ ..... $19,743,715 
Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sates) ~ Per ees | 


‘|| Number of fee citbre ci fh oR ey 








“Sales marked “short exempt" re 
ported with “other cae te uated 
'*+Sales to offset enstomers’ odd-lot ordets; 
and sales to liquidate a long position, which 
is less thar a round lot’ are reported with 
“other sales.” , Se ry cs 





M4 ~9F > ae 





_... “Customers short sales). 239 
_*Customers’ other. sales____ 16,513 
~ Customers’ total sales. 15,852 
Number of Shares: 
.'. Customers’ short seles____ 8,178 
,. |. *Customers’ other sales... 419,284 
; 7a 
} Customers total sales. 427.462 
Dollar value _. 000. U. . $15,780,668 
Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short. sales: 25 2-5. —-- ; 100 
+Other MANOR. 2-2-2222 - 103,770. 
7 Total sales) __.-__._ scl eRe 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: — - 
j Number of shares.._:_.__ 153,460" 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are’ 
given in the following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICESt 
(Based on Average Yields) } 


1944— U.S. Avge. } 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups*® | 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. _ Indus. 
Nov. 21_ . 119.95 112.93 118.60 117.20 113.12 103.64 107.98 113.50 117.80 

20__- 119.99 112.93 118.80 117.20 113.12 103.64 107.98 113.50 117.80 
18_- 119.97 112.93 118.60 117.20 113.12 103.64 107.80 113.50 117.60 
17 _ 119.97 112.93 118.60 117.20 115.12 103.64 107.80 113.50 117.60 
AR _ 119.92 112.93 118.60 117.00 113.12 103.64 107.62 113.50 117.60 
15_- 119.86 112.75 118.40 117.00 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.31 117.69 
| 14_-___-_ 119.80 112.75 118.40 117.00 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.40 
| Tae _ 119.80 112.75 118.40 117.00 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.60 

ee = Stock Exchange Closed 
10___.._.. 119.77. 112.75 11840 117.00 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.40 
ae 119.73 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.40 
8... 119.77. 112.56 118.20 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.12 117.20 

7. . Stock Exchange Closed 
6. - 119.67 112.55 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.20 
-; -. 119.55 .112:75 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.31 117.20 
; Ey 119.55 112.75 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.31 (117.20 
2...) "119.55 ° 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.44 113.31 117.20 
12s > 199.55 112.56 11840 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.62. 113.31 117.20 
Oct: Fas . 9129.33 5122.56 1186.40 11661 ‘112.93 103.47 107.62 113.50 117.20 
» > Shells . 219.55. 112.75 128.60 116.80 112.93 103.64 107.44 113.50 117.40 
ae ~ 119,61 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.93 103.47 107.27 114.08 117.20 
6_ s. 319.52 112.75. 118.60 117.00 112.75 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
Sen. Wa 119.50 112.56 118.60 116.80 112.56 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.00 
22. £2 119.22 122.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.13 106.74 11408 117.20 
of en ~ *119.42. 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.20 
8... ~ 119.48 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 .103.13 106.74 114.27 117.00 
fe saan ne 119.81 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.29 
Aug: 25__ 119.869 112.75. 118.80 117.40 11219 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.20 
18_. .. 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
ay... .. 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
aa 120.08 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.295 
July 28..-.-.. 120.19 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.09 
June 302. _.. 120.15 (112.37 118.60 116.80 112.00 102.80 106.04 113.89 117.40 
Mag Bbc... 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.00 
Apr. 26.:..-.. 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41 
ee | ea 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.66 113.70 116.22 
Pea, “Aes. 120.21 131.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.22 
ORs. Pisin cles 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16. 104.14 113.31 116.41 
High 1944..... 120.44 112.93 118.80 117.40 113.12 103.64 107.8€ 114.27 117.60 
Low 1944.__.._ 119.20 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02 
High 1943-... 120.87--111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 
Low 1943... 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 

1 Year Ago 
Nov. 20, 1943. 119.61 110.70 118.60 116.02 110.88 98.73 103.13 113.50 115.82 

2 Years Ago 
Nov. 21, 1942. 117.24 107.44 117.00 114.27 108.70 92.50 97.00 112.00 114.66 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt... Corpo- Corporate by Ratings*® Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa BR. PT, Indus. 
y ge, SARS 1.84 3.01 2.72 2.79 3.00 3.53 3.28 2.98 2.76 

Me sities 1.84 3.01 2.71 2.79 3.00 3.53 3.28 2.98 2.76 
SR TOERS RE 1.84 3.01 2.72 2.79 3.00 3.53 3.29 2.98 2.77 
ORs ig 1.84 3.01 2.72 2.79 3.00 3.53 3.29 2.98 2.77 
16__ 3 1.84 3.01 2.72 2.80 3.00 3.53 3.30 2.98 2. Te 
26.5% 1.85 3.02 2.13 2.80 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.99 2.77 
j 140. re 1.85 3.02 2.73 2.80 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.78 
j is ested ek 1.85 3.02 2.73 2.80 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.77 

Is Ra Aye Stock Exchange ‘Closed 
10-204 1.86 3.02 2.73 2.80 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.78 
9_. ect 1.86 - 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.78 
Re ‘ 1.85 3.03 2.74 2.81 3.01 2.55 3.30 3.00 2.79 

TEAS AES Stock Exchange Closed 
mm: a 1.85 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.79 
ee i 1.87 3.02 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.99 2.79 
p. RGR 1.87 3.02 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.99 2.79 
Aedes 1.87 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 S005 i! Sue 2.99 2.72 
y wR ‘a 1.87 3.03 2.7: 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.79 
Oet.- Fink m 1.89 3.03 2.73 2.82 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.98 2.79 
Bs ks 1.86 3.02 2.72 2.81 3.01 3153 KZ 2.98 2.78 
| hs RCN 1.85 3.02 e72 2.80 3.01 * 3.94 3.32 2.95 2.79 
e, ara 1.95 5.02 2:42 2.80 3.02 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
Sep.’ 29+. 1.84 3.03 2:72 2.81 3.03 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.80 
See rea 1.86 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.75 
1 bP hala SEMEN 1.83 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.79 
S2i- 7 1.84 3.03 2.71 2.7! 5.06 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.80 
FA eh STE 1.81 3.03 2.73 2.79 3.06 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.79 
Aug. 25.....-- 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.78 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.79 
i: Beene an 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.7 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
+ FRR Ete 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.75 
RN I 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.79 
Sule Q@inn.n.0 1.7 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.40 
June 30_.....~ 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 2.78 
May 86. 0.5.4 1.84 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.96 2.80 
ADCs: 2B zoe cece 1.86 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.43 2.97 2.83 
Mav. Bi2cc4se0 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.10 3.70 3.47 2.97 2.84 
4 ee PO 1.81 3.10 2.74 2.83 3.11 3.73 3.49 2.98 2.84 
PE. Dita din 1.87 3.11 2.74 2.84 3.11 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 
High 1944__-- 1Se UB 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.55 3.00 2.85 
Low 1944....- 1.77 3.01 2.71 2.78 3.00 3.53 3.29 2.94 33% 
High 1943__-- 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 
Low «Ey 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 

1 Year Ago 
Nov. 20, 1943_ 1.87 3.13 2.72 2.85 3.12 3.83 3.56 2.98 . 2.8 

2 Years Ago 
Noy. 21, 1942. 2.06 3.41 2.80 2.94 3.24 4.24 3.94 3.06 2.92 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical’’ bone 
(334%. coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or ‘the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
_§ilustrate im a more comprehensiye way the relative levels and the relative movement 
‘of yield averages, the.latter being the true picture of the bond market. 

#The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. : 


Wholesale Prices Up 0.1% For Week Ended 
~. November {1 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weekly index of commodity 
prices at the primary market level rose 0.1% during the week ended 
Nov. 11 to the highest point. reached since the end of June. This 
was announced by the U: S. Department of Labor on Nov. 16, whick 
further stated: Continued seasonal advances in prices for fruits and 
vegetables and for eggs accounted for the rise. The increase brought 
the all-commodity index to 104.1% of the 1926 average. In the past 
four weeks average prices for these commodities have risen 0.3% 
and are now 1.3% higher than at the same time last year. The re- 
port went on to say: 





| during the week ended Nov. 11. 


-power industry of the United States for the week ended Nov. 18, 1944 





“Farm Products and Foods—Average wholesale prices of farm)! 
products in primary markets rose 0.3% during the week, led by sub- | 
stantial increases in prices for eggs, apples, onions and potatoes. | 
Quotations were slightly higher for wheat, rye and hay, and for! 
heavy hogs and live poultry at Chicago. Grains dropped 0.6% as a 
result of lower prices for. corn, barley and oats. Cotton declined 


moderately and steers were off about 2%. Since mid-October farm ; 


Z 


to a point nearly 2% higher than at} 


| 


product prices have risen 1.4% 
this time last year. 

“The average increase of 4.5% for eggs and 1.5% for fruits and 
vegetables accounted for an advance of 0.5% in prices for foods 
Lower prices were reported for | 
lemons and for rye flour. In the past four weeks average prices for | 
foods have advanced 1.1%. They are, however, 0.6% lower than) 
for the corresponding week a year ago. 


“Industrial Commodities—A few scattered but minor increases | 
occurred in industrial commodity markets. Mercury advanced 2.6% 
as production dropped off and demand increased. A slight increase 
was reported in prices for office furniture.” 

In the Labor Department’s report the following notation was 
included: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes 
marked (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and sub- 
ject to such adjustment and revision as required by later and more 
complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Oct. 14, 1944 
and Nov. 13, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
month ago, and a year ago and (2) percentage changes in subgroup 
indexes from Nov. 4, 1944 to Nov. 11, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED NOV. 11, 1944 











(1926—100) 
Percentage change to 
Nov. 11, 1944 from— 
11-11 11-4 10-28 10-14 11-13 11-4 10-14 11-13 
Commodity Groups— 1944 1944 1944 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 
All commodities__..._.._____- *104.1 *104.0 *103.9 *103.8 102.8 +01 +03 + 1.3 
Peerit Peeeurte oe 124.4 124.0 123.3 122.7 122.1 +03 +1.4 + 1.9 
NNN ai aia iat nl i aim concen in 104.9 104.4 104.1 103.8 105.5 405 +1.1 — 0.6 
Hides and leather products______. 116.7 116.7 116.7 116.7 118.4 0 Oo —14 
CEE TUN rk eens 98.9 98.9 98.9 98.8 97.2 0 +0.1 + 1.7 
Fuel and lighting materials______ 83.5 83.5 83.5 83.8 81.6 0 —0.4 + 2.3 
Metals and metal products______- *163.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.9 103.8 0 —0.1, 0 
Building materials___-—_._._-__--_ 116.4 116.4 116.4 116.1 113.0 0 +0.3 + 3.0 
Chemicals and allied products__._._ 104.7 104.7 104.9 104.9 100.4 0 —0.2 + 43 
Housefurnishing goods_______--__. 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 104.2 0 0 + 1.8 
Miscellaneous commodities______. 93.4 93.4 93.4 93.4 93.0 0 0 + 0.4 
Raw meters. u.sck...-...-s.- 114.3 114.0 113.5 113.2 111.7 +03 +10 + 2.3 
Semimanufactured articles______. 94.7 94.7 94.7 946 92.9 0 +0.1 + 1.9 
Manufactured products____.___-. *101.1 *101.1 *101.1 *101.2 100.3 0 —0.1 + 0.8 
4ll commodities other than 
eet WTOGUI Ec a. *99.7 *99.6 *99.6 *99.7 28.6 +0.1 QO + 32} 
4ll commodities other than 
farm products and foods______. *98.8 *98.8 *98.8 *98.9 97.5 0 —0.1 + 1.3 
*Preliminary. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
NOV. 4, 1944 TO NOV. 11, 1944 
Increases 
Fruits and vegetables... __...-.. 3 je Te ERR ap tite. a Meat ae ee eI, 5. I 1.0 
eet: Tas Produits os Se a a ees 0.1 
Decreases 
Cae toe aS 0.6 Livestock and poultry_._____ ee 0.4 
Cermas: FIORE i ee SE mm 





Electric Output for Week Ended Nov. 18, 1944 
Declined 1.4°% Below the Same Week in 1943 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the*production of electricity by the electric light and 


was approximately 4,450,047,000 kwh., compared with 4,513,299,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, a falling off of 1.4%. The 
output for the week ended Nov. 11, 1944, was 1.9% below that in the 
similar period in 1943. 

















PERCENTAGE. INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
? Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— Nov. 18 Nov. 11 Nov. 4 Oct: 28 
(ot Ts ee is 0.9 1.7 *0.0 ne OP | 
Siddle Atiantie. ea. *3.2 *5.0 *4.0 *6.8 
Sentral Industrial_.....-._.___ 1.4 *0.7 0.5 *0.6 
Went Dei 7.0 3.6 2.6 2.9 
southern States___.____________ 2.8 2.8 2.4 1.8 
tocky Mountain_.._.__________. *12.6 *12.2 *10.6 *10.9 
RI Io, aia *4.3 *3.2 *0.3 *0.0 

Total United States__..________ "1.4 *1.9 *1.3 *2.1 

*Decrease under similar week in 1943. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 
% Change 

Week Ended— 1944 1943 over 1943 1942 1932 1929 
ome oa 4.399.433 4,240,638 + 3.7 3,637,070 1,415,122 1,729,667 
MURrae 43555530 4.415.368 4,287,827 + 3.0 3.654,795 1,431,910 1,733,110 
BME A bic a Gieies: 4.451.076 4,264,824 + 4.4 3,673,717 1,436,440 1,750,056 
WUE - 20  ccck as ome 4.418.298 4,322,195 + 2.2 3,639,961 1,464,700 1,761,594 
$0. 2. on eee 6,434,785 4950511 + 1.5 3,672,921 1,423,977 1,674,588 
WG Oe oo: 4.227.900 4,229,262 -—0.0 3,583,408 1,476,442 1,806,259 
ent: 30 ne 4,394,839 4,358,512 + 0.8 3,756,922 1,490,863 1,792,131 
3ept. IESE SE 4,377,339 4,359,610 + 0.4 3,720,254 1,499,459 1,777,854 
SE SORE RG reo vile 4,365,907 4,359,003 + 0.2 3,682,794 1,505,219 1,819,27¢ 

Bi Fs ui detige Sar 4,375,079  4.341,754 + 0.8 3,702,299 1,507,503 1,806,403 
ee 58 See 4,354,575  4.382,260 —~ 0.6 3,717,360 1,528,145 1,798,633 
nee eS ee 4,345,352 4,415,405 — 1.6 3,752,571 1,533,028 1,824,160 
| a ae 4,358,293 4,452,592 -— 2.1 3,774,891 1,525,410 1,815,749 
MNO. Sphinn s . 4.354.939 4.413.863 — 1.3 3,761,961 1,520,730 1,798,164 
OU Ba 4,396,595 4,482,665 —1.9 3,775,878 1,531,584 1,793,584 
70M, BO ee kas 4,450,047 4513,299 — 1.4, 3,795,361 1,475,268 1,818,169 
Bi er 4,403,342 3 “iti 3,766;381 1,510,337. 1,718,002 
| OE ER a 4,560,158 S 4! 3,883,534" 1,806,225 


‘1,518,922 


President Induces Byrnes to Continue As Head 
Of War Mobilization Until Defeat of Germany | 
Senate Confirms Nomination | 


Announcement was made by President Roosevelt on Nov. 14 that 
James F. Byrnes will continue as Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion until Germany is defeated. Mr. Byrnes has been serv- 
ing under a temporary appointment. having told the President he did 
not want the job on a permanent basis. However, said Associated 
Press advices from Washington on Nov. 14, Presidential ‘Secretary 
Early called reporters to his of-* . 
fice shortly after noon on,the 14th | continuing the winningiofthe war 


and read them this statement from | at top speed, and at the! personal 








tinue as the Director of the Office 
of War Mobilization until the 
elimination of Germany from the 
war. 

“The President is very much 
gratified by the willingness of 
Justice Byrnes to do this, and che 
work of the office will, therefore, 
continue as at present.” 

On Nov. 16 the Senate con- 
firmed the nomination of Mr. 
Byrnes as Director for a term of 
two years. According to the Wash- 
ington “Post” of Nov. 7 Mr. Byrnes’ 
former Senate colleagues, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, paid 
tributes to him on the 16th as they 
unanimously approved his nomi- 
nation as Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion. 

Noting that the had planned to 
retire to private life (he is 65 
years of age) the “Post”. noted 
“Mr. Byrnes, former South Caro- 
lina Senator who stepped down 
from the Supreme Court to take 
the job of War Mobilization Di- 
rector, had planned to retire to 
private life this week.” 

From Associated Press advices 
Nov. 14 we quote: 

“Mr. Byrnes left the Supreme 
Court to enter the Administra- 
tion’s war program and became 
head of the Office of War Mob- 
ilization—a post which frequently 
won him the unofficial title of 
‘Assistant President.’ 


“When the Reconversion Bill. 


became law, he accepted a tem- 
porary appointment from the 
President with the understanding 
that a successor would be named 
when Congress reconvened. When 
Congress recently passed its Re- 
conversion bill as the first cog in 
a post-war program, however, he 
estimated that the man who ac- 
cepted the Directorship under that 
bill would have to devote at least 
two years to the job. In several 
public statements he said he did 
not want it. ) 

“His agreement to continue at 
the head of the office—announced 
the day Congress came back to 
Washington—eliminated for the 
time one of the major appoint- 
ments awaiting Presidential ac- 
tion. There had been speculation 
that Fred M. Vinson, Director of 
Economic Stabilization, might 
have been placed in the Office of 
War Mobilization as Mr. Byrnes’s 
successor.” 


—_—_— 


Removes Travel Curbs 
In Nine Countries | 


Nine countries previously 
blocked off by the war, were de- 
clared open to civilian travel 
without the requirement of mili 
tary approval by the State De- 
partment on Nov. 11, which in 
making the _ announcement, 
warned that travel facilities to 
these countries are extremely lim- 
ited. The area freed includes 
most of France, said Associated 
Press accounts from Washington. 
They added: 

“It was indicated that only 
those trips by Americans bearing 
on the war effort or in some way 
serving the national interest would 
have any prospect of clearance 
through the Department. i 

“Areas for which military per- 
mits are no longer required in- 
clude Morecco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
sores picky. bs | om FOS | weak 

prus and tha eg 2 of France 
ttben as the ‘zohe of the inte- 
rior,’ which is all of the country, 
except the portions involved in 
active ¢ombat.” 


Moody’s Daily 


re Oe if fi . lad : 








the President: request of the President, Mr. Jus- 
In view of the importance of tice Byrnes has consented to con- 


Tuesday. Nov. 14, 1944.__________ 247.8 
Wednesday, Nov. 15__._------.-45 248.6 
Trees: ete 16s ee 248.3 
UN: OO Brith been 248.5 
Measures, MOC 1h ik ns een 248.7 
Monday, Nov. 30.4202. oc | ae 
Tuesday,  Nov.o2st> 248.5 
Two weeks ago, Nov. 6_~-------+ r= 2476 
Month ago, Och. 21-.--.--------«.. 248.6 
Year ago, Novi 20, 1943_u_0/_.i.- 244.5 
1943 High, April: 2.3...2....~25 sa, 249.8 

SO, AR Bis os rcs egal ak sca 249.2 
61944 High; Oct: 32.20, ~.--..1 su. 3RS 

Lew, gat; 6.0 ce 247.0 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week’ 
Ended Nov. 11, 1944 Increased 7,500 Barrels | 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily average | 
gross crude oil production for the week ended Nov. 11, 1944, was 
4,727,400 barrels, an increase of 7,500 barrels over the preceding week 
and 290,950 barrels per day more than produced in the corresponding 
week of last year. The current figure is also 6,900 barrels in excess 
of the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for War for the month of November, 1944. Daily output for 
the four weeks ended Nov. 11, 1944, averaged 4,733,300 barrels. Fur- 
ther details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,650,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,464,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,512,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,492,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,431,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Nov. 11, 1944; and had in storage at the end of that week 














Civil Engineering Construction 
$29,400,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States for the week totals $29,406,000. This volume, not including the 
construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts out- 
side the country, and shipbuilding, exceeds the $8,805,000 reported 
for the holiday-shortened preceding week, and is 27% above the 
previous four-week moving average, but is 57% below the total re- 
ported to “Engineering News-Record” for the corresponding 1943 
week. The report, made public on Nov. 16, went on to say: 

Private construction is 76% lower than in the same week lasi 
year. Public construction is down 32% due to the 49% decrease in 
Federal work, as State and municipal construction is 266% higher. 

The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $1,577,- 
354,000 for the 46 weeks, a decrease of 45% from the $2,848,861,000 
reported in the 1943 period. Private construction, $330,930,000, is 
26% below a year ago, and public construction, $1,246,424,000, is 48% 
lower as a result of the 54% drop in Federal volume. State and 
municipal construction tops the 1943 period by 22%. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, the 
holday-shortened preceding week, and the current week are: 














78,091,000 barrels of gasoline; 14,070,000 barrels of kerosine; 48,259,000 Nov. 18,’43 Nov.9,’44 Nov. 16,’°44 
_ barrels of distillate fuel, and 63,999,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. (five days) (fourdays) (five days) 
Total U. S. construction______- $68,931,000 $8,805,000 $29,400,000 
DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) Private construction ---------- 39,906,000 1,817,000 9,650,000 
oState estas Sbccbianibien Public construction __._.__--~-- 29,025,000 6,988,000 19,750,000 
*P.A.W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week State and municipal__--_----- 1,599,000 1,438,000 5,861,000 
Recommen- ables Ended from Ended Ended PORCTA? ssa es 27,426,000 5,550,000 13,889,000 
dations begin. Nov. 11, Previous Nov.11, Nov. 13, 
November Nov. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 In the classified construction groups, all classes of work report 
Oklahoma _..___.... 345,000 346,000 +359,.400 + 600 352,550 327.700] increases over the short preceding week. Gains over the 1943 week 
Kansas --------___- 274,000 269,400 +266,000 + 5,750 277,200 288,900} are in waterworks, bridges, industrial buildings, and streets and 
dhiiiere Sine ia den roads. Subtotals for the week in each class of construction are: 
jis Sena = oe 200d 96.a8o sags’ | Waterworks, $1,549,000; sewerage, $741,000; bridges, $297,000; indus- 
North Texas_...____ 151-200 + Yooo 149750 141.900] trial buildings, $3,289,000; commercial building and large-scale pri- 
— Prone act ge =----- 473,950 — 8,100 485,400  359,750| vate housing, $5,131,000; public buildings, $6,715,000; earthwork and 
a. 144.600 = — 2,100 147.600 ~—-137.950| drainage, $405,000; streets and roads, $3,478,000, and unclassified 
Southwest Texas____ 347.100 + 5/500 339.400 298.100| construction, $7,795,000. 
Comins” Tenge. —-—- - 553,400 + 6,700 = 543,850 524,600 New capital for construction purposes for the week total $5,- 
383,000, and is made up of $5,000,000 in corporate security issues, and 
Ri aaeaecedata Sone eener seas = — 800 2,132.980 -1,934,200 | $383,000 in State and municipal bond sales. The week’s new financing 
North Louisiana_____ 71,850 — 1,450 72,850 78,650 | brings 1944 volume to $1,681,178,000 or 45% below the $3,058,099,000 
Coastal Louisiana___ 291,300 + 650 290,350 272,200] reported for the corresponding period last year. 
Total Louisiana... 350,000 395,500 363,150 — 800 363,200 350,850 
Arkansas. 7.00079, 0 700 70.350 | A Metals — Copper Output Slightly 
Sm a oO Oe tae eee ee OmPerrous | 
Aes sce + 150 a a . 

1 ee — ea ier ioe Octoher — Quicksilver Price Higher 
w--+-------- 200,000 205,000 + 1,000 200,000 215,500 Lower In Price a} 
es ae ae ee. U6 “E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Nov. 16 

(Not incl. Ill., Ind., stated: “Production of copper from domestic sources declined during 

Ky.) ..--~---~.- 72,000 65,950 — 2,100 67,400 71,000 | October, but not sufficiently to cause any anxiety over the outlook. 

iaeanes, er oe rye 30.50 =, 300 -29,700 22,3501 Continued large importations from Latin American countries and 
Michigan __..______ ? . + 3, 7,250 60,600 | ; : : ; : 
Wyoming .......:._ 100,000 92,150 — 6,300 97700 100.950! increased supplies available from Canada are certain to result in a 
Montana -_-..._____ — 43,300 + 300 21.980 21,380 further gain in government-owned eee according to trade author- 
Colerade -——-.—..-- ’ : + , 7,300 lities. Small high-cost Chilean 
“a ‘ale aie? 110,000 110,000 104,900 ---- 104,900 112,550 producers, whose contracts are Zine 

‘o Calif. 3,835,500 3,847,100 + 2,700 3,849,450 3,649,150 scheduled to expire early in i! Producers sold a fair tonnage 
California SEE Et 885,000 £885,000 886,300 + 4,800 883,850 787,300| have asked the United States to of November shipment rapa 





Total United States 4,720,500 4,727,400 + 7,500 4,733,300 4,436,450 


*“P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Nov. 9, 1944. 
__. $This is the net basic allowable as of Nov. 1 calculated on a 30-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
severa)] fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified: operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
ew leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar 


sis §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 
CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED NOV. 11, 1944 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis—— 








§Gasoline 
Production 

Daily Refining atRe- Stocks tStocks {Stocks 

Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 

—, aR gues a Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 

- aily p- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 

District— Rate porting Average erated Blended: Gasoline Fuel Oil Oil) 
729 100.0 713 97.8 1,750 12,537 15,024 10,946 

130 83.9 87 66.9 263 2,297 517 330 
47 87.2 _ 46 97.9 144 1,426 196 155 | 

824 85.2 7 96.4 2,881 16,026 7,113 3,962 

418 80.2 335 = =©80.1 1,255 6,929 2,426 1,691 

278 66.9 225 80.9 924 2,570 423 609 

1165 905 1,149 98.6 3,659 14,186 7,696 8,658 

242 95.5 258 106.6 763 4,061 2,259 1,227 

104 68.0 81 77.9 227 2,595 650 314 

13. (17.0 ll 84.6 35 64 19 
141 bake 101 716 354 1,537 389 as 
ont ac 850 104.0 2,208 13,863 11,547 35,450 
ON gb Thc 
basis Nov. 11, 1944 4,908. 87.2 4,650 94.7 14464 °78,091 48,259 63,999 
Total U.S. . of M. 
basis Nov. 4, 1944. 4,908 87.2 4,570 93.1 14,152 78,409 48.477 (63,444 
U.S. Bur) of Mines 

basis Noy. 13, 1943 4,154 12,243 68,344 45,296 62,409 


*Composed of 12,877,000 barrels of unfinished, 39,321,000 barrel ig 
automotive, and 25,893,000 barrels aviation, military, solvents ane maaan se 
gasoline blending stecks currently indeterminate as to ultimate use. iStocks at re- 
fineries, at bulk Sorpeiog’s. in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,512,000 
barrels of kerosine, 4,492,000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel cil and 9,431.000 
barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended Nov. 11, 1944, which 
Pye on nore 1 Plena s l ve a + ag re 8.570.000 barrels, respectively, 

. 5359, rrels, 4,617, trels an s 
respectively, in the week ended Nov. 13, 1943. bah o Sener vere 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at lov. 11, 1944 amounted to 14,070,000 barrels, as 





wgainst 14,489,000°barrels a week earlier 11,088,000 barrels a year before. 


continue the ptrchasing agree- 
ments until February, 1946. Buy- 
ing of lead last week was active, 
reflecting general confidence in 
the position of the metal. Quick- 
silver experienced another excit- 
ing week, chiefly because of an 
unexpected gain in consumption: 
The price advanced $4 per flask.” 
The publication further went on 
to say in part: 


Copper ; 
The October statistics of the 
Copper Institute {see “Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle’. of 
Nov. 16, page 2172] were in line 
with expectations. Production of 
refined copper in October was at 
the rate of 2,873 tons daily, against 
2,966 tons daily in September. 
The position of refined copper 
for the fourth quarter 1944, the 
year 1944,-and the first and second 
quarters of 1945, according to the 
Copper Division, WPB, in tons: 
Estimated Estimated 


Deliveries Supply | 
Fourth quarter 1944 404,200 428,000 
Year, 1944:___.-.-. 1,680,400 1,779,500 ° 
First quarter 1945_. 415,300 459,000 
‘Second quarter 1945 415,300 459,000 


Supply of refined copper ex-. 
ceeds deliveries by 99,100 tons, 
based on the estimated totals for: 
the year. Requests for copper, 
during the year were well above. 


Bex tonnages released by the Cop- WPB 
Aluminum product shipments 


r Division. 


Lead 


Demand for lead was active, 
and sales by the domestic divi- 
sion for the last week amounted’ 
to 10,667 tons, against 10,638 tons 
in the previous week. Call for 
lead was chiefly for December 
shipment. Total demands for next 
month are expected to approach 
the average of recent mnths, and 
this peints to another reduction in 
the stockpile. The stockpile of 


‘lead “#t the end of the current 


month may not exceed 115,000 
tons. 








during the last week, indicating 
that some consumers. believe that 
they can obtain all of the zinc 
needed on comparatively short 
notice. Production.and consump- 
tion at present are about in bal- 
ance, and the stockpile is large. 
About the only obstacle to ob- 
taining zinc promptly would be 
transportation delays, the trade 
believes. Consumption of zinc in 
civilian products remains on the 
low side. 


Aluminum- Magnesium 


Production of primary alum- 
inum in August amounted to 123,- 
300,000 pounds, a drop of 8.7% 
from the total produced in July. 
Peak in production was 188,100,000 
pounds in October, 1943. The de- 
cline in output was scheduled by 
the War Production. Board. 

Secondary recovery of alum- 


mum in August was 55,900,000 


pounds, against 53,500,000 pounds 
in July and 55,900,000 in June. 


Fabricated aluminum product 


shipments for August amounted 


‘| to 223,400,000 pounds, an increase 


of 11.9% compared with the rec- 


ord for July. Increased: deliveries 
of. ingot,. powder, and. paste. to 
CMP consumers were largely re-. 
sponsible for the large gain in 


August, according to the Alum- 
inum and Mag 


for July and August, in pounds: 





July ° August 

*Rod, bar, wire and 

cable 2...._.---. 9,900,000 10,600,000 
*Sheet, strip, plate, 

BUI inc tect nnn oat 70,200,000 67,100,000 

*Shapes, rolled and 
extruded ..-~..-- 10,100,000 12.800,000 
8 ET Rear aie 38,700,000 43,200.000 
Forgings ...-..... 22,800,000 25,200,000 
EE ok eens 3,200,000 3,400,000 
Rivets ....:...... 2,000,000 2,000,000 

*Ingot, powder and 
paste ...._..... 42,700,000 59,100,000 
199,600,000 223,400,000. 


*Excludes shipments to other producers 
operating under the Controlied Materials 
Plan, 


nesium Division, 


1 


|. Production, of. primary 


|, tic : RS iy em 
‘sium “for “August was 24,994,000 


pounds, . which compares. with 
| peak monthly output.of 41,100,000 
| pounds in January this .year. 

| Tin 

| The Belgian Congo has been 
|producing tin at a fairly high 
rate. The head of the Belgian 
Cabinet, M. Petillon, stated re- 
cently that output currently is at 
the rate of 21,000 long tons a year, 
which compares with the pre-war 
rate of 9,000 tons a year. To in- 
crease production in that area, it 
is understood that needed equip- 
ment and material were supplied 
by the United Nations, chiefly the 
United States. 

Exports of tin from the United 
Kingdom in. 1943 amounted to 
12,251 long tons, against 10,164 
tons in 1942. The Metal Bulletin, 
London, observes that “no doubt 
the bulk of these shipments were 
to Russia, whose tin requirements 
were made the special concern of 
this country under the allocation 
program of the Combined Raw 
Materials Board.” 

The market situation in tin here 
was unchanged. Straits quality 
metal held at 52c., with forward 
iin of this grade nominally as fol- 
lows: 


Nov. Dec. Jan. 
November 9. 52.000 52.000 52.000 
November 10__ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
November 11__ Holiday 
November 13__ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
November 14__ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
November 15... 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Quicksilver 

With consumption of quicksil- 
ver well above the current rate of 
domestic production, offerings of 
the metal last week were de- 
cidedly limited and prices again 
moved upward. Early in the week 
under review the price advanced 
to $115 per flask, and by Monday 
it became doubtful whether $117 
could have been shaded on quan- 
tity. business. 

On small parcels, quotations as 
the week ended showed a range of 
$5 per flask, from $120 to $125. 
The fact that consumption has in- 
creased sharply since the begin- 
ning of August has brought about 
a marked change in sentiment 
among both buyers and sellers. 


Silver 


The London market for silver 
was quiet and unchanged at 2312d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44%4c., with 
domestic newly-mined metal at 
70%%c. 


— 


Results Of Treasury . 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Nov. 20 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 91-day Treasury bills 
to be dated Nov. 24 and to mature 


Feb. 23, 1945, which were offered 
on Nov. 17, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Nov. 20. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: , 

Total applied for, $2,078,585,000. 
Total accepted, $1,313,587,000 (in-. 
cludes $51,435,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full.) . 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of ‘discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

‘ Range of accepted competitive 





High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. 
Low, 99.805, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0:376% 
per annum. . 

' (59% of the amount: bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
| ilar issue of bills on Nov. 24 in 
the amount of $1,209,847,000. : 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended Nov. (1, 1944 Fell Off 53,844 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Nov. 11, 1944, to- 
taled 839,489 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced on 
Nov. 16. This was a decrease below the corresponding .week of 
1943 of 8,483 cars, or 1%, but an increase above the same week in 
1942 of 12,794 cars or 1.5%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Nov. 11, decreased 
53,844 cars, or 6% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 394,281 cars, a decrease 
of 17,545 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 540 
cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
108,052 cars, a decrease of 866 cars below the preceding week, but 
an increase of 761 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 155,842 cars, a decrease of 15,121 
cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 11,551 cars below 
-the corresponding week in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 51,511 cars, a decrease 
-of 3,133 cars below the preceding week and a. decrease of 477 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Nov. ii, 
totaled 33,329 cars, a decrease of 1,347 cars below the preceding 
-week and a decrease of 448 cars below the corresponding week in 
1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 22,447 cars, a decrease of 2,848 
‘cars below the preceding week and a deerease of 3,728 cars below 
‘the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of live stock for the week of Nov. 11 totaled 17,562 cars a 
.decrease of 2,513 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 
3,275 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 39,956 cars a decrease of 4,144 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 2,959 cars below 

.the corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 53,554 cars, a decrease of 9,696 cars 
below the preceding week but an increase of 9,292 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 13,846 cars, a decrease of 491 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 361 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

All districts reported decreases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1943, except the Allegheny and Northwestern but all 
districts reported increases compared with 1942 except the Pocohon- 
tas and Northwestern. 








i944 1943 r be 

Weeks of January.._.....--....._.... 3,796,477 3,531,811 ,858, 
; wees ot. Penruary........-....--.. 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
TS I SE? en dhicanemed 3,135,155 3,073,445 3,174,781 
WE OE WI Midi 5 sk ee 4,068,625 3,924,981 4,209,907 
4 weeks of May__--_--- pik Mas RS becnarlos tin eh 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
$ weeks of June__._.....-....- Tain 4,343,193 4,003,393 4,139,395 
~ MMIII NI cS ia wt ci dee ss 3,463,512 3,455,328 3,431,395 
& weeks a Aust oo. se 3,579,800 3,554,694 3,487,905 
5 weeks of September.__ 4,428,427 4,456,466 ; 4,410,669 
4 Weeks of October __- 3,598,979 3,607,851. 3,604,323 
Week of November 4. 893,333 754,739 829,663 
“Week of November 11 839,489 847,972 826,695 
38,752,734 37,629,600 38,407,791 


Total — a ze 

The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Nov. 11, 1944. 
During the period 62 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding Week a year ago. 


EIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
ee PR NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED NOV. 11 





























Total Loads 
ds Total Revenue. Received from 
Railroa Freight Loaded oe 3 toe emg = 
aac 1944 1943 1 : 94: 

Denny sc demain eT 493 310 419° «1,362 1,370 
tint aden. <.------— - 1,814 2,667 1,620 506 196 
I a NM i a chee 6,382 6,945 5,897 14,750 - 15,159 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville_---- 1,241 1,350 1,433 1,833 ~- 2,090 
Central Indiana--~~---------------- Pe Le = os ba 2 eas 

cctate PE IN LE TER 1,031 1,016 821 2,473 ’ 
Drake tnaeetbelbc. ....s-— 5.018 6,177 6,148 12,215" 10,401 
laware, Lackawanna & Western----- 7,771 7,627 6,737 10,702 . © 10,046 
sa ge a en RN 8 TT 369 251 480 132 11 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ------------ a. — a me 4 ; ‘e01 

é ne__..-+---- 3S: "-19 , 
emia & ee eee VUEEA eS 13,286 13,161 11,496 —— in 

—=~ === a... 3. |: ee 3,925 4,246 8, : 
pees ae 1 Ser RDN Ege 167 207 208 2,402 2,131 
oe . nor musined RO Oe Se 1,491 1,553 1,798 1,602 1,063 
hich SO at ROEDER AN 7,808 8,248 8,283 13,646 = =—:11,755 
ee na, 2,022 2,208 2,139 3,871 4,155 
(a gyre i aR 5,745 5,939 6,099 290 = 
Montour _-___...-----=--------------- ena on aie Pro 51 377 48 ai 

a i ag a ga Rca a 47,797 ; ; , , 
Scie. 9347 10,153 9026 18,148 18,135 
New York, Ontario & Western__----_-. 1,101 1,199 929 2,919 2,628 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis_..-~--~- 6,715 6,854 6.494 14,538 13,948 
wey ; ck WaterhS 356 632 360 1,935 1,386 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie____-_--4t{--+- 7,253 7,534 6,938 pap —— 
em ok a NEE GCE CR 5,370 5,486 6,969 6,730 
Pittsburg & Shawmmt___--.---------- om se — = 7 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North__--.----- 306 S72 at = = 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__--------- 1,894 1,435 1,003 2,793 2,537 
itl ee eae 308 341 292 1,197 1,046 
en 6,082 6,181 5,562 12,015. 11,587 
rete ing & Lake Brie SATS ee 5,531 4,584 4,639 4,326 3,867 
eral Bog 155,230 162,033 148,851 217,474 205,778 
cg SR AEE ——— i —————— 

eny District— 
cored Genii te MARANA T snes ce,--g OO 803 788 1,192 1,163 
op keadineny st he aaa eM IET 44,313 . 45,364 37,742 27,445 . 29,593 
Giasumer tena BI. ..034---5--, 4,666 4,911 5,558 1,702 1,823 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley__---.-------- *327 bony — i ; 
Cambria & Indiana ines ial ab isis nak eaten ee win aoe ab 1,503 1,054 1,787 6 4 
Central R. R. of New Jersey--------—- 6,178 7,320 7,235 19,444 18,954 
ee 580 625 725 40 

Cumberland & Pennsylvania_—-------- 272 a2 = . = 
Shae nie RS EE 101 143 132 41 48 
Long Island __- -~—~- ---—-~-~-------—- po sats cas 2508 54 

shore Lines_-------- , , : : ‘ 
ronan “norm, be 0 0g aN 82,161 80,726 76,636 «= 65,668 59,621 
RR a eck nex ata akions 15,407 14,665 14,403 28,170 25,887 
Snien (Pkteburgh) .._..-.-.-------- 19,411 18,649 20,148 ’ 6,889 
Seatera Maryland eens tae OS ‘if 3,924 4,194 3,879 12,523 10,748 
totai Oe ao iwewamae, Seep eee ABD S04 “198-403. 166,009... 166536 

sangre ATE) ———_—_—__———— 
District— 

cones te Ohio af 25,361 - 29,423 28,155 13,406 12,964 
Norfolk & Western 18,541 21,608 22,133 7,013 6,765 
Wueinlén a2. 3,581 4,920 4,673 2,587 2,710 
pct Os 47,483 55.951 54.961 __ 23.006 22.439 







































































ments of un Ts. 


Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern Disirict— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern__.._-. 442 288 362 346 352 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_________. 714 699 714 3,150 3,102 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast_____.--. 859 741 766 1,504 1,234, 
Mtlantic CORN Lames os 12,394 12,727 13,008 11,280 11,108 
Central of Grorgiao..... .. 3,775 3,823 3,639 4,868 4,559 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 425 386 411 1,771 1,501 
tet. Ee eee oe pst BR 1,647 1,596 1,733 2,855 2,315 
Columbus & Greenville ____ fascia verte 345 316 $13 314 241 
Durham & Southern___..___._- = 149 129 135 877 664 
Priori Mast Coast... 2,239 2,208 1,075 1,440 1,335 
Gainesville Midland_____.___.________. 55 48 34 132 116 
SELEY aL SS eae eae Se Oo v Se ROE. 6 1,271 1,177 1,258 2,552 3,413 
Weorgia 4 Piorida. 2. 513 400 350 697 556 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio__....._..._.-__-. 5,060 4,255 4,077 4,509 4,281 
Illinois Central System___..__________ 28,003 28,577 27,759 17,241 16,605 
Louisville & Nashville______ Aiikscesedhediod i tiieeth 23,230 25,135 24,592 12,325 12,746 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah_________~_. 198 180 196 827 746 
Mississippi Central_._.._....... .._-. 416 256 188 472 436 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L._______ 3,441 3,387 3,895 4,812 5,112 
Orie MOGI ee 1,053 1,068 1,447 2,231 1,784 
Piedmont Northern... 521 374 330 1,314 1,017 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac_______-_- “ 408 510 392 10,518 11,234 
Seaboard Air Line._.......__.....__.. 9,940 10,998 10,667 9,349 8,452 
Souttiern “Gyevem. 23,973 22,643 "22,667 25,940 22,102 
Tennessee Central.__.__.__......... 617 544 595 836 1,239 
Winston-Salem Southbound________--. 154 164 111 1,071 882 
«AR iia Se ares ac pens beta ae bite Free 121,842 122,634 120,914 123,231 117,134 
= a 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western____________. 17,958 17,519 18,774 13,539 13,090 
Chicago Great Western____.__.._____. 2,831 3,006 2,326 3,442 3,436 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.__._____-. 21,448 21,253 19,640 10,341 9,297 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__-_-. 3,181 3,497 2,894 3,948 3,509 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range_______- 20,707 11,558 22,631 236 180 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______. 645 724 770 679 52¢ 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern._.__.__.______ 9,319 8,453 10,082 11,294 9,508 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South _______- 404 382 413 94 77 
re rn 18,593 17,392 19,661 8,106 5,101 
Green Bay & Western_____.___-______ 477 524 462 974 853 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 1,090 921 2,008 68 71 
Minneapolis & St. Louis_______._______ 2,064 2,057 1,878 2,590 2,212 
Minn., St. Paul & S. 8. M.._-_._______. 6,686 6,007 6,386 2,933 2,616 
nt SGI ATE 11,572 12,317 11,799 6,294 5,597 
Spokane International_______.-.__._ 217 107 185 566 397 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle____._____ 2,503 2,480 1,967 3,708 3,233 
oF TRS AN DS 119,695 108,207 121,876 68,812 59,708 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 25,555 24,134 22,953 15,469 13,210 
og ROR EISEN ELS SER Me AT OOS a aE aS a 3,837 3,337 3,069 4,116 4,702 
Bingham & Garfield_......._.._._-__ 372 484 527 75 87 
Chicago, Burlington & Quiney______-. 21,245 20,973 19,778 14,531 12,729 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 2,605 3,213 2,384 869 81eé 
Chicago, Rock island & Pacific._______ 13,153 12,681 12,081 13,459 11,743 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois____________ 2,793 2,879 2,365 5,767 6,842 
Colorado & Southern._......_.______. 1,256 1,514 2,393 2,612 2,456 
Denver & Rio Grande Western______+_ 5,103 5,477 4,913 7,269 6,419 
Denver & Salé Lake... =... .____. 635 575 806 18 17 
Port Worth & Denver City___.________. 1,000 1,066 1,496 2,423 1,661 
Sy RUNNIN ig os on a 2,256 1,773 1,698 2,042 1,805 
| RE RI ane oe RE oe 1,167 1,153 1,268 543 $19 
Dade ee 2, ¢ SUE tate NO ae MRE clo 1,083 2,166 2,155 92 13? 
North Western Pacific___..._..._____. 669 940 1,037 913 680 
Peoria & Pekin Union._...____.__..__ 5 11 9 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific)____________ 28,547 30,825 31,177 14,660 15,643 
Toledo, Peoria & Western.___________. 493 398 300 1,940 1,874 
Union Pacific System__......_______. 21,652 21,626 20,370 18,376 18,599 
fo NBDE EN ‘sbtghli 475 598 579 2 10 
Western Pacific___ inal 1,872 2,579 2,289 4,919 4,414 
wee 135,778 138,402 133,647 110,095 104,359 
——_— = mae Aarne 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island___._______.. . 624 344 141 644 186 
I ROI: RO 6,220 7,910 5,133 2,290 2,536 
International-Great Northern_______-_. 2,619 2,258 3,258 3,725 3,965 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Guif__..._______ 295 233 413 1, 1,188 
Kansas City Southern_______________. 4,602 5,188 4,837 3,071 2,629 
Louisiana & Arkansas__._____________ 3,791 3,566 3,511 2,445 2,917 
Litchfield & Madison... =2..-..-._-_. 272 282 244 1,359 1,272 
OMEN WOOO i os i eee 657 481 669 468 291 
H Missouri & Arkansas_____._.________. 205 211 178 511 427 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,660 5,973 6,554 5,527 5,462 
cect a A, SEE ITE SAIN R a 17,765 18,162 17,425 19,214 20,984 
Quanah Acme & Pacific__.___________ 77 76 1106 470 195 
St. Louis-San Francisco__..-___._____ 10,177 9,117 8,691 9,016 8,739 
St. Louis Southwestern___._____.___. 3,886 3,214 3,011 7,169 7,163 
‘Texas & New Orleans_______.____.___. 12,636 14,741 * 5,851 5,280 
PEOERE Ge Sa hen cd es 6,072 6,339 5,741 7,618 7,947 
Wichita Falls & Southern____________. 73 85 117 51 60 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__.-.___-__- 51 21 11 40 26 
Total 76,682 78,201 74,043 70,475 71,263 
—— — 
*Previous week's figure. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 
Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 
’ . 

We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 

STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Orde Producti ee 
rders uction rders Percent o 
Period Received Tons Remaining ne 

1944—-Week Ended Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
RAMON He. 195,161 160,568 604,299 96 94 
MMU ABS cies 140,338 158,849 585,316 96 94 
NG 38 oi iis i 136,936 155,516 562,744 95 94 
OB Baa ce aia arp apne 128,596 156,921 534,174 96 94 
September 2........-... 173,065 >: 155,820 549,114 97 94 
September 9_...._..____ 131,988 123,758 554,352 80 94 
September 16... 129,481 158,178 ‘’ 525,730 97 94 
September 23_-.......___ 125,258 161,114 486,818 96 94 
__ Sek es am ee 166,952 159,114 482,896 95 94 

Seen Was 217,096 158,946 541,424 96 
COROT Bg ee 139,347 154,719 523,875 96 ped 
October 21... --..__..___ 133,028 156,269 499,929 94 94 
Octemer..28-— =~ =~. 146,003 157,806 486,882 95 94 
ok ny Rae 7,817 157,644 535,745 6 
Weteeee 122. 141,154 158,266 515,738 4 4 
Notes—Unfilled orders of the week, orders received, 
j mot necessarily equal the unfilled orders at close. Gompennniion for Me 
reports, orders made for or filled from ‘steck, and other items made sunaaly adieet: 





Widen Rules For 


Federal Sav. & Loan 
Assns. Under G. I. Bill 


An addition to the regulations 
for Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociations clears the way for such 
Federally-chartered home financ- 
ing institutions to_make all types 
of home mortgage loans covered 
by the loan guarantee provisions 
of the G. I. Bill of Rights, James 
Twohy, Governor of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, an- 
nounced on Nov. 11. The an- 
nouncement stated: 


“Together with all other types 
of thrift institutions which are 
members of the Bank System, 
Federal associations are ring 
to offer their institutions’ facili- 
ties to aid veterans acquire homes 
through the provisions of this Act, 
Mr. Twohy said. 


“After an association has ob- 
tained the approval of its invest- 
ors, it may secure immediate per- 
mission to make G. I. loans merely 
by filing applications with ‘the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Admin- 
istration, the supervisory body. 
The widened powers then granted 
will enable Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations to make loans 
for a higher percentage of value, 
because of the guarantee by the 
Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs under authority of Title Lil 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944. There are 1,465 Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations 
in operation with assets of nearly 
$3,000,000,000, Mr. Twohy said. 


“Mr. Twohy also reported that 
state officials who supervise the 
state-chartered members of the 
Bank System have moved ahead 
rapidly to place these institutions 
in a position to fully support this 
program designed to assist ex-— 
servicemen to home ownership. 
The 2,247 member home financing 
institutions of the Bank System in 
this group represent resources of 
approximately $4,000,000,000.””. 


Parcel-Post To Eritrea, Etc. 

It was made known on Nov. 13 
by Postmaster Albert Goldman 
that information has been received 
from the Post Office Department, 
at Washington, that parcel post 
service is resumed to Eritrea, 
Ethopia, British Somaliland and 
en Somaliland. The advices 
state: 


. “Parcels for Eritrea will be lim-_ 
ited to 11 pounds in weight and 
those for Ethiopia, British Somali- 
land and French Somaliland to 22 
pounds. Parcels may not be regis- © 
tered or insured. Otherwise, the 
conditions in effect prior to the 
suspension of service are restored. 
The parcels must comply with the 
licensing requirements of the For- 
eign Economic Administration.” 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended November 11, 1944 

According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 500 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber. 
Trade Barometer were 40% 
above production for the week 
of Nov. 11, 1944. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
mee ss oan ge ote rsa Un- 
illed order files o reporting 
mills amounted to 89% of stocks.” 
For reporting softwood mills, un-— 
filled orders are equivalent to 35 
days’ preduction at the current 
rate, and. stocks were equiv- 
alent to 37 days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 2.7%; orders 
by 4.1%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, produc- 
tion of reporting mills was .22.5% 
greater; shipments were 42.1% 














|greater, and orders were 16.1% 
greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The Guaranty Quarter Century 
Club, composed of employees, of- 
ficers and directors of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York 
who have served the company for 
25 years or more, held its annual 
dinner on Nov. 15 at the Starlight 
Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria with 
400 members attending. The club 
has inducted 139 new members 
in the last year, bringing total 
membership to 558, including a 
chapter in London where the 
company has had offices for 48 
years. An address was made by 
Joseph A. Bucher, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the company and a mem- 
ber of the club, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Henry C. Stevens accepted a 
membership certificate on behalf 
of all the newly inducted mem- 
bers. Among other senior officials 
of the bank who attended the 
dinner as members of the club 
were William C. Potter, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee; W. 
Palen Conway, Vice-Chairman of 
the Executive Committee; Eugene 
W. Stetson, Chairman of the 
Board; and Charles E. Dunlap and 
Cornelius F. Kelley, Directors. 


Vincent G. Potter was elected 
President of the club for the 
forthcoming year, succeeding Leo 
Szymanski. Membership in the 
club is honorary. In addition to 
membership certificates and ser- 
vice emblems, members other 
than officers receive annually an 
extra week’s vacation upon at- 
tainment of 25 years of service. 





For the first time in its 40-year 
history, City Bank Club, com- 
posed of the staffs of The National 
City Bank of New York and City 
Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
_- elected a woman as its Presi- 

ent. 


“The regular quarterly dividend 
of 35 cents per share was declared 
on the $25,000,000 par value of 
capital stock now outstanding, 


ers of record at 3 p. m. on Dec. 12, 
1944, 

“The board of directors at the 
same meeting appointed a com- 
mittee of the board to formulate 
a profit-sharing plan which is in- 
tended to include all employees 
and which will conform to exist- 
ing Government regulations.” 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, held on Nov. 
21, W. Laud-Brown was elected 
a Vice-President and James H. 
Jenkins was elected an Assistant 
Vice-President. Mr. Brown has 
been. associated with the bank’s 
bond ‘department since 1921. Mr. 
Jenkins was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1926. After leaving col- 
lege he was associated with va- 
rious security houses and is at 
present with the Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Co. He joins Bank- 
ers Trust Company on December 
1 and will be connected with its 
Metropolitan Division. 





Mr. Russell Sillery was elected 
Deputy Comptroller of The Bank 
for Savings at the November 
meeting of the board of trustees. 
Mr. Sillery was formerly Assistant 
Comptroller and has been in the 
employ of the bank since 1922. 

Harvey L. Schwamm, President 
and Chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of The. National Bronx 
Bank of New York, announced on 
Nov. 21 the following appoint- 
ments: 

Jack Gutstein and David Owen 





She is Margaret Hudson. | 


as Ass‘stant Vice-Presidents and 


Her election was announced at! Garret Sanderson as Manager of 


the annual banquet of the club 


marked the formation of the club 


back in 1904 by inviting all its, 


past Presidents to sit at the 
speaker’s dais. Mrs. Hudson is a 
member of the City Bank Farmers 
staff. More than 2,000 employees 
and officers attended the banquet. 
Mrs. Hudson is also former Chair- 
man of the Women’s Committee 
of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. 

_ James A. Greig, Assistant Cash- 
ier of the Metropolitan Branch of 
the Chase National Bank, New 
York, died on Nov. 13. Mr. Greig, 
who was 59 years of age, began 
his banking career in 1902 with 
the National Shoe and Leather 
Bank and after its merger with 
the Metropolitan Bank, continued 
with the latter, which eventually 
became a branch of the Chase Na- 
tional. He had served as Assistant 
Cashier since 1930. 





S. Sloan Colt, President of 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York, announces that at a meeting 
of the board of directors of the 
company held on Nov. 21, it was 
voted to call a special meeting of 
the stockholders on Dec. 11, to 
‘authorize an increase in the capi- 
tal stock from the present amount 
of $25,000,000 par value to $30,- 
- 00,000 par value, this new stock 
‘to be distributed to stockholders 
as a stock dividend. The an- 
nouncement says: 

“This stock dividend was de- 
clared payable Dec. 29, 1944 to 
stockholders of record at 3 p. m. 
on Dec. 12, 1944, in the ratio of 
one new share for each five shares 
held on that record date, This 
declaration was made subject to 
the stock increase being author- 
ized by the stockholders, and for- 
mal approval by the State Bank- 
ing Department. The board also 
authorized the transfer of $5.000.- 
00 from undivided profits to 
surplus, as of Dec. 29, 1944. 

“This action, if approved. would 
result in increasing capital funds 


the New Business Department. 


at the Hotel St. George, which, Mr. Gutstein was formerly with 


the Public National Bank & Trust 
Company and will be located at 
the Freeman Street Office of the 
National Bronx Bank. Mr. Owen, 
a former bank examiner with the 
Comptroller of the Currency, will 
be in charge of the bank's Credit 
Department. Mr. Sanderson has 
been associated with the bank for 
four years. 





Succeeding the late Jacob C. 
Klinck, James R. McLaren has 
been elected President of the 
Kings County Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. According to the 
Brooklyn “Daily Eagle” of Nov. 
15, Mr. McLaren was formerly a 
Vice-President of the bank and 
has been a member of the board 
of trustees of the organization 
since 1928. A member of the 
bank’s finance committee since 
1936, he is at present the Chair- 
man. Mr. McLaren has also served 
on the examining committee of 
the bank and has been secretary 
to the board. 


Nicholas Timm has been elected 
a trustee of City Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn; Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
is senior partner in the realty firm 
of Timm & Behrens of Brooklyn, 
and is connected with the Brook- 
lyn Real Estate Board and .the 
Ny. .Y. State Appraisers Associa- 
ion. ype? i 





David W. Tuthill, President of 
the People’s National Bank of 
Greenport, Long Island, died on 
Nov. 12. He was 74 years old. 





The Niagara National Bank, 
Buffalo, N. Y., announced on 
Nov. 16 the declaration of a divi- 
dend of 15 cents a share on the 
capital stock and the installation 
of a pension plan for all workers. 
This is learned from the Buffalo 
“Evening News,”’ which stated: 

“The dividend is payable Dec, 1 
to stock of record Nov. 20, and is 
tlre same as paid previously, when 
the _dividend was raised fro 
10 cents. 





to a total of $135,175,880 divided 
as follows: Canital, $30,000.000: 
surplus, $80,000,000: undivided 
profits, $25.175.880, (Based on fig- 
ures as of Sept..30, 1944.) 


“President Herbert J. Vogel- 
Sang said semi-annual dividend 
payments‘ hereafter will be made 
in July's 
June and December. 














payable Jan. 2, 1945 to stockhola- | 


d January, instead of in| 


“The pension plan, effective 
Dec. 1, applies to all workers with 
| the bank for five years or longer. 
It provides for the payment at 65 
of 30% of full salaries, with a 
maximum of $250 a month. 





At a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Columbus National 
Bank of Providence, R. I., plans 
to increase the capital stock from 
$200,000 to $325,000 were ap- 
proved, it was announced on Nov. 
'16. The 12,500 additional shares 
| (par $10) will be sold at $12.50 a 
'share. The Providence “Journal” 
|in noting this move by the bank 
| said: 

“The bank reported that this 
new issue has already been over- 
subscribed. 

“Stockholders also ratified ac- 
tion by the board of directors 
whereby the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock, amounting to $59,- 
060, will be retired by use of ac- 
cumulated earnings in the reserve 
for retirement of preferred stock. 
A common stock dividend has 
' been declared at the rate of 41.9%. 











Thomas F. Black, Jr., was re- 
cently elected a director of the 
Providence National Bank, Prov- 
idence, R. I. Mr. Black is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Greenough, 
Lyman & Cross, President of the 
Rhode Island Civil Service Asso- 
ciation, and a trustee of the Prov- 
idence Institution for Savings. 





Philip F. Coleman has been elect- 
ed Vice-President of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and will enter upon his new 
duties on Jan. 1. Mr. Coleman 
has been connected for the last 
10 years with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia. 





At the annual meeting on Nov. 13 
of the Bankers and Bank Clerks 
Mutual Benefit Association of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., George K. Clatty, 
of the Keystone National Bank 
of Pittsburgh, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association. Other 
| officers elected, according to the 
|Pittsburgh ‘Post-Gazette,’ were 
lLee F, Mason, Union National 
Bank, Recording Secretary; Karl 
W. Gundlach, Allegheny Valley 
Bank, Corresponding Secretary; 
Willard Perry, Commonwealth 
Trust Company, Treasurer. 








Directors of the Southern Ohio 
Savings Bank & Trust Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on Nov. 13, elected 
Glenn F. Barrett as President of 
the bank, succeeding the late Ar- 
thur Espy. Mr. Barrett was pre- 
viously Vice-President. The Cin- 
cinnati “Enquirer,” of Nov. 14, in 
reporting this, stated that the di- 
rectors made additional appoint- 
ments as follows: 

“Malcolm McAvoy, who has 
been associated with the institu- 
tion since 1918, has been elected 
to the new position of Chairman 
of the Board. 

“George E. Robert has been 
elected Executive Vice-President, 
a new office. He had been Vice- 


| President and has been with the 


bank since 1910. 

“Two new positions of Assistant 
Vice-President were - established. 
Fred Hoese, who had been Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, was advanced to 
one of these positions. Paul B. 
Momberg, who had been Assistant 
Trust Officer, was named Assist- 
ant Vice-President in charge of 
the Trust Department. 

“Larry J. Austing was advanced 
from Assistant Secretary-Treas- 
urer to succeed Hoese as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Austing has been 
with the bank since 1916. 

“Dr. Louis B. Owens was elect- 
ed a director to fill the vacancy 
on the board caused by Mr. Espy’s 
death. 

“The board also announced that 
Wallace S, Espy, who has been on 
leave of absence for two years, 
while serving as a Captain in the 
Army, has been granted an honor- 
able discharge and will return to 
his former positions as Vice-Pres- 
ident and Director. 


“Officials continuing in their 





’ | present position are Trust Officer, 
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David Reece; Assistant Secretary, ' 
Spencer B. Robert; Assistant Trust 
Officer, Roland Stiéringer; Direc-' 
tors, James A. Green, L. W. Scott 
Alter, R. A. Holden, Jr., William 
P. Matthews, Barrett, Roberts and! 
McAvoy. 


In furtherance of plans to in- 
crease the capital of the Harris 


stock dividend of 33144% has been 
proposed by the directors, and a 
special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers will be held on Dec. 13 to au- 
thorize the transfer of $2,000,000 
from undivided profits to the 
capital account of the bank to 
permit the payment. The Chicago 
“Journal of Commerce” of Nov. 14 
in its advices stated: 

“New stock would be distrib- 
uted to stockholders at the ratio 
of one sharé for each three held! 
under the plan, as outlined te 
holders in a letter yesterday. 

“Officials said it was planned 
to pay the regular quarterly div- 
idend of 3% Jan. 2 to holders of 
old stock of record Dec. 18 but 
that the new stock would not be-! 
come eligible for cash dividends 
until April 1, 1945, although, if! 
authorized, it would be issued and 
delivered some time in December. 

“Giving effect to the changes 
in capitalization, the bank’s in-| 
vested capital as of Dec. 31 would. 
include $8,000,000 capital stock,! 
$12,000,000 surplus, and more than 
$1,250,000 undivided profits, for a 
total of $21,250,000. Officials of 
the bank said that in addition the 
institution had $9,000,000 of ‘sound 
reserves’ not included in these 
figures. 

“A second proposal to be voted 
on by stockholders at the Decem- 
ber meeting is a plan for retire- 
ment pensions and group life in- 
surance to supplement the bene- 
fits of the employes’ savings and 
profit-sharing trusts now in ef- 
fect. 


“Frank R. Elliott, President of 
the bank, explained that the pro- 
posed pension plan will provide 
for retirement of men at 65 and 
women at 60, the pensions to be 
three-quarters of 1% of the av- 
erage basic salary in the last ten 
years of service, multiplied by the 
number of years of service, but 
with a maximum of 30% of such 
average basic salary. 


‘““As the employes are already 
contributing 5% of their salaries 
to the present profit-sharing 
plans, it is proposed that the new 
retirement pension plan will be 
non-contributory by employes, 
Mr. Elliott concluded. 


The Lawndale National Bank of 
Chicago, Ill., announced on Nov.! 
7, that it will retire its entire 
outstanding preferred stock, 
through the sale of 17,500 addi- 
tional shares of common stock at, 
$15 a share. The Chicago “Journal 
of Commerce,” of Nov. 8, from 
which this is learned also said: 


Present stockholders will be of- 
fered the opportunity to subscribe 
on a pro rata basis according to 
their respective holdings. Upon 
completion of this program, the 
bank’s capital structure will be 
substantially as follows: Capital, 
common stock, ,000; surplus, 
$400,000; undivided profit and re- 
serves, $200,000. Total resources 
of the bank are now in excess of 
$25,000,000. 


On Nov. 14 the directors of the 
National Bank of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich., approved the transfer of 
$7,500,000 to the surplus account. 
According to the Detroit “Free 
Press” of Nov. 15, Walter S. Mc- 
Lucas, Chairman of the bank’s 
board, in announcing this, said: 

“This places us in a position to 
make additional funds available 
to business and industry not only 
for reconversion but for peace- 
time business as an essential part 
of maintaining high levels of pro- 
duction and employment.” 


Henry A. Moehlenpah, former: 
President of the Wisconsin Bank- 
ers’ Association, an active figure 




















in State Democratic party poli- 
tics and a widely known lecturer 
and writer on financial subjects, 
died on Nov. 9 at the age of 77 
years. The Milwaukee “Journal” 
from which we quote, said: 

“In recent years he had been 
associated with the Aetna Life In- 
surance Co. of Milwaukee, Wisc. 
He was Cashier and President of 
the Citizens bank of Clinton from 
1893 to 1914, when he became 
President of the Wisconsin Mort- 
gage & Securities Company of 
Milwaukee. He was President of 
the State Bankers’ Association in 
1913 and 1914, President of the 
Bankers’ Joint Stock Land Bank 
in 1918 and was appointed to the 
Federal Reserve Board by Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson in 1919. 

“Mr. Moehlenpah’s political ca- 
reer included the Democratic can- 
didacy for Governor in 1918, for 
Congressman in 1906, Lieutenant 
Governor in 1908 and for Presi- 
dential elector in 1916. 





Ernest R. Tennant, President of 
the Dallas National Bank, Dallas, 
Texas, died on Nov. 6; he was 
59 years of age. The Dallas 
“Times Herald,” of Nov. 6, in re- 
porting Mr. Tennant’s death, said: 

“Mr. Tennant entered the Dal- 
las National Bank as head of its 
bond department in 1909. Work- 
ing in every department of the 
bank, he rose to President in 1928 
and had attained a top position 
among Southwestern bankers. Un- 
der Mr. Tennant’s leadership, the 
bank’s deposits rose from $5,800,- 
000 to $55,000,000.” 

Mr. Tennant was also Vice- 
President and Director of the Re- 
public Insurance Co. of Dallas, 
and held similar office in the Dal- 


‘las Title & Guaranty Co. He was 


President of Tennant Brothers, 
Ltd., manufacturing agents, and a 
director of Great National Life 
Insurance Co. mem 





The election of Edward H. Bell 
as director of the Wells Fargo 
Bank & Union Trust Co. of San 
Francisco, Calif., was recently an- 
nounced. 


Locomotive Orders Rise 
In Octoher—More 
Freight Cars 


The Class I railroads on Nov. 1, 
1944, had 30,408 new freight cars 
on order, according to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads. 
This included 10,960 hopper, 2.625 
gondolas, 229 flat, 12.750 plain box 
cars, 1,438 automobile box cars, 
2,023 refrigerator, and 383 stock 
freight cars. On Nov. 1 last year. 


‘they had 34,092 cars on order. 


The railroads also had 519 new 
locomotives on order on Nov. 1, 
this year, which included 102 
steam, two electric and 415 Diese! 
locomotives. Total on order Nov. 
1, 1943, was 1,039, which included 
426 steam, three electric and 610 
Diesel motives. Total on order 
Oct. 1, 1944 was 499 new locomo- 
tives. ., 

The, Class I railroads put 30,832 
new freight cars in service in the 
first ten months this year, com- 
pared with 23.714 in the same ne- 
riod last year. Of the total in- 
stalled so far this year, 4,676 were 
installed in October. Those in- 
stalled in the first: ten months in- 
tluded 13.211 hopper, 3,164 gon- 
dola, 1,286 flat, 2,270 automobile 
box, 10,443 plain box, 117 stock, 
340 refrigerator freight cars and 
one other car. 

They also put 783 new locomo- 
tives in service in the first ten 
months of 1944, of which 287 were 
steam, one electric and 495 Diesel. 
New locomotives installed in the 
first ten months of 1943 totaled 
574, of which 344 were steam, 15 
electric and 215 Diesel. New loco- 


motives installed in October this. 
year totaled 62, of which 20 were 


steamy and 42 were Diesel. 











